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An.  1.  Meimnrfs  HUtoriques,  Pidiliqucs^  rt  lAtterairea  sur  It  lioyaume 
(If  \af>Ics.  I'ar  M.  Lc  Comte  (irogoirc  Orlofl*  Senateur  de  I’ Em¬ 
pire  de  Itussie.  Publie  nvec  des  Notes  et  Additions.  Par  Amaury 
Duval.  5  Tom.  Paris.  1821. 

^pHEHK  secui  to  be  two  modes  of  writing  and  of  studying 
*  history.  The  obvious  and  beaten  track  is  that  which  lends 
us  along  over  the  chronological  series,  to  pause  at  the  great  and 
preirnant  incidents,  and  to  treasure  tliein  in  the  memory  as 
matters  of  immediate  or  of  future  meditation.  The  other  course 
is,  to  catch  the  spirit  and  character  of  successive  ages,  as  they 
are  iiubodied  in  institutions,  polities,  and  manners.  Hut  general 
and  comprehensive  histories  presenting  the  order  of  events  with 
ihurness  and  fidelity,  recpiire  and  presuppose  quick  and  pene¬ 
trating  understandings  in  those  who  unuettake  to  read  them. 
KnahlecI  liy  right  habits  of  intellectual  culture  to  think  for  them- 
wlves,  there  are  many  minds  which  will  derive  from  the  facts 
that  are  presented  to  them,  all  that  is  instructive  or  useful, 
Mrithout  having  recourse  to  the  subsidiary  reasonings  of  other 
minds  and  other  understandings.  A  more  numerous  class 
of  readers,  however,  require  something  m(»re.  Wholly  iin- 
ahle  to  arrest  tlie  fleeting  and  rapid  succession  of  events, 
as  it  moves  along,  and  thniws  its  passing  shadows  on  the  stream 
of  time, — needing  something  more  than  naked  recitals,  to 
HU|iply  them  with  materials  of  thinking,  they  find  the  aid  of 
those  historic  discpiisitions  in  which  the  task  is  removed  from 
their  shoulders,  and  not  merely  a  train  of  reflection  awakened 
ill  their  minds,  but  specific  reflections  actually  provided  for 
tliem,  indispensably  needful.  Necessity,  therefon*,  has  gni- 
dualiy  introduced  into  this  department  of  letters,  a  machinery 
"holly  unknown  in  the  first  stages  of  historical  writing.  A 
biiuple  process  is  at  hand  to  extract  the  philosophy  of  history 
for  those  who  are  unable  to  extract  it  for  themselves  ;  and  our 
kind  neiirhbours  the  Trench  have  greatly  facilitated  the  histo* 
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ricul  (Studies  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  by  Uiose  essays  or  disqai- 
sitions  in  wliich  Voltaire,  V^ertot,  and  Uollin  have  evinced,  if  not 
much  profound  learning,  at  least  no  inconsiderable  share  of  skill 
and  ia/eiuiity.  Such  works  fall  in  with  that  quiet  indolence 
of  niind  which  loves  to  repose  on  the  deductions  of  others,  and 
which,  by  satisfying  itself  with  the  best  ready  made  opinions,  is 
saved  a  world  of  painful  and  laborious  meditation. 

Amon^  these  sketches,  essay's,  or  disquisitions  upon  history, 
may  be  classed  Count  Orion  s  Memoirs.  They  are,  in  fact, 
historical  treatises  upon  that  part  of  Italy,  which  constitutes  the 
modern  kinpjdom  of  Naples.  They  art*  divided  into  tliree  parts. 
The  first  is  strictly  historical,  and  comprehends  the  whole  circle 
of  Neapolitan  events  from  the  earliest  period  of  authentic  histor)’ 
to  the  present  time.  The  second  part  is  dedicated  to  policy 
and  leppslation,  and  comprises  that  portion  of  the  Neapolitan 
story  which  represents  its  social  an<l  political  condition  under 
the  Homan  domination,  the  revolutions  of  invasion  and  con- 
(^ucst,  and  the  various  and  successive  dynasties  whicli  influenced 
its  polity  and  its  laws.  This  extensive  and  multifarious  ahrid^- 
luent  concludes  w  ith  a  picture  of  the  political  condition  of  Na¬ 
ples  in  I  HOG,  when  the  old  government  w  as  subverted,  down  to 
the  comparatively  recent  period  at  which  the  Author  undertook 
his  task.  The  third  part  is  confined  to  Neapolitan  literature, 
and  emhraces  a  wide  circle, — the  state  of  letters  during  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  periods,  during  the  middle  ages,  at  the 
revival  of  learning,  and  in  the  present  day. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  with  so  extensive  a  plan,  and  so  unlimited 
a  range,  the  Author  might,  with  an  ordinary  proficiency  in  the 
modern  art  of  hook-making,  have  constructed  a  w  ork  of  much 
larger  dimensions.  We  are  thankful  to  him  for  his  moderation. 
He  must  have  been  embarrassed  with  so  ample  a  fund,  and  |>er- 
plexed  in  the  choice  or  rejection  of  his  materials.  Inoptmmt 
cofHa  I'ecit.  Such  a  work  is  a  sort  of  drag-net,  which,  thrown 
over  so  wide  a  surface,  must  needs  bring  up  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  what  it  would  he  desirable  to  rcUiin  and  what  must 
l)e  thrown  aw  ay  ;  and  tlie  taste  and  judgement  of  a  writer  arc 
sliewn  by  the  value  of  the  selection.  W’^e  have  a  quarrel,  how¬ 
ever,  witli  the  arrangement  of  Count  OrlotT s  work,  and  notwilh- 
standing  that,  on  the  Continent,  it  has  already  attained  popu¬ 
larity,  we  shall  take  the  freedom  of  briefly  stating  our  ob- 
jeetioui. 

la  the  first  place,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  tolerate  the 
distribution  ot  the  events  of  Neapolitan  history  separately  from 
its  policy  and  legislation,  for  they  are  suld^cts  obviously  not 
susceptible  of  being  detached  from  each  other.  The  history  of 
a  nalittn  i^  its  pn)gres«  to  political  greatness;  and  how  is  that 
progress  to  be  e'»timated  without  having  under  the  eye  as  the 
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of’  simultaneous  reference,  the  laws  wliich  influence  iu 
inaiiners,  and  the  forms  of  |M)licy  on  which  its  prosperity  dc- 
)>euds  !  A  similur  experiment  in  hisloricul  writing,  has,  it  is 
true,  been  tried,  with  some  success,  by  Dr.  Henry,  whose  valu- 
ahJe  work  was  warmly  commended  by  Lord  Mansfield  when  it 
first  appeared,  but  since  that  time  has  been  mncli  neglected, 
ll  is  by  far  tlie  best  specimen  of  this  detiiched  distrioutioii. 
V<‘C,  w)u>  docs  not  feel  in  perusing  it  a  perpetual  interruption 
of  the  moral  series,  in  having  to  pursue  at  distant  intervals,  and 
in  distinct  disquisitions,  military,  ecclesiastical,  politlcui,  and 
civil  details,  and  to  collect  historic  information  in  portions  so 
broken  and  disconnected  ?  VVe  have  always  thought  that  the 
summuries  of  Hume,  aflixed  to  the  end  of  his  volumes,  betray 
a  want  of  that  lucid  adjustment  of  bis  materials,  w  hich  is  the 
first  virtue  of  an  historian.  With  regard  to  literary  history,  the 
ohjtM'tion,  perhaps,  is  not  quite  so  applicable.  Literature  not 
In'ing  tlie  every-day  concern  of  human  life,  neither  mixing  itself 
with  die  hustle  of  the  forum,  nor  tlie  debates  of  the  senate, 
inuv,  even  with  some  advantage  to  the  general  progress  of  his- 
toiicul  reciml,  be  considered  apart  from  the  rest  of  its  incidentH. 
ll  would  introduce  too  frequent  and  too  ahnqit  delays  into  the 
narrative,  were  the  historian  to  attempt  to  combine  the  literary 
advancement  of  a  nation  with  the  general  thread  of  his  story. 
This  ])art  of  Count  Orlofl’s  work,  therefore,  appears  to  merit  a 
more  unqualified  commendation  than  we  can  award  to  the 
Ollier  two  l)rdnches  of  his  plan. 

Literary'  history  is  an  improvement  of  a  somewhat  modern 
(late.  Lord  Bacon  mentions  it  as  a  dnidtrntum  in  his  time. 

*  Hut  the  history  of  Letters,*  he  says,  *  must  he  classed  amongst 

*  the  desiderata.  No  doubt,  indeed,  the  history  of  the  world, 

‘  when  it  is  deprived  of  this  branch  of  it,  may  Ihj  said  to  l>e  ncH 
‘  unlike  the  statue  of  l^olyphemus,  which  has  no  eye,  and  is,  there- 
‘  fore,  destitute  of  that  which  gives  character  and  animation 
‘  to  the  figure.  Yet  we  are  aware,  that  with  regard  to  parti- 
‘  cular  sciences,  as,  for  insUince,  law,  niatheinatics,  rhetoric. 

*  philosophy,  there  are  to  he  found  a  few  slight  sketches,  and 

*  some  jejune  accounts  of  sects,  schools,  hooks,  authors,  and 

*  the  revolutions  which  these  sciences  have  undergone ;  and 
‘  that  there  are,  moreover,  extant  a  few  meagre  and  inqierftct 

*  treatises  concerning  the  inventors  of  arts  and  improvements. 
‘  A  correct  and  comprehensive  history  of  Letters,  liowever,  has 

*  not  to  this  day  been  produced  He  then  proceeds  to  define  the 
subject-matter  and  the  method  and  uses  of  this  brunch  of 
learning,  with  the  characteristic  fonre  and  clearness  of  his 

.niighty  genius.  Since  the  time  of  I/>rd  Bacon,  however,'' lite- 
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rnry  history  has  been  !)y  no  means  ne<j:lerted.  The  volumi¬ 
nous  lahotirs  of  liriicker,  which  have  left  little  to  be  desired 
ns  far  as  respects  the  philosophical  department,  and  the  more 
popular  writin»^H  of  Hf»scoo,  (lini^uene,  and  Sismondi  in  gene¬ 
ral  literature,  frave  contributed  to  till  up,  in  some  measure, 
the  outlines  of  the  plan  which  was  present  to  his  almost  in¬ 
tuitive  comprehension,  when  he  perceived  and  lamented  the 
deticiencv.  As  to  these  latter  authors,  so  perfect  is  the 
skf^tch  wiiicli  they  have  ixiven  of  Italian  literature  during  the 
periods  on  which  they  have  been  respectivt  iy  em|)loyed,  that 
they  iinght  seem  almost  to  have  superseded  this  portion  of 
( 'ount  ( trlotPs  labours.  1  f  not,  however,  su|>erduous,  we  can¬ 
not  help  remarking  that  they  are  to  a  great  extent  redundant. 
His  catalogue  is  in  many  res[K*cts  much  fulhu  than  is  warranted 
by  the  claims  of  the  authors  whom  he  commemorates;  and  the 
oh’p'ctions  which  have  been  brought  against  the  fifth  volume  of 
(linguenc’s  work,  which  is  for  the  most  part  tilled  with  inferior 
and  obscure  names,  apply  with  more  justice  to  the  barren  enu¬ 
merations  of  (  aumt  Orhilf.  He  is  so  well  disposed  to  be  civil, 
that,  like  ;Kneas  in  Virgil,  he  shakes  liands  to  the  right  and 
left : — 


- ‘  amicuin 

llidiua  petit  d(^\tlu,  hv\a((uc  bcre>tuin, 

l\)<«t  alii)s  turteiiMjue  (lyaii,  fiirtt‘nu|uc  ('luaiuhuiu.' 


This  description  of  literary  history  has  been  i‘lo(pnmtlv  rx- 
posf‘d  by  the  most  philosophical  of  modern  critics.  *  In  litenuv 

*  histories,’  says  Schlegel,  ‘  we  too  frecjtiently  observe  writers 
‘  of  the  same  class  and  of  the  same  nation,  indi%cnminately 

*  ranged  by  the  side  of  each  other,  like  the  Assyrian  or  EgV|>- 
‘  tian  kings  in  the  ancient  nniversal  history.  Some  persons 
‘  seem  to  have  a  passion  for  catalogues,  'fhey  might,  if  they 

*  phnsed,  swell  them  out  to  a  still  greater  extent,  and  compile 
‘  whi>le  books  consisting  merely  of  the  titles  of  books.  It.  is  as 
‘  if,  in  the  narrative  of  a  battle,  we  were  to  name  every  indivi- 

*  dual  soldier  who  fought  in  the  ranks;  whereas  it  is  cpiite  sudi- 

*  cieiit  to  mention  the  heroes  and  commanders  who  distin- 

*  guishe<l  themselves  by  their  itchievements.  'fhe  human  intfl* 

‘  lect  in  like  manner  obtains  its  victories  by  a  small  number  of 

*  great  men,  and  it  is  enough  to  confine  our  tdiservations  to 

*  what  Un*ir  genius  has  tdfected.  The  progress  of  science,  and 
‘  the  gradations  of  letters,  an^  necessarily  coinpris(‘d  in  the  his- 

*  tory  of  a  few  original  and  creative  minds,  dcscril>ed  with 
‘  clearness  and  tidelity.’  Kxamples  of  this  jejune  and  iinpro- 
htuhle  enumeration  of  the  ig/io/uVc  vhI^us  of  literature  and 
science,  occur  too  frcqr.entlv  in  this  branch  of  Count  OrlotT s 
work,  to  render  it  what  it  miglit  easily  have  been  nuule,  the 
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iiidst  iiinusint;  ami  instructive  portion  of  it.  Take  the  following 
speciineii.  He  is  speaking  of  the  dramatic  poetry  of  Naples  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

*  (iennaro  Aatunio  Federici,  donna  au  theatre  plusieurs  pieccti 
lyriqufs.  diinst  lisqut'llt‘t»  il  reussit  a  peindre  uvvc  beaucoup  de  vcril^  Ic^ 
nxritis  natiunates. 

*  Pietro  'i'riiichiTa  fit  plusieurs  comedicS|  purnii  IcmiucIIcs  il  faiit 
fiotinguer  celle  qiii  a  pour  litre  la  Tavcrtiola  Abbeiiturata.  11  y  intni- 
(iuidt  UM  hennite  hypocrite,  qui  a  quelque  resseinbiaiice  u\i'C  le  TnrtuiTc 
lie  .Mol re. 

*  l^orenzo  Pionas^i,  due  de  San  Filip|M>,  coinposu  plusieurs  upturns, 
qu’il  tit  nuttri  en  niusique  et  ex6cuter  dans  son  paluin. 

*  Mai.scelui  qui  sut  cr6er  un  nouveau  genre,  fut  le  Bartm  do  liveri, 
qui  niettail  sur  la  scene  difl'ereiiis  groupes  d'acteurs  ocnip^s  chucuns 
il’une  action  differente.  Cette  nouveaut6  plut  bt^aucoup  a  la  represen¬ 
tation  ;  inuis  les  pi<5ces  de  Liveri  nc  so  soutinrent  pas  a  la  lecture.* 

Tom.  IV.  p.  310. 

We  might  multiply  instances  in  whicli  our  Author  has  muni- 
fested  this  injudicious  solicitude  to  omit  no  name  high  or  low 
that  belongs  to  Neapolitan  literature;  as  if  he  had  been  appre¬ 
hensive  lest  the  smallest  of  the  fry  sliould  slip  through  the  in¬ 
terstices  of  his  drag-net.  IMit  if  our  own  patience  nas  been 
tried  by  toiling  through  so  endless  a  catalogue,  we  feel  the  less 
disposed  to  visit  our  readers  with  a  similar  iuiliction.  We 
do  not  indeed  mean  to  insinuate,  that  every  picture  in  tin's 
long  and  spacious  gallery  is  equally  dull  and  uninteresting. 
What  we  complain  of  is,  that  we  lue  called  off  from  the  con- 
.cinplation  of  the  more  dignified  lineaments  and  lieroic  counte¬ 
nances  of  the  principal  figures,  hy  the  importunate  obtrusion 
of  a  mob  of  insignificant  and  mean  portraits  which  seem  to 
crowd  and  elbow  them.  We  have  often  experienced  similar 
wearisomeness  and  disgust  in  visiting  private  collections  of 
paintings,  where  the  chef-(r(ruvres  of  art,  the  smiling  lancl- 
srapes  of  Claude,  and  the  splendid  graces  of  Titian  and  Tin¬ 
toretto  are  darkened  and  intercepted  hy  a  host  of  family 
pictures,  smirking  cousins,  stiff-laced  aunts,  and  perriwigged 
grandsires. 

Nor  are  we  (|uite  satisfied  that  Naples  has  a  rightful  claim 
to  ,dl  the  philosophers  and  writers  whom  our  Author  has  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  catiilogue.  The  same  principle  of  classification, 
upon  which  Mr.  (Jharles  Phillips  has  place<l  among  his  IriRli 
orators  several  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  English 
senate,  because  they  happened  to  have  been  horn  in  Ireland, 
though  nurtured  to  fame  ami  distinction  in  England,  seems  to 
have  been  Count  OrlolPs  criterion  Jis  to  Neapolitan  literature. 
Thus  we  have  served  up  to  us  for  the  hundredth  time,  the 
"U  nder  biographies  of  Horace,  Ovid,  and  Juvenal,  all  of  whom 
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\M*re  disc  ipliiH  <1  ;din<»t  (rom  tludr  childhood  at  Rcnnc,  and 
the  former  two  of  whom  expressly  tell  us,  that  they  were  Kcm 
thither  in  their  earliest  youth,  aud  afterwards  iuig:rated  Inan 
thijir  Riimmi  podu^oiruea  to  sliKly  rhetoric  and  philosophy  it 
Athene.  Accordimr  to  (Jouiit  ( Irlott,  however,  tlie  mere  fact  of 
birth  skives  tliem  a  scltleiiieiit  in  the  proviures  of  Naples. 

With  rett;arti  to  the  a^jjre^.ite  merits  of  this  voiiimincMw 
work,  iro  do  not  hesitate  to  c  onimend  it  as  a  competent  and 
valuahle  addition  to  this  branch  of  history.  Nen^mlitan  hi«- 
tories,  indet‘d,  are  by  no  means  rare,  every  j>rovinre  having 
its  TiistoVian  ;•  and  the  archives  of  Monte  Cassino  abound 
almosi  to  redundanev  in  its  more  ancient  im  inorials.  Rut  of 
Neapolitan  histoiy,  there  is  not  even  the'  sli^^htest  sketch  in 
our  own  lanj^ua^e  ;  nor  is  there  any  general  history  of  Najdes 
ill  Trench,  except  that  of  M.  Kglv,  published  in  1741,whicii 
bt:ing  occupied  cliic  fly  willi  the  affairs  of  that  part  of  Italy 
under  the  prince's  of  tlie  House  of  Trance*,  is  much  too  eou- 
tracted.  Ihsides  this,  there  are  only  professed  abridi:ement», 
such  as  that  pretixed  to  the  V^>yajrc  Inttorescpie  de  Naples  ft 
**  de  Sicile,**  and  that  inserted  by  Lalande  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  his  travels,  which  are  merely  extracts  from  the  great  history 
cd  tiiannone. 

('.omit  Orlotf  bcMjriiis  his  memoirs  w  ith  ii  slight  sketch  of  thf 
juimitive  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Italy  now  constituting  thr 
kingclom  of  Naples.  Here,  of  course,  his  nratc'rials  are  scanty 
and  iiisuftieient.  Time,  barharian  eompiests,  and  political  revo¬ 
lutions  liavc  dissipated  and  destroyed  the  monuments  of  those 
remote  epocdis ;  and  the  history  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Italy  is  ctmcc'aled  by  the  two-fold  veil  of  aiiticpiity  and  fahle. 

*  Not  .a  single*  work  is  extant  of  those  wrilors  who  could  alone  Imvc 
condiicteckus  ihroughlhis  ininu*nsc  hihyrinth  ;  we  mean,  the  authors 
pOTeded  the  establisliment  of  the  schools  of  Magna  Or.Tcia;  an  exa 
which  nearly  coTres|>onds  to  that  the  expulsion  of  kings  fmm 
Ib»me.  'rhe  Grr<*k  historians  are  suspicious  authorities  in  more  respects 
lluin  one,  when  they  advance  opinior.s  n  iativc  to  the  pr<»ple  who  writ 
ciNiliicsl  or  invnckHl  l»y  colonies  from  Circece.  Carried  away  by  a  lofty 
inugination,  they  transmitted  only  fables  respecting  those  remote  times; 
•uu),  pioud  t»f  the  pre-eminence  of  their  country  in  letters  and  arts,  ll>ey 
uUtihuieri  to  it  the  honour  of  being  e.xclusively  the  inslruclrc*)  of  na* 
iir>rs.  'Phe  practic  e,  common  in  (irtx*cc,  of  sending  out  cedonies,  clie- 
rislu'd  this  presumptuous  notion ;  and  the  celebrity  which  Italy  sojusliy 
idu.^inclj  made  it  a  |HCuliar  object  of  attention  to  tlie  (irei'ks,  aud  ibc 
sul'Hct  of  tlu'ir  im*sl  fanciful  conceptions. 

Ttir  I'omans  would  liave  left  to  pasterity  much  more  correct  iiifoc- 
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malion  as  lo  iHc  aiicieiU  slate  of  the  people  of  Italy,  for  they  carefully 
consi^ed  the  most  important  transactions  of  their  ai;c  to  their  pontifical 
annals :  but  the  writings  of  their  first  historians  have  not  descended  to 
us,  and  the  loss  is  irreparable,  Cornelius  Nepos  tells  us,  that  M.  For-, 
cius  Cato  (the  Censor)  had  dedicated  the  twelfth  book  of  his  “  llistorirs** 
to  (he  origin  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  and  that  it  contained  interetling 
>earchos  into  their  first  foundation  :  but  we  are  acquainted  with  nothing 
more  than  fragments  of  this  work.  Diodorus  Siculas,  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  and  Dion,  have  traced  the  early  history  of  the  Homans, 
qiaring  neither  time  nor  labour  to  acquit  themselves  of  so  immense  and 
difficult  a  tusk.  I'hey  were  well  acquainU'd  with  the  events  ot  past  agcs» 
b)  consulting  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  authors  who  preceded  them, 
as  well  as  the  must  learned  of  their  contemporaries ;  and  their  vntings 
would  have  Iktii  of  the  greatest  aid  to  usf  if  time  had  not  in  a  considtf* 
able  degree  mutilated  or  destroyeil  them. 

‘  Flutarch,  Sallust,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  have  not  supplied  the  loss ;  and 
in  such  a  dearth  of  materials,  it  will  be  evident  how  embarrassing  it  is 
to  fix  authentically  the  origin  of  the  people  of  Italy.  Dionysiiui  attri¬ 
buted  it  lo  the  Greeks,  and  his  opinion  was  generally  received  by  the 
ancients,  hut  has  been  controverted  by  the  moderns,  who  arc  divided 
on  the  subject.  Some  trace  it  to  the  Celts,  others  lo  the  Fhenicians, 
and  others  to  Crete.  Without  meaning  to  deny  that  these  migrations 
took  place,  \vc  must  remark  that  it  is  still  evident  that  this  bi'au- 
titul  country  was  not  destitute  of  indigenous  inhabitants,  when  foreigners 
arrived  there*  These  people  cx|H‘rienced,  no  doubt,  nearly  the  same 
fate  as  those  nations  of  America  whom  the  Europeans  despoiled  of 
all  that  could  mark  them  to  posterity  as  civilized  societies.  It  is  for 
a  similar  reason,  that  we  know  so  little  of  the  early  nations  of  Italy.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  13 — 1(). 

Having  conducted  ns  from  the  epocii  when  thin  interesting 
portion  of  Italy  bowed  under  Roman  domination,  to  the  great 
irruption  of  the  Northern  nationn,  our  Author  arrives  at  the 
commencement,  in  the  eighth  century,  of  that  spiritual  power 
which  has  been  so  mighty  an  engine  in  the  modem  world. 
Pepin  having  supported  tlie  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento  in 
a  revolt  against  Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards,  made  a  do¬ 
nation  of  Ravenna  to  the  Church,  which  Ciiarlemagiie  after¬ 
wards  confirmed  when  he  extinguished  the  Lombard  dynaaty. 
Naples,  during  these  vicissitudes,  placed  at  a  distance  from 
the  barbarian  sway  which  subjugated  the  rest  of  Italy,  ex¬ 
hibited  the  anomaly  of  a  state  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and 
rhoosing  its  own  sovereign.  Amalfi,  Sorrento,  Stabia,  Mi- 
Renum,  Cuma,  Puzzeoli,  Rossano,  Gallipoli,  and  Otranto,  were 
governed  by  Greek  envoys  from  Constantinople.  The  rest  of 
the  Neapolitan  provinces  were  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
h'mihards,  and  of  the  diitchy  of  Benevento. 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  Normans,  originally  a  band  ofScIa- 
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voniaii  |»irat«  >.  rxt(>rt(‘d  from  the  weak  iiiul  timid  CharleH,  sur- 
named  the  Simple,  that  part  of  France  which  retains  their  naroe. 
A  small  party  these  free-lM»oters  were  returning  from  a  pi|. 
primajxe  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  uiten  they  accidentally  landed 
at  Siilerno.  llavinjf  been  prevailed  on  to  assist  in  defending 
the  city  fn»m  an  incursion  of  Saracens,  they  were  invited  tore- 
main  there.  'I  his  was  theorii^in  of  the  Nonnan  power  in  Sicily 
and  Italy.  That  dynasty  terminated  in  Tancred  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  Suahian  lim?,  which  ended  in  12(kj, 
was  succ>«'eded  hy  the  house  ot  Anjou.  Cdiarles,  the  fir^t  of 
these  princes,  havinj;  deleuU‘d  and  taken  prisoner  C/onradia  tlie 
last  ot  the  Suahian  hnineh,  was  lelt  in  undisturbed  passesaiun 
of  the  throne,  llis  accession  was  marked  by  the  most  savufe 
and  bloody  ex»‘cutions.  A  private  individual  delivered  biii 
eountry  from  tlie  I'reuch  yoKe,  and  (h*spoiled  the  tyrant  of 
the  fairest  portion  of  his  dominions,  hy  means  of  that  horrihlc 
incident  wliich  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  V’espers. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centurx',  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Naphs  was  committed  to  the  family  of  Spain,  which 
bus  so  lon^  intluenced  the  destinies  of  tliis  beautiful,  hut 
wre.trheil  cmmtry.  d  here  is  some  truth  iu  the  following  pic¬ 
ture  of  Spain  ;  hut  it  retpiires  to  be  (jualitied  to  be  perfecll) 
just. 

*  'I  hcre  is  a  people  in  Kurope,  separates!  from  every  other  hy 
piaphlcal  po>ition,  aiul  '‘till  more  !)y  natioiial  character;  a  people  who, 
from  ediu  .ition  ami  <  aily  hahlls,  have  Ih  <  n  condemned  to  he  stationnrV, 
to  li\e  in  imnwaiice  and  dehasemenl,  in  tin*  mid>t  of  the  nmst  impnonl 
mid  civili/ed  eountiies.  Need  ne  name  the  natives  ot  Spain  ?  Vet.thry 
are  proud  and  amfiitiovi*! ;  and  they  <li<>lii)k'uished  (heiiiM  lvati  while  tiie 
rot  of  the  world  ha«l  in»t  vi  lMnpa>setl  them  in  civili/aiiun.  Thai 
the  time  of  their  glory.  Nature,  bunouuding  them  almn:>t  entirely  w  ith  ilw 
ocean,  M'enred  to  indicate  that  clement  as  the  theatre  of  tlieir  pritle  ami 
amhilion.  Obliged  to  carry  oir  a  struggle  in  their  ow  n  territory,  for  many 
ugi'5^  with  a  fanatical  race  who  came  to  settle  among  tin  m,  they  learned 
hy  their  example  to  admit  no  compromise  w  ith  a  religion  that  diffenti 
from  their  own.  From  that  time,  Spain  uirited  the  most  ohstinafe  in- 
t«>|eiance  fo  her  natural  bravery,  and  imexamplerl  severities  niHrktMl  her 
r»  ligious  institutions  and  laws.  She  gn»w  cruel  from  duty,  merciless  Inun 
fanaticism,  and,  instead  of  being  the  admiration,  became  I  hr*  terror  of 
neighlHUiring  st.Htes.  So  hliml  was  her  submission  to  her  hloody  io- 
stituh's,  that  it  made  her  resemble  the  half-rivilir.ed  |>ooplc  whom  she 
had  siibflued  in  another  hemisphere,  and  who  immolaUxl  their  umto 
brethren  to  their  go<ls.  't  yrannizing  over  twenty  nnlioiis,  S|uiin  was  her- 
sclliho  slave  o|  her  pivjudicrs.  In  short,  nulwithstajuling  ihe  active  aiui 
htdhant  leign  of  Chailes  tlie  Fifth,  she  scemctl  for  many  centuries  lu  be 
Miiikei)  in  a  stupid  indolence,  fn»m  which  she  aroused  only  at  the  cry  of 
h«T  pia-st%,  w  hen  they  sought  to  ahum  her  against  (he  sup|H)sed  enemies 
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pf  her  n  lleton.  Hut  she  observetl  with  iiidifl'emico  the  arts  of  society 
«dvanriii}t  to  (>ert*cctioii  in  other  countries*  and  usetul  knowkH)|fe  scatutr* 
Jill*  unionc  them  iu  blessings. — Such  is  the  language  which  a  frictul  of 
humanity  would  be  warranted  in  Oildressing  to  iht*  Spanish  UJition;  rcti;” 
(lerinu  justice  at  the  same  time  to  their  high  qualities,  uihI  to  the  exem¬ 
plary  courage  of  which,  recently  in  particular,  they  have  exhibited  sucb 
brilliant  prtHifs.'  Vol.  II.  p.  2. 

*  *  « I  II I. 

Governefl  by  vice-roys,  who  oppresfwd  and  pillaged  thmi* 
the  condition  of  the  Neapolitans  was  but  little  meliomted  under 
the  Spanish  domination.  It  is  nmiarkahle,  that,  in  every  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  history,  this  people  have  always  manifested  an  in- 
vinrihle  repmrnance  to  the  Inquisition.  In  1638,  Feter  ofTi>- 
hdo.  Marcpiis  of  Villa  Franca,  attempted  to  introduce  that 
trihimal  among  them.  *•! 

*  Here.'  says  Count  OrlotT,  ‘  let  us  render  justice  to  the  Xeapolilaii 
pitiple.  We  have  situ  tliem  unconcerned  about  their  dearest  interests, 
»nd  bearing  every  successive  change  of  masters  without  a  murmur ; 
but,  as  s<H)n  as  the  attempt  was  made  to  establish  this  sanguinary  tribtrnul 
At  Napb*!!,  the  cry  of  horror  and  indignation  was  heard,  and  the  lighu^st 
ami  most  inconstant  nation  on  the  earth  bi*camc  immediately  the  moat 
lidcrminod  and  most  obstinate.  As  soon* as  the  resolution  of  the  vice- 
My  w.as  nirtitied,  instantly  it  was  lorn  down  ;  andthc  Neapolitans,  casting 
oil  their  characteristic  apathy,  as  if  animated  with  the  spirit  of  their 
llumau  and  Samnite  progenitors,  rose  in  every  quarter  of  the  town.  Old 
men,  wumoii,  children  took  up  arms,  pursued  the  governor  to  his  palace* 
and  attacked  the  troops  he  had  called  to  his  aid.  No  cause  was  ever 
inorv  hallowed  than  that  of  a  |HX)ple  who  thus  refused  to  submit  to  an  in- 
tulcnible  tyranny  which  controls  the  thoughts  of  mankind.*  V'ol.  II.  p.  35. 

Ditrinj;  Mazarin’s  administration  in  France,  a  atron^  force 
wus  sent  against  Naples  to  humble  Spain,— the  cherished  policy 
of  that  minister.  To  meet  the  expenses  incurred  in  defending 
the  city,  the  vice-roy  attempted  to  impose  a  tax  on  fruit  ami 
vegetables.  Ilencc  the  famous  insurrection  of  Mas'A niello, 
;m  illiterate  fisherman,  endued  with  that  rude  and  enerpetic 
elormeiice  which  acts  so  irresistibly  on  multitiules.  This  man's 
proriigate  cruelty  and  the  singularity  of  his  fate  bear  some  aiia- 
to  the  death  and  chanicter  of  Robespierre :  we  lament 
that  we  cannot  extract  Count  Orloti’s  spirited  view  of  the  coii- 
Hurt  and  life  of  the  Neapolitan  conspirator. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718,  the  dutchy  of  Milan  aud 
Naples  were  ceded  to  the  Emperor.  Twenty  seven  years  had 
scarcely  elapsed,  when  Naples  was  once  more  transferred  to  a 
prince  of  tn«‘  house  of  Austria.  Proceeding  onwards,  our 
Author  brings  down  his  summary  of  Neapolitan  affairs  t<i  a 
^rmipamtively  recent  pi’riod  (17b'8),  when  the  muni  ape 'look 
place,  which  so  long  decided  the  destinies  of  this  part  of  Italy, 
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of  Fer(liiian<i  IV.  with  the  daughter  of  the  illustrious  Marii  I 
Theresa.  Count  Orloti  pursues  his  history  from  this  period,  I 
down  to  tlie  events  of  the  late  short-lived  revolution,  theocxur-  I 
renews  of  nhich  are  too  recent  to  require  recapitulation.  Thoif  I 
readers  who  are  desirous  of  consulting  the  testimony  of  an  eye¬ 
witness  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  candid  and  impartial  obsemr, 
we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself. 

liavhi^  thus  rapidly  followed  Count  Orloff  thro\i<;h  ihow 
portiiaiA  of  hia  work  which  are  strictly  historical,  we  should  ^ 

now  enter  upon  Uie  rettmiiiin^  divisions  of  \i,  namely,  the  ^ 

policy  and  jurisprudence  of  the  kingdom  of  Naides,  and  the  ^ 

rise  and  progress  of  its  literature.  But  the  held  is  too  eitten-  f 

hive  to  allow  of  any  thin^  more  than  a  slight  sketch  and  an  ins>  i 

perfect  outline.  VVe  shall  not,  therefore,  detain  our  readtn  t 

witJi  the  government  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Neapolitan  pro¬ 
vinces  under  their  Roman  or  Lombard  conquerors.  The  feudal 
maxims  were  the  necessary  result  of  the  invasion  of  the  Northern 
nations.  Fiefs  w  ere  indefinitely  multiplied,  and  every  province 
or  seignorv  was  subject  to  its  petty  tyrant.  Thus,  to  the  iron 
sway  of  the  Homans,  succeeded  a  new  despotism  still  more 
rapacious  and  oppressive.  The  people  were  considered  as  only 
tin;  property  of  tne  barons,  and  slavery  was  reduced  to  a  sys-  | 
tern,  while  from  the  cunfiicts  between  these  petty  sovereignties,  I 
resulted  a  state  of  the  most  hideous  anarchy.  I 

In  these  times  of  disorder  and  licentiousness,  the  ecclesias¬ 
tics  alone  preserved  in  Fairope  some  apj)roximation  to  regular 
polity.  Tne  councils  which  w  ere  held  after  the  reign  of  Charle-  | 
magne,  deliberated  concerning  the  means  of  eflecting  a  refor¬ 
mation  of  manners,  and  of  putting  an  end  to  the  calamities 
which  desolated  Europe  ;  Uiey  exliorted  tlie  princes  to  concord, 
and  hurled  their  anathemas  against  those  who  fomented  the 
disorders.  In  the  eleventh  century,  tlie  celebrated  Truce  of 
(jod  w  as  established  ;  a  suspension  of  hostility  on  certain  days, 
during  w  hich  tlie  husbandman  could  till  the  earth,  and  pilgrimfi 
travel  from  one  place  to  another,  witliout  peril  or  molestatioD. 

But  it  was  not  till  Uie  firm  and  vigorous  pontificate  of  Gregory 
VIL,  tluit  the  turbulent  excesses  of  tlie  tiuu^  began  to  be  re-  I 
pressed.  To  those  excesses,  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  by  his  I 
tyranny  and  the  general  violence  and  rapacity  of  fiis  character,  j 
liad  greatly  contributed.  The  pope,  proceeding  from  renion-  j 
straiices  to  uieiiuces.  at  leiigtli  excoiiuiuinicated  that  refractor)’ 
soverdgn,  and  deposed  him  from  Uie  Uirone  of  his  ancestor!;  i 
tlie  first  occasion  on  whicJi  this  extreme  act  of  papal  power  was 
ever  exen  ised.  From  this  era,  Uie  suborduiation  of  the  teoa- 
|H»r.il  to  the  ecclesiastical  power  may  be.  dated  ;  and  the  whok  ; 
political  aspect  of  Europe  became  changed,  in  iJic  clevenih 
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century,  Ronir  was  the  arbitross  of  the  western  world,  and 
of  its  destinies  by  a  domination  more  stem  and 
imperious  than  in  the  time  of  her  aneient  greatness.  Bnt 
the  pupal  sovereignty,  exorbitant  as  it  was  and  overwhelm-* 
ing,  was  !)y  no  means  unproductive  of  great  and  signal  ad¬ 
vantages.  I.eibnitz  remarks,  that  their  usurpation  reaeued 
('hristendom  from  many  and  severe  calamities.  The  ’popes 
corrected  the  barbarous  notions  of  jurisprudenoc  which  so  ge¬ 
nerally  prevailed.  The  laws  which  protected  life  and  property 
were  more  rigorously  enforced,  and  justice  was  more  impartially 
administerea.  Legal  proof  was  sulwtituted  for  judicial  combat, 
•and  with  juuspninence,  civility  and  refinement  advanced  also. 

In  1140,  the  Norman  dynasty  received  its  finishing  strokes 
from  the  genius  of  Roger,  who  abolished  throughout  the  Nea¬ 
politan  territory,  all  suhonlinate  sovereignties,  and  established 
as  a  fundamental  law  the  inalienability  of  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tives,  ami  the  exclusive  right  of  the  crown  to  grant  or  create 
fnTs.  The  constitution  which  he  abolished,  was  a  mixture  of 
monarchy  with  feudal  aristocracy,  which  entailed  a  state  of 
public  warfare  and  private  insecurity.  He  dismantled  the  ba¬ 
ronial  fortresses,  put  an  end  to  seignorial  jurisdictions,  and 
Imrrowiiig  from  tne  wisest  institutions  of  Normandy,  erected 
o/wicrr/n,  justicers,  and  other  public  functionaries,  to  render  the 
administration  of  law  impartial,  and  its  execution  prompt  ami 
decisive.  But  under  a  government  essentially  feudal,  commerce 
and  agriculture  were  held  in  no  estimation.  This  able  prince, 
however,  did  not  overlook  many  of  the  most  useful  maxims  of 
peditical  economy.  Apulia  rose  into  prosperity  during  his  reign, 
Amalfi  carried  on  a  thriving  commerce,  and  the  first  elements 
of  maritime  jurisprudence  are  derived  from  the  code  which 
r(;£ilated  her  navigation. 

nut  although  the  founder  of  the  Norman  government  effected 
much,  tlic  spirit  of  the  times  was  adverse  to  any  extensive  re¬ 
formation.  His  institutions,  founded  upon  feudal  maxims, 
nourished  the  germ  of  anarchy  and  disorder.  Count  Orloff 
proceeds  to  sketch  the  state  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  under 
the  Suubian  princes,  and  the  gradual  changes  of  Neapolitan 
jurispnalcnce  that  took  place  during  their  dynasty,  hrederic 
ofSuahia,  intent  upon  humbling  the  feudal  aristocracy,  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  national  assemblies,  which  had  been,  by  the 
Norman  constitutions,  open  only  to  barons  temporal  and  eccle- 
riastical,  deputies  from  towns  and  cities.  An  important  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  frame  of  the  government  was  the  necessary  result 

the  measure.  If  he  did  not  abolish,  he  mitigated  vassalage. 
.11c  protected  agriculture;  and  among  the  admirable  constitu¬ 
tions  of  this  prince,  is  a  max'ini  which  we  might  Inr  led  tri 
dtink  was  taken  fioui  some  of  our  modern  works  upon  political 
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pcononiv,  *  that  the  wealth  of  the  aubjeot  ia  that  of  the 
•  *Ute!^  Property  was  re«p«?cteil,  and  the  advantagea  of  a 
repilar  i^overament  l>etr*'n  to  be  felt  and  appreciated.  Hit 
chancellor,  the  celebrated  Peter  de  Vineis,  collected  aiui 
uTatematifed  bin  laws,  toj^ether  with  Uioae  of  Roger  and  the  two 
VVilliania,  into  a  codw,  which  was  promulgated  in  1231. 

PreTioualy  to  the  reign  of  this  able  and  enterprising  monarch, 
the  poor  had  no  protection,  except  under  tlie  oanners  of  soiue 
powerful  baron.  Frederic  re-organised  the  public  judicatures, 
and  ttinght  them  to  appeal  for  priitection  to  a  common  and  equal 
law.  \Vc  should  not  do  justice  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  if 
we  did  not  insert  our  Author’s  suinmar>'  of  the  benefits  im|>arted 
by  this  prince  to  the  polity  and  jurisprudence  of  the  times. 

•  What  Is  rhIoHy  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  laws  of  Frederic,  hi 
iipiril  of  providence  and  wiwioin,  a  firm  determination  to  reform  abuses 
iif  every  description.  The  more  we  reflect  upon  the  manners  and  pti< 
sions  of  the  age,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  discern  how  difficult  wa&  the 
Usk  of  governing  and  civiliaing  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  dod. 
The  provinces  required  considerable  reforms  in  their  udministratiwi. 
F’retleric  began  by  awakening  in  the  hearts  ot  his  subjects,  the  lose  n( 
liberty  and  onliT.  'fbe  barbarous  invadei^  of  Italy  had  rendered  its 
warlike  nation  ;  their  successors  had  enslaved  it ;  but  the  aim  at  Frede* 
r*ic  was  to  exalt  it  by  virtue,  to  bi'stow  upon  it  just  laws  and  a  temperste 
liberty;  in  a  word,  to  render  it  active  and  industrious.  Influenced  by 
this  grand  principle,  he  established  it  as  a  fundamental  law,  that  twice 
in  every  year,  a  general  court  or  parliament  should  assemble  in  ceftiin 
places  for  eight  days,  and,  if  the  public  business  required  it,  for  fiflero. 
1  hat  the  laws  may  be  carried  into  prompt  execution,  and  be  benrficiil 
to  the  people,  they  must  in  some  s<irt  expre^^s  the  general  will.  F.ecf)' 
just  government  will  feel  it  to  be  its  duty  to  collect  this  will.  In  a  Uirrr 
age,  the  great  Henry  IV.  said  to  the  members  of  the  national  ass(*nibiy 
held  at  Kouen, — **  that  he  had  called  them  together,  iK)t,  as  in  past  tim«, 
**  to  oblige  them  to  ratify  his  own  will,  hut  to  receive  their  cuunscbaod 
**  assistance,  and  to  place  himself  under  their  protection.”  Frtxkiic 
aeemixl  to  be  animated  with  the  same  >t  ntiroi  tits. 

*  But  while  Frederic  was  thus  o|H'ning  to  his  subjects  the  dawn  of  civil 
iibt'rty,  he  cndeavourvxl  to  cherish  among  them  the  sixids  of  talcnti  and 
of  virtues  which  render  nations  great  and  powerful,  un<l  which  had 
heretofore  biH'n  extinguished  under  the  weight  of  feudal  oppression. 
Having  sought  to  soften  their  manners  by  the  spirit  of  liberal  institutions, 
he  was  solicitous  to  enlighten  their  minds,  and  to  dissipate  the  darkness 
and  barbarity  of  the  age.  He  caused  the  works  of  Aristotle  to  be  tmns- 
laU'il  into  I^tin,  and  invitixl  the  most  intelligent  men  to  teach  the  Romm 
law  and  other  useful  sciences.  Discharging  in  all  their  branches  (he 
various  functions  of  the  legislator,  h«  did  not  uverliK)k  the  arts  of  indus¬ 
try  and  commerce.  He  esliiblished  a  uniformity  of  weights  and  mea* 
surrs,  introducixl  the  cultivatii>n  <»f  the  sugar>cane  into  Sicily,  and  open¬ 
ed  new  p^»rts  in  Calabria.'  \  ol.  HI.  pp.  81 — 8  4. 
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Tncler  the  Anjou  dynasty,  tlie  national  assemblies  were  dis¬ 
continued.  The  princes  ot  ibis  house  had  chosen  Naples  for 
the  seat  of  government ;  a  circumstance  which  occasioned  gresX 
chungt^  in  Uie  administration  of  tlie  kingdom*  It  was  the 
origin  of  the  disproportionate  greatness  of  tlm  capital,  aud  oue 
of  the  caust's  of  the  desolation  and  ruin  of  the  provinces. 
Charles  I.  favoured  Uie  nobility,  uiul  was  prodigal  of  privil^cs 
and  exeniptions.  Intent  only  upon  consolidating  and  strength¬ 
ening  his  usurpation,  he  neglected  tlie  first  duties  of  bis  station, 
and  oppressed  agriculture  and  trade  with  vexatious  imposts  and 
tyrannical  exactions.  His  religion  consisted  in  pereecuUug 
heretics  and  building  convents.  The  people,  ground  down  by 
imposts,  were  goaded  to  habits  of  rapine  by  extreme  indigence. 
To  repress  the  disorders  which  were  the  imtiiral  fruit  of  his 
policy,  he  had  recourse  to  sanguinary  laws.  A  thefl  was 
punisheil,  if  a  small  amount,  w  ith  the  mutilation  of  limbs ;  if 
of  a  considerable  sum,  with  deatli.  Justice  was  openly  sold; 
and  tyranny,  in  every  shape  and  of  every  kind,  desolated  tlie 
country. 

Queen  Joan  II.  augmented  the  political  disorders  and  civil 
confusions  of  Uiis  beautiful  country.  *  But  it  was  not  enougli 

*  for  the  misery  of  the  people,*  remarks  Count  Orlott*,  •  to  have 

*  received  their  laws  from  barbarians  and  popes  ;  a  new  scourge 

*  fell  upon  them  during  the  reign  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  This 

*  scourge  was  tlie  code  of  Justinian,  which  was  introduced  into 

*  their  jurisprudence,  under  the  cloke  of  the  canon  law/  The 
indiscriminate  adoption  of  a  system  framed  for  times  and  socie* 
lies  so  diHerently  constituted  from  those  of  Naples,  rendered 
the  whole  body  of  its  laws  a  dark  *and  bewildered  chaos,  and 
overturned  the  wise  and  politic  system  which  had  been  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  Emperor  Frederic.  The  heterogeneous  aniulga- 
ination  of  the  Roman  and  the  canon  law  with  tlie  old  cusloauiries 
of  the  country,  the  anarcliy  necessarily  resulting  from  so  many 
revolutions,  the  partial  exemptions  unu  privileges,  the  numerous 
courts  and  jurisdictions,  which  hud  already  involveii  the  laws 
in  the  utmost  perplexity,  conspired  to  render  Neapolitan  juris¬ 
prudence  a  proverb  for  all  that  is  anomalous  and  contradic 
lory  in  that  study. 

Disputes  with  Rome  and  civil  dissentions  continued  under 
the  house  of  Arragon.  The  nation  respired  awhile  from  its 
troubles  under  Alphonso,  who  protecte<i  literature  and  science. 
But,  in  the  famous  parliament  of  1442,  in  order  to  procure 
from  the  barons  a  confirmation  of  his  son’s  succession  to  the 
crown,  he  accorded  to  that  powerful  body  the  privileges  and 
nghu  of  their  particular  jurisdictions;  a  fatal  blow*  to  the 
public  justice  of  the  kingdom.  Ferdinand  I.  had  considerable 
tah’iits  and  information.  He  reformed  the  public  tribunals, 
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siniplifird  the  forms  of  procedures,  subjected  the  party 
fail^l  in  his  suit  to  the  payment  of  costs,  and  inlroductKl  other 
regulations  eauallv  consonant  to  justice.  He  conferred  also  on 
the  vassals,  tlie  liberty,  of  which  they  had  been  heretofore  d^. 
prived,  of  disjmsing  of  their  own  property  ;  a  valuable  privile^^ 
inasmuch  as  it  had  been  an  established  custom  to  oblige  the^ 
to  sell  the  fruits  of  Uieir  own  industry  at  a  low  price,  and  to 
purchase  articles  of  necessity  from  their  feudatories  at  their 
own  valuation.  Tht^e  abuses  pressed  witli  intolerable  weight 
upon  the  cultivator,  and  were  in  the  highest  degree  nemicioui 
to  agriculture.  This  prince  would  have  proved  nimself  in  every 
respect  a  successor  worthy  of  the  illustrious  bVederic,  had  he 
not  lieeu  Uiwarted  by  the  opjiosition  of  the  pope  and  tlie  in- 
trigiies  of  his  barons. 

The  Spanish  dynasty  by  no  means  melionited  tlie  condition 
of  lliis  unhappy  kingdom.  We  cannot  follow  Count  Orloffiaio 
the  melancholy  period  of  her  civil  history,  when  Naples  became 
a  province  of  Spain.  Of  the  vice-rovs  who  successively  scourged 
tins  devoted  country,  Peter  of  Toledo,  whose  administration, 
commencing  in  1532,  lasted  twenty-one  years,  is  the  only  mi¬ 
nister  who  is  commemorated  w  ith  any  thing  like  eulogy.  The 
form  of  gov  ernment  w  hich  has  existed  even  to  the  present  thne, 
was  the  work  of  this  vice-roy.  To  curb  the  power  of  tlie  nobi¬ 
lity,  he  extended  that  of  the  tribunals ;  a  remedy  which  pro- 
ducc'd  a  greater  evil  than  that  to  which  it  was  applied,  by 
introducing  into  the  kingdom  what  our  Author  calls  •  d« 

*  haliitudes  ipierelleuses  et  chicanieres.*  Such  was  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  laws  upon  every,  subject,  so  various  and  conflicting 
were  the  judicial  determinations,  that  the  simplest  questions  of 
jurisprudence  became  incapable  of  solution.  The  vice-roys 
were  under  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  magistrates  lioth  on 
public  and  private  affairs,  which  invested  this  class  of  persons 
witli  the  most  extended  authority;  and  the  profession  of  tbf 
law  becume  the  only  road  to  pren'iment  and  power.  That  pro¬ 
fession  availed  itself  of  circumstances  so  favourable  to  its 
interest. 

‘  I.e^islalion,*  says  Count  OilolT,  *  having  no  fixed  priociplcs,  the 
decisions  ut  the  tribunals  bi'caiuc  arbitrary  ;  all  classes  were  intluenci^ 
by  a  spirit  of  cbicaiu* ;  every  intellect  was  employed  in  devising  means 
to  ittaoi  or  evade  justice,  and  to  render  the  U\%s  impotent  and  uiuvaib 
ing.  A  new  logic,  invented  for  the  exclusive  use  of  lawyers,  rai^  jt^^j 
numerable  questions,  and  threw  uncertainty  over  the  intoning  ^>f  ^ 
plainest  contracts  between  man  and  man.  Lawsuits  multiplied  wlihout 
end.  l*bc  faith  of  agreements  being  thus  broken,  properly  became  per¬ 
plexed  and  insecure  ;  and  there  was  hardly  a  family  which  could,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  calculate  (be  amount  or  the  duration  of  iM 
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vrilth.  And  this  state  of  things  still  existed  U  Naples^  whcli  the  recent 

rrft>Kiiii>n  of  that  country  broke  out. 

•  #  «  #  #  • 

*  1'hus  the  learning  of  the  bar  became,  like  the  scholastic  nhilosophy, 
the  science  of  quirks  and  quibbles;  the  advocates  were  merely  sophists, 
whose  busiiii'ss  it  was  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  fraud  ami  ii\justice. 
Nothing  wiu  studud  at  the  bar  but  the  art  of  defending  every  proposition. 
I'herc  wa^  no  right  which  could  not  be  controverted,  no  property  which 
could  not  be  undermined,  no  title  in  which  some  fatal  defect  could  not 
be  discovered,  l^ogic,  morality,  decency,  became  useless  and  rare  qua¬ 
lities  in  a  profession,  whose  only  instruments  were  adulation,  imposture, 
uid  cunning.  More  skill  and  intrigue  were  employed  by  a  lawyer  to  gain 
1  cause,  than  were  required  by  a  general  to  gain  a  battle. 

‘  A  bar  so  constituted  (a  work  worthy  of  the  government  of  vice»roys) 
had  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  influence  over  the  public  mind.  Every 
where  else,  commerce  and  civilization  united  the  varitms  classes  of  ao- 
fiery.  At  Naples,  they  wen*  split  into  the  most  oiiious  rivalships  ajul 
difisions.'  Vol.  111.  pp.  122 — 125. 

It  waa  the  policy  of  these  ministers  to  uggrundixe  Uie  metro- 
mlis  at  the  expense  of  the  provinces.  That  city  enjoyed,  Uiere^ 
fore,  the  most  vexations  monopolies.  Under  tlie  vice-royalty  of 
Count  Olivares  (1398),  it  was  unlawful,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
sell  two  pounds  of  bread  without  the  specif  warrant  of  tlie 
city.  Naples  contained  an  immense  population,  turbuleni, 
unquiet,  and  seditious.  One  of  the  chief  solicitudes  of  the  go- 
vemiuent  wiis,  to  preserve  tranquillity  among  40,000  inhaoi* 
tuntH,  daily  threatened  with  famine.  All  uealings  in  com 
within  thirty  miles  of  tlie  capital  were  prohibited ;  and  in  1769, 
a  tiuuvtutm,  the  most  hateful  expedient  of  folly  and  oppression, 
was  fixed  upon  all  tlie  necessaries  of  life  throughout  the ,  pro¬ 
vinces.  Thus,  while  the  population  of  Naples  increasea  to 
redundancy,  the  provincial  towns  of  the  kingdom  were  depo¬ 
pulated  and  ruined. 

Thu  elevation  of  Don  Carlos  (Charles  111.)  to  the  tlirone  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  produced  an  important  and  happy  revolution 
in  public  affairs.  In  spite  of  the  long  series  of  atnictions  which 
had  scourged  these  beautiful  provinces,  they  were  soon  for- 
l^olten  under  the  reign  of  a  prince  who  actually  resided  among 
the  people,  and  brought  witn  him  peace,  and  a  brilliant  court, 
great  talents,  and,  above  all,  an  earnest  anxiety  to  heal  the 
wouiidg  of  his  adopted  country.  In  1738,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  reform  the  tribunals,  and  to  revise  and  amalgamate  into,  a 
uniform  and  regular  system  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  But  Uie 
maladies  of  Uie  political  body  are  not  always  susceptible  of 
instantaneous  remedy.  They  lost  the  time  that  should  have 
*>een  duvoted  to  this  arduous  object,  in  idle  debates  whether  Uie 
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code  sliould  be  coinniled  in  Italian  or  in  Latin.  Many  important 
modifications  of  Neapolitan  jurisprudence  were,  however, 
effected.  We  refer  our  readers  for  minuter  details  to  Count 
Orloff  s  elaborate  work. 

Our  Author  brint^s  down  the  political  and  civil  historvof 
Naples  to  the  epoch  of  the  French  invasion.  We  must  decW 
purtuiim  him  into  this  w  ide  field  of  disquisition,  and  hasten  to 
notice  the  remaining  division  of  the  subject, — the  rise  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Neapolitiin  literature. 

We  do  not  afl'ect  to  enter  into  the  state  of  letters,  in  thii  part 
of  Italy,  under  the  Greeks  ;u\d  Romans.  His  sketches  of  it 
during  the  middle  ages  are  occasionally  interspersed  w  ith  much 
interesting  portraiture.  We  select  his  notice  of  Cassiodorus, 
the  friend  and  favourite  of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,—! 
great  name  amid  tlie  general  ignorance  ami  barbarity  of  the 
times,  and  one  of  the  few  who  had  the  courage  to  speak  the 
language  of  truth  and  philosophy  at  the  court  of  an  arbitmy 
and  unlettered  prince. 

*  lie  was  born  in  Calabria,  about  480  a.  d.,  of  a  patrician  family. 
He  wa5  still  young,  when  ho  obtained  the  esteem  and  protection  of 'rb(o> 
doric,  vifho  ap|H>inted  him  to  the  highest  ofiice  in  his  household.  Catsto* 
dorun  made  the  nobh^st  use  of  the  royal  favour ;  for  he  infused  into  bit 
master  a  taste  for  study  and  science,  pursuits  from  which  he  had  bent 
heo'tufore  estiaiigtd  by  bis  barbarous  education.  Availing  himself  of  a 
rt'udy  access  to  his  person,  he  suggested  to  him  M'veral  inqKjrtant  pro¬ 
jects,  both  literary  and  scientific,  recommended  to  his  notice  the  most 
1001111x1  men  of  the  age,  nad  procured  for  them  several  honourable  rin- 
ploymeiits.  After  the  death  of  Theodoric,  he  continued  to  Ix'  still  tbe 
zealous  and  indefatigable  protector  of  letters  under  the  reign  of  his  luc* 
ct*ssors, — one  of  whom  (Alhalaric)  inveslini  him  with  the  dignity  of 
pi;elorian  prefect,  one  of  the  higlu'st  oftici^  of  that  time. 

‘  Besides  some  discoui'ses  in  honour  ofdirterent  princes,  and  a  History 
of  the  (niths,  which  is  not  e.xtani,  he  compiled  an  historical  abridgemeM 
fnun  the  first  era  of  the  world  to  the  year  519;  n  treatise  u|>on  the  pi* 
tore  of  the  soul ;  acolU-ciion  of  letters,  containing  those  which  hewnHf 
in  the  name  of  I  heodoric  ;  and  the  j'ormultr  of  the  invi-stitun'  of  oftim 
and  ilignities,  w  bicli  were  in  usi'  at  that  time.  Tlu‘se  pieces  are  of  ibr 
highest  intcri'sl,  In’ing  replete  with  erudition,  and  important  eincidatiom 
of  the  history  of  his  lime.  Kvery  page  bears  ti’stimony  to  his  love  of 
lettc  rs.  and  to  his  ardent  w  ishes  for  the  restoration  of  science  in  Italy. 

*  When  Uelisarius  was  despatched  by  .lustinian,  to  rescue  the  peniasuli 
from  the  domination  of  (he  Ctoths,  the  fatal  origin  of  the  war  which  w 
17  years  desolated  that  beautiful  country, — CassiiNlorus,  already  si nkin|t 
under  the  weight  of  years,  despairing  of  his  power  to  stop  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  torrent  which  menaced  his  country,  thought  it  prudent  to  yield  le 
circumsianccj,  and  retired  into  a  convi-ni  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
not  f.ir  from  the  place  of  hi^  biith.  It  was  in  this  reln*at  that  he  ended  i 
life  s«^  thar  to  science  and  humanity.  It  was  here,  that  devoting  hinisell 
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vkitUout  iaUTroHMon  to  studious  occupatioiis,  ami  culliv'alin^t  (hos^  which 
in  his  !if  w  condition  appeared  most  consonant  to  his  duths,  he  wroW*, 
Jst.  A  Commentary  upon  the  Hsulrns,  chierty  compiled  from  the  works 
of  the  ancient  fathers  of  llic  l^tin  Church ;  2.  The  Klements  c»f  sacretl 
and  pwjhmc  learning,  in  which  he  hiys  down  tlie  nietliod  to  be  piif* 
auni  In  thestmly  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  a  compt'ndious  outline  of 
rcclesinstical  science. 

*  But  what  renders  the  memory  of  Cassiodorus  deservedly  dear  to 
posterity  is  this ;  there  i«  not  one  of  his  works,  which  was  dictated  by  a 
spirit  of  vain  glory,  or  the  ambition  so  common  to  authors,  of  illitstrating 
their  own  names.  He  s«‘ms  to  have  had  a  nobler  end  in  view ;  that  ot 
instructing  his  fraternity,  enabling  them  to  feel  the  beauties  of  the 
ancient  writers,  and  to  transcribe  and  thus  perpetuate  their  coropMilimis. 
h  was  through  the  industry  of  this  great  man,  and  his  indefatigable 
labours,  that  a  great  number  of  MSS,  have  been  saved  from  destruction. 

*  The  retreat  of  Cassiodorus  was  the  epoch  of  the  entire  di*cay  of 
litiTature.  Italy  was  successively  devastat<Al  by  Greeks  and  by  (»olhs/ 

Vol.  IV.  c.  3. 

We  cite  also  our  Author’s  notice  of  Thomas  Aquinas  in  ike 
tbirteentl)  century. 

‘  Horn  in  I227i  he  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to  Monte  Caasino,  and 
from  thence  to  the  university  of  Naples,  that  he  might  there  receive  an 
education  suitable  to  bis  condition,  and  be  instructed  in  theology  aiul 
hNers.  Inflanu'd  with  an  ardent  desire  to  dedicate  himself  wholly  to 
religion,  he  enlisted  himself  in  the  preaching  order,  and  ussunaed  their 
babit,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Doroinico  at  Naples.  His  friends  opposed 
bis  intentions ;  but  neither  the  tears  of  a  mother  whom  he  adored,  nor 
the  vehement  proU'stations  of  ht’s  brothers  and  sisters,  could  divert  him 
bom  his  purpose,  or  seduce  him  from  the  order  of  which  he  was  tlie 
pride  and  ornament.  The  fame  of  Albertus  Magnus  attracted  him  to 
Cologne,  and  he  studied  theology  in  the  scIuh>1  of  that  great  master. 

*  His  erudition  and  fame  acquired  for  him  a  species  of  triumph  at 
Piris,  where  the  university  n'served  for  him  a  profesHorship  and  a  di- 
pkima.  But  the  obstinate  controversies  which  arose  as  to  the  right  of 
«t'K*}iia5tic  instruction,  delayed  ihoM’  honours  for  some  years.  He  after- 
sards  rt'tircd  to  Naples,  and  there  lie  would  peacefully  have  ended  his 

if  he  had  not  het'n  summoned  by  Gregory  X.  to  the  council  of 
Lyons  in  1274.  On  his  return,  he  was  overtaken  at  Terracina,*  by  a 
malady  which,  in  a  few  days,,  conducted  him  to  the  tomb,  at  the  age. 
ol  forty-eight. 

*  Uuring  a  short  life,  this  illustrious  doctor  wrote  so  great  a  number 
of  works  that  the  ordinary  term  of  human  existence  would  icatcely 
suffice  for  an  attentive  perusal  of  them.  His  principal  merit  is  that  of 
having  thrown  so  much  useful  light  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  by 
■vailing  himself  of  the  Greek  commentaries,  and  exploring  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  text  with  the  aid  of  St.  Augustine,  lioethius,  and  the  Arabian 
Hrripatelics,  His  writings  were  so  highly  estimated  by  his  contempora* 
rw*s,  ihai  he  was  generally  considered  as  the  foiiiuler  of  the  crlebraled 
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»cholft»tlc  lect,  called  ThoinUts  after  bis  name ;  an  appellation  whlck 
•till  exUts  in  countries  where  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  is  cultivated 
St.  Thomas,  with  more  sagacity  than  Albertus  Magnus,  gave  an  origio^i 
exposition  of  the  Peripatetic  doctrine,  and  he  obtaincnl  the  rank  of  4 
classic  in  the  schools,  llis  great  book  on  Theology  served  as  the  badt 
to  the  philosophical  theolog)'  of  later  scholastics,  and  retains  to  this  day 
A  great  authority  in  the  Uoniun  Catholic  Church,  lie  was  less  thelbi. 
lower  than  the  antagonist  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  and  attached  biia. 
s<‘lf  to  the  philosophers  of  Alexandria,  Proclus,  Su  Augustine,  Dionysiyi 
the  ArvH)pugite,  and  Anselm  of  Canterbury. 

*  The  writings  of  the  Stagyrite  did  not  alone  engross  his  attentioa. 
lie  had  begun  a  commentary  upon  Simplicius,  another  upon  thcTimrut 
of  Plato,  and  he  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  Aqueducts  and  Hydrostatic 
Mechanism.  These  pursuits  seemed  by  no  means  to  interrupt  his  theo¬ 
logical  studies,  lie  composed  a  commentury  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  an  immense  numher  of  tracts  and  dissertations  on  ditleient  religioos 
qu(*stiuns.  Hut  the  most  important  of  his  labours  v^as  his  celebrated 
Theological  Summary,  in  which  he  developed  his  vast  erudition  aud 
the  profundity  his  religious  principh's.  Solid  in  his  reasonings,  cxici 
in  his  ideas,  St.  Thomas  would  have  been  the  model  of  theologians,  if  be 
had  kept  clear  of  a  host  of  idle,  useless  questions,  and  employed  less 
suhtilty  in  defence  of  his  positions,  llis  proofs  arc  not  always  con¬ 
vincing,  and  his  notions  as  to  the  limits  of  sovereignty  and  the  power  ol' 
the  popes,  require  much  modification  and  10111x1101).  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  defects,  and  those  of  an  inelegant  and  inaccurate  style,  it 
is  impossible  to  accede  to  the  opinion  of  Voltaire,  which  has  bi*en  lightly 
repealed  after  him  by  others  w  ho  have  ventured  to  speak  conleinpluouily 
of  this  great  champion  of  Theology. 

‘  The  titles  of  Angel  of  the  Schools,  Angelic  Doctor,  &c.  &'C.  attest 
the  admiration  which  he  has  inspired  for  so  many  centuries.  Nor  will 
these  honours  appear  exorbitant,  if  we  consider  both  the  period  wbeo 
he  lived,  and  the  incredible  nundn'r  of  his  writings.  In  pronouncing 
our  judgements  upon  great  men,  w  c  ought  not  to  abstract  ourselves  from 
the  times  when  they  nourished.  In  those  of  St.  Thomas,  the  forms  of 
the  Aristotelian  logic  on  every  side  fettered  the  elasticity  of  the  human 
mind,  and  reason  was  bewildered  in  the  dark  labyrinth  of  scholastic  ^ 
distinctions.  Even  after  so  many  revolving  years  of  contemplation  and 
experience,  the  throne  of  Aristotle  is  not  yet  subverted.  Can  we 
justly  deem  it  a  reproach  to  St.  Thomas,  that  he  should  have  been  fet¬ 
tered  by  a  yoke  in  the  thirteenth  century,  from  which  philosophy  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  free  in  the  eighteenth  Vol.  III.  c.  3. 

Literature  revived  in  the  Neapolitan  part  of  Italy  under  the 
fostering;  protection  of  Robert  of  Anjou,  who  succeeded  Charlea 
II.  in  the  beginninjj  of  the  fourteenth  century,  llift  kingdom 
was  the  asylum  ot  learning,  where  Petrarch,  Barlaam,  Boc- 
cacio,  &r.  jtc.  were  received  and  honoured  with  the  most  flat¬ 
tering  distinctions.  The  study  of  the  Greek  language  made 
equal  advances  with  po€tr\"  at  this  hospitable  court.  Among 
the  Hellenists  of  the  time,  'Barlaam  hela  a  distinguished  place. 
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Hf  w;is  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  and  excelled  in  theo¬ 
logy.  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  general  literature.  He  was 
a  native  oft'aluhria;  but  in  early  youth  he  was  removed  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  where  lie  acquired  and  deserved  the  patronage  of 
the  voiinger  Andronicus.  Having  entered  the  lists  of  polemic 
coiitruvtTsy.  as  the  intrt  pid  adversary'  of  the  (ireek  Church,  he 
ilrt‘u  down  upon  himself  the  most  powerful  enmities.  While 
he  was  engaged  in  scholastic  warfare  with  (iregory'  Palaino, 
chief  of  the  sect  of  Quietists,  and  the  celebrated  ascetic  of 
Mount  Athos,  the  Emperor  sent  him  to  the  West,  to  propose 
the  reconciliation  of  the  two  Churches,  and  by  that  means,  to 
obtain  the  aid  of  the  Christian  princes  against  the  Turks. 
Ensuccessful  in  his  mission,  he  returned  into  Greece,  but, 
in  a  fit  of  disgust  at  the  reception  which  his  doctrine  upon 
the  liglit  of  Thabor  met  with,  he  retired  to  Avignon,  then  the 
papal  seat,  ‘  where  he  formed  his  connexion  with  Petrarch,  to 

*  whom  he  taught  Greek,  and  whom  he  inspired  with  a  taste  for 

*  Homer  and  Plato.*  From  this  statennmt  of  Count  OrloH’, 
however,  considerable  deductions  are  to  be  made.  Petrarch, 
to  the  very  last,  acknow  lodged  and  lamented  his  limited  profi¬ 
ciency  in  that  language,  and  while  he  boasted  of  feeling  the 
sublimity  and  grandeur  of  Homer,  regretted  that  he  scarcely 
understood  his  diction. 

*  Sannazarius  was  born  at  Nuphs»  in  1458,  of  an  illustrious  family. 
Ilis  first  attempts  in  poetry  attracted  the  attention  of  Pontanus,  who  in* 
trtHiuced  him  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  two  sons,  who  sue- 
creded  to  the  throne.  Sannazarius  attached  himself  particularly  to 
Frederic  the  youn^er  of  these  princes,  and  when  he  was  despoiled  of  his 
siaifs,  followed  him  into  France.  The  companion  of  his  happier  for- 
tuiHs,  he  did  not  desc'it  him  in  his  adversity.  He  even  sold  a  part  of 
liis  inheritance  to  aid  him.  Having  watched  over  him  in  his  last  sick* 
Di'ks,  he  returned  from  his  voluntary  exile,  and  took  every  occasion  of 
nianifesting  his  detestation  for  the  new  dynasty  which  had  supplantcxl  his 
protectors. 

*  The  muses  and  the  friendship  of  an  illustrious  lady  consoled  him  in 
bis  affliction,  and  he  terminated  his  life  at  Naples  in  1530;  md  at  Rome, 
asGiannone  has  crroniKiusly  asserted.  He  was  interred  in  a  church 
«hich  he  himself  had  caused  to  be  built,  in  a  magnificent  mausoleum 
behind  the  altar.  Cardinal  Ikmbo  inscribed  on  it  the  following 
*pilaph ; — 

Da  sacro  cineri  flores :  hie  ille  Maroni 
Sincerus*  musk  proximus  et  tumulo. 

‘  Sannazarius  cultivated  equally  l^lin  and  Italian  poetry,  end  shone 
equally  in  both  in  respect  of  the  beauty  of  his  imagery,  and  the  purity 
.01  his  style.  His  Arcadia  is  a  model  of  that  taste  which  Virgil  inhe- 

•  Siucerus  was  his  acidemicul  name. 
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ritc«)  from  the  Cffccks.  Sannizarius  was  nut  the  first  who  mixed  v«rip 
and  prui»i‘  in  the  tame  coin{M>sition  ;  hut  no  author  had  infused  so  muck 
Si'ntiroent  and  spirit  inio  this  s^iecies  of  writing.  It  is  not  at  all  imw 
prising  that  his  Arcadia  should  have  successively  ap|K'ared  in  more  than 
sixty  editions,  and  that  it  should  have  bci'n  the  model  imitated  by  Garci- 
lasso  de  la  Vega,  the  most  brilliant  of  Castilian  p<H'ts. 

*  Sannazarius  sung  also  the  Mysteries  of  the  Incarnation.  His  poem 
tie  Partu  Pirginit  is  considererl  us  the  finest  woik  of  an  age  whichboisb 
every  species  of  literary  trophy,  and  particularly  excelled  in  laiiu 
|H>etry.  It  is  true,  that  the  delusions  of  paganism  are  comhitUHl  with  the 
mysteries  of  Christianity  ;  hut  w  hen  Sannazarius  wrote,  no  one  thought 
it  possible  to  compose  a  pot'in  without  the  aid  of  mythology.  AtaUier 
|H'riod,  this  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane  subjects  w  as  with  great  pro 
priety  discountenanceil  ;  hut  at  that  time,  the  repugnance  of  Christian  Id 
heathen  ti>pics  was  so  far  from  hi‘ing  recognised,  that  two  pontiffs  in  their 

Jiuhiic  etiicts,  expressed  (heir  satisfaction  w  ith  the  author  of  the  dePgrti 
irginis.  If,  in  this  poem,  Sannazarius  sometimes  approximates  to  the 
epic  U'uuties  of  Virgil, — if,  in  his  Arcadia,  he  reminds  us  of  the  buco- 
licks  of  the  l.atin  poets, — in  hii  Fxhgce  piscatoritr,  he  displays  a  genius  as 
fertile  as  it  was  original,  and  opens  a  field  unknown  to  the  Greeks  lod 
Uomans.  llis  portraitures  of  the  manners  of  the  class  of  men  who  sub* 
sist  by  fishing,  is  as  new  and  interesting  as  those  in  which  ThiMicritusaiki 
Virgil  sketched  the  pastoral  and  rural  manners  of  their  eclogues  and 
idylls.'  \'ol.  I\\  pp.  254 — 258. 

We  have  only  room  for  the  following  notice  of  Tasso,  with 
which  Count  Orlurt’ closes  his  literary  catalogue  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  We  prefer  giving  it  in  his  own  words,  to  diluting  and 
W’eukeuin^  its  chH|uence  by  a  translation. 

‘  De  loutes  Ics  destineos  des  hoinmes  extraordinaires,  la  plus  bifartf 
sans  doute  tilt  ceile  des  poctes  epi(|ues.  Homere  el  Milton,  dejiiwl- 
heureux,  puisqu'ils  eloiont  prives  de  hi  vue,  fu rent  encore  on  butte  dim 
leur  virillesse  a  la  mis^re  uu  A  d'injustes  persdciiiions.  I.eCamo^, 
blcsst^,  languisHHiit,  cut  |>our  asylc  un  hopital ;  et  le  'I'assc  aussi,  humiW, 
df^laigni^,  ful  jelf;  duns  un  prismi  do  foils,  (piiiiKl  son  delire  n'^lailpwi- 
6trc  quo  la  fievre  dll  gC'nie.  Mais,  apres  li*' ti6pas  de  ces  poetes  in* 
mortcls,  des  citf's,  des  royaumes,  des  empires,  se  disputerenl  la  gloiredf 
Icur  avoir  donn6  lejour.  Jiisike  tardive!  On  serail  !eni6  de  croireqijf 
les  honimcs  rnvieux  cl  ingrats  ne  savenl  apprdcier  Ic  g^nic  que  lorsquil 
n'csl  plus,qu*ils  n'aiment  il  coiirronner  que  des  cendres. 

•  Torquato  'Fasso  nnquit  ii  Sorronto,  dans  le  Golfe  de  Naples.  ^ 
tamille  ctaii  de  Bergame.  Nous  nc  rrtrncenms  point  ici  les  diringf* 
el  malhcureuves  vicissitudes  qui  ne  ccssyreiil  d’etre  Ic  parlage  dul*^ 
dans  tout  le  coiirs  de  sa  vie  et  puhlique  el  domestique.  Quel  esl  celui 
de  ni>s  h'Clrurs  qui  poiirrait  y  eirc  elrangcr  ?  II  n'avait  qiic  dix-neuf 
ans,  lorMpi'il  comp<»vu  >on  |H>eine  intitule  Kinaldo;  el  des  lors  on  put 
prevoir  qu'il  temiait  a  tuire  un  noin  dans  I'ei^opC’e.  Avanl  lui,  Trh- 
siiK>  avail  tail  en  ce  genre  un  malheiireux  essai :  il  f’tail  reserve  aula»< 
de  produire  un  clRi-d’ieuvn'.  BaitMl  a  ces  aihlOtes  <|ui  exercent  loot- 
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Irmps  Irui’^  li»rffs  atin  dVjurer  tlu  Iriompho,  il  NVwaya  cncoir  par  dcs 
(U‘>  canzuiii,  \c.  Knfiii  la  Gcrusalcnimc  Liln'rata  parut,et  le 
bi  i/ioiiu*  !»i^cle  apprit  qu’il  ctait  nc  un  Virgilc  nouveau. 

*  II  com(H>sa  ('iiKuite  la  Cterusalemmc  Coiiqui»tata ;  inai»  ce  fut  le 
fruit  amer  dc  ses  mulheurs.  Ob^issant  tn>p  Jicrvileinent  aux  vaines  el 
dang*  reuses  lemons  des  critiques  qui  avaient  froidement  examinC*  son 
premier  |M>cnie,  il  sc  chargea  des  chaines  iiiutilcs  dcs  regies  cl  dc  la  rod- 
thiHlc  ;  cl  son  genie  scinbla  s'dlrc  ^teinU  Cc  ne  ful  jroinl  assci  pour  le 
Tasse  d’avuir  obtenu  les  pulnrcs  ct  Ics  plus  brillantes  faveurs  dc  Calliope; 
il  voului  aiissi  courtiscr  Slelpomcne,  et  ro  nre  Thalio.  Sa  tragedie  do 
Torismondo,  quoiqu’cllc  i/ail  ni  Tintdril  ni  Ic  mouvcmenl  qu'on  rc- 
marque  dans  Ics  pidees  modernos,  ctait  supdricure  a  toutes  cellos  qui 
avaient  paru  dans  Tltalic.  II  fit  do  plus  unc  comddie,  qui  a  |>our  litre 
“  («rintrighi  d'Ainore/'  et  dans  laquellc  il  croploya  le  diaiccte  Napo- 
litain.  Mais  de  touUs  ses  pieces,  la  plus  admirde,  Celle  qui  est  Ic  plus 
reside  dans  la  indinoire,  est  rAtninta,  composition  aussi  originaleque  la 
Jerusalem.  La'  'I'assc  n’dcrivii  pas  rooins  bien  cn  prose  qu'cii  vers.  On 
a  de  lui  divers  ouv rages  en  prose  sur  des  sujets  de  littcraturc,  dc  philoso¬ 
phic,  de  morale,  dc  politique,  &c.  A:c.  lls  sont  rcinarquables  par 
i'dldgance,  et  unc  certainc  gravite  de  style  qui  n'en  exclul  point  la  viva- 
cild.  Mais  cc  qui  doit  Ic  plus  surprendre,  e'est  d'y  trouver  dc  lu  pro- 
cUion  dans  les  iddes,  cl  unc  grande  force  dc  raisonncinent ;  qualildsasscif 
rurcs  dans  les  poetes.  II  n’a  pas  rooins  dc  logique  dans  sc‘s  dcrits  cn 
prose,  que  de  fdcoiulitd  duns  ses  productions  pudliques.  Sa  raison 
marchc  toujours  dc  pair  avee  son  imagination.’  Vol.  IV.  pp.  280 — 

OttO 

To  this  sketch,  which  the  extent  of  the  Author’s  plan  haa 
necessarily  reiulerecl  more  imperfect  and  circumscribed  titan 
might  be  wished,  we  shall  subjoin  only  one  remark,  referring^ 
our  readers  for  fuller  details  concerning  this  great  poet  and  his 
works,  to  the  “  Histoire  litteruire  d’ltnlie”  of  Ginguenc.  Count 
Orlod'  has  made  a  passing  mention  only  of  the  sonneU  of  Tasso. 
It  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that  this  portion  of  his  numerous 
compositions  has  been  undeservedly  neglected.  Like  Shak« 
K|)eare’s,  which  have  incurred  nearly  the  same  fate,  they  arc 
btautiful  and  interesting  pictures  of  his  varied  and  shifting 
fortunes,  and  of  the  internal  emotions  of  his  mind.  We  shall 
close  our  article  by  attempting  to  render  one  of  them  into 
Liiglish 

‘  Tve  ^*oen  my  day  before  its  noon  diTlinr, 

And  dark  h  still  tbr  future ;  nor,  alas  ! 

Can  hope  with  all  the  magic  of  her 
irradiate  the  deep  glooms  which  fate  malign 
1  lath  gathered  round — yet  w  ill  I  not  repim  . 

For  though  the  courage  that  can  do  and  dare, 

Ik  brighter  glory,  unsubdued  to  bc'ar, 

That  calmer,  better  virtue,  may  t>e  mine. 
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For  (hi^  u  ol  the  iniiul.  To  lUy,  bi*  ilain, 
but  a  nioinrnlS  «‘nf  rpy  ;  aiul  Famr 
Fir«il  ^uscilaitf,  ajid  nflrr  ihr  flaint*. 
But  l*aii<*nce  must  iiscH  suMain. 

A  III!  must  iiM'lf  ri''vurii» — nor  can*  to  find 
Ttu*  praise  or  fbe  ronipns**iun  of  mankind/ 


Art.  11.  An  Inrpiirt/  into  the  Hooks  of  the  Nfu'  Testament,  tiy  JoHq 
r«K»k,  D.I).  Professor  of  Pivinity  in  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  An¬ 
drews's.  H\o.  pp,  55‘2.  Price  Pis.  I.ondon.  1821. 

credibility  and  authority  of  the  Rooks  of  the  New 
^  Testament,  as  comprising  a  revelation  from  (lod  to  man¬ 
kind,  have  been  so  freipiently  and  so  amply  discussed, — tht 
results  of  historical  and  critical  investigation  have  1>€(  n  pro¬ 
duced  in  such  abundance, — so  much  skill,  and  learning,  and 
patience  liave  been  ein|»loyed  in  the  examination  of  the  varied 
and  extensive  evidence, — in  short,  the  whole  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  has  been  so  completely  and  so  ex¬ 
cellently  exhibited,  that  it  might  seem  to  be  unnecessary  for 
any  writer  to  increase  by  his  labours  the  number  of  worki 
already  extant  on  the  subject.  Or,  if  an  exception  were  made 
in  favour  of  any  author  discussing  afresh  the  evidences  of  the 
New  Testament  records,  it  would  seem  to  be  claimed  as  due 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  work  should  be  limited  to  a 
ilefence  of  Revelation  ag;iinst  contemporary  assailants.  For 
other  purposes  and  |MTSims  it  might  appear  to  be  sulficient, 
that  the  numerous  volumes  of  that  class  of  writers  to  which 
i.ardner  and  Paley  belong,  are  in  existence,  and  accessible  to 
all  who  woiihl  examim*  the  proofs  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Rut  soinetliing  else,  it  slionld‘be  remembered,  besides  the 
most  ample  accumulation  of  facts  and  arguments,  may  he 
reipiisite  to  the  success  of  the  inr|uirv.  Reasoning,  may  he 
cinineiitly  acute  and  foreil)le,  and  yet/ may  fail  in  producing 
conviction  in  .'ome  minds,  tlioiigh  it  should  in  others  induce 
the  fullest  per.>»uasion  of  tlie  truth  of  the  propositions  which 
it  is  employed  to  establish.  'Fhe  order  in  which  im^niry  is  com¬ 
menced  and  prosecuted,  is  of  great  moment  in  religious 
investigations,  in  reference  to  certain  states  of  mind  and  indi¬ 
vidual  characters.  Diversity  of  method,  therefore,  may  be 
jnsily  considered  as  entitled  to  rank  among  the  aggregate 
c]iinhhcations  ot  that  class  ol  writers  wdio  have  treated  on  the 
credibility  ot  the  New  Testament.  To  some  persons,  the 
evidences  t)t  Revealed  Religion  may  be  ])resented  in  the  moat 
disjointed  and  imperfect  manner  with  the  entire  effect  of 
sreiiring  their  assent  to  its  truth;  to  others,  it  may  be  necessary 
that  the  whole  ot  the  evidence  should  be  exhibittxl  in  an  un- 
brc»ken  series,  lo  iliese  persons,  it  maybe  of  the  greatest 
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coni^eauenre,  tliut  no  Hingle  link  in  Uie  chain  of  proof  should 
be  either  omitted  or  misplaced :  they  may  be  repelled  at  the 
verv  ouUet  of  their  inquiry,  or  obstructed  in  the  progress  of  it, 
and  eri'eetuallv  hindered  from  reaching  the  conclusion  to  which 
it  is  so  desirable  that  they  should  be  safely  and  wisely  guided, 
unirss  the  entire*  process  of  reast>ning  be  adapted  to  their 
previous  teiuperainent.  Much  of  our  success  in  conducting 
HU  arcvuuunt,  depends  upon  the  skilful  adjustment  of  its  parts 
to  the  mental  habit  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  may  bead- 
dressed.  These  considerations  will  repress  any  surprise  tliat 
lilt*  present  production  has  been  added  to  the  almost  innume¬ 
rable  *  IiKjuiries/  of  some  kind  or  other,  into  the  Dooks  of 
the  New  restament.  It  necessarily  comprises  the  materials 
which  must  be  common  to  all  works  of  its  kind  ;  but  it  did'em 
very  considerably  from  every  previous  publication  of  its  own 
class,  in  the  principles  on  which  it  is  constructed,  and  in  the 
manin  r  in  which  its  arguments  are  arranged  and  conducted. 

It  is  more  logical  in  the  distribution  of  its  materials,  and  more 
philosophical  in  its  spirit,  than  most,  or  perhaps  than  any  of 
Its  pn  uecessors.  On  this  account,  it  will  not  bt'.come,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  popular  book ;  (for  which,  indeed, 
it  is  evident  that  its  Author  never  intended  it;)  but  it  is  well 
adapted  to  the  service  for  which  it  was  originally  prepared  by 
the  learned  Professor, — the  instruction  of  his  academical 
pupils,  and  is  calculated  for  the  use  of  intelligent  readers  of 
every  description.  It  is  an  elaborate  production,  and  possesses 
more  of  the  character  of  an  original  w  ork  than  the  commonness 
of  its  subject  prepared  us  to  expect. 

In  the  classiticatioii  and  discussion  of  the  several  branches 
of  (Christian  Divinity,  almost  all  authors  who  have  treated  on 
the  subject,  are  chargeable  with  a  defective  arrangement  and  a 
strange  confusion  of  topics.  It  is,  for  instance,  not  at  all 
unusual  to  find  a  writer  when  professedly  discussing  the  fVw/w- 
f (It ion  of  the  Scriptures,  accumulating  arguments  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  their  authenticity ;  or  assuming  topics  as 
neiug  true,  and  advancing  them  as  grounds  of  premature  conclu¬ 
sions,  instead  of  proceeding  from  tlie  first  of  the  related  sub¬ 
jects,  established  by  its  appropriate  proofs,  to  the  next  in  order, . 
and  thus  reaching  the  conclusion  by  the  regular  and  firm  gra¬ 
dations  bv  which  it  should  he  attained.  The  Inspiration  of 
the  New  Testament  is  unquestionably  a  topic  of  the  very 
highest  consideration,  inasmuch  as  the  iTivine  authority  of  its 
doctrines  and  precepts  is  involved  in  it.  But  theevidenc^e  from 
which  its  Inspiration  must  be  deduced,  cannot  he  arrived  at 
till  some  other*  branches  of  Christian  divinity  have  been  coii- 
J^idered.  The  remarks  of  Bishop  Marsh  on  this  subject  in  the 
^rst  part  of  his  Lectures,  are  correct  and  valuable,  and  require 
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only  to  be  known*  to  rimun*.  io  the  proseiution  <jf  theolo^ic^ 
Niudieti,  the  precision  re<pu»ite  to  their  most  advanta^ous  cul. 
tivation. 

The  work  before  ns  is  written  in  conformity  to  the  arnin|i;r* 
uieni  recommeiwletl  by  Uie  Cambridge  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity,  but,  as  tlu*  Author  informs  us,  indc})«ndently  of  hit 
siigijestion.  It  is,  sultstantially,  part  of  the  outline  of  a 
course  of  l^ectures  read  to  the  students  attending  the  Divinity 
Hall  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  St.  Andrew’s. 

*  Thcol)^c^valio^s  of  which’, the  following  outline  is  givtMi,  were  designixi, 
looping  H5  much  as  possible  to  this  plan  of  inquiry,  to  exhibit  what  is 
nn>st  essential  to  the  eliments  of  f)iblical  criticism  and  theology,  by  bring¬ 
ing  out  upon  the  New  Testament,  as  u  text-book,  whatever  informut'mn  ap- 
peart'd  intimately  connected  w  iih  its  varhais  internal  character,  and  iisex- 
lertiul  History.  For  thin  pur(K>si‘  are  laid  down,  in  some  preliminary  obser¬ 
vations,  tiic  ultimate  priiicipk's  of  thought,  on  which  it  wdl  be  found  Uiat 
all  ll)c  iHiasibU'  inquirii*s  involvi^d  in  the  science  of  theology  must  turn, 
and  by  the  right  application  of  which  the  science  in  all  its  parts  U 
to  Ik*  inxestigated  :  then,  with  the  view  of  sliewing  how  fitly  these  apply 
to  Christianity,  is  brought  out  in  succession,  what  can  Ih*  learnt  widi 
regaiil  to  the  inlerpretation  of  the  New  Testainent,  and  its  peculiar 
difliculties — the  origin  and  preservation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  auiben* 
licity  and  gcnuiiu’ness  of  its  ditfereiit  btH)ks — the  purposes  for  which 
each  sr^’ins  to  have  Iktii  written,  and  from  whicli  each  receives  Us 
peculiar  character — the  style  of  the  different  writers — and  the  evidence 
that  the  New  Testament  contains  n  Divine  revelation.  'ITie  objections 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  the  inspinition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  its 
moral  and  ndigious  doctrines,  w  ill  remain  for  future  consideration.'  p.  1^. 

The  distribution  and  contents  of  the  work,  are  as  follow: 
Chap.  I.  Of  the  FJemcnis  of  Theology,  Sec.  1.  Of  tlte  Im¬ 
portance  of  tlie  Study  of  Theology-  2.  Of  some  external 
Circumstances  favourable  to  the  study  of  Theology.  3.  Of 
the  First  Principles  of  Natural  and  Sacred  Theology.  4.  Of 
the  Analogy  between  the  use  of  those  princiiiles  in  Tlieologv, 
and  their  use  in  oilier  sciences.  6.  Of  the  Use  of  Reason  is 
SacTtal  Theology.  Chap.  11.  Of  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Sac  Teitatnent,  Sec.  1.  Of  tlie  inter))retation  of  the  New 
Testament.  2.  Of  tlie  Dilliculties  in  the  Interpretation  of  the 
'  New  Teslanient.  3.  Of  Dilliculties  from  tlie  Metaphorical 
l.’se  of  Words.  4.  Of  Dilliculties  from  Idiom.  5.  Of  Difti- 
cultie^  fnun  the  Subject  of  a  W  ork.  6.  Of  Dilliculties  from 
the  Pur|M»se  or  Plan  of  a  W  ork.  7.  Of  DilFicultieH  from  the 
Style  ol  the  W'riter.  8.  Of  the  Means  of  removing  these 
Diflicullies.  Chap.  III.  Of  the  Authenticity  of'  the  Sac 
I'ottjiwnt,  Set'.  1.  Clf  the  Natiirt?  of  the  Evidence  for  the 
Authenticity  of  laterary  W%»rks,  and  the  Importance  of  ascer* 
taming  the  Aulhcuticiiy  of  (he  New  TesUuuenl.  2.  Of  the 
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Presumption  and  direct  Testimony  for  tlie  Authenti- 
city  of  the  New  Testament.  3.  Of  the  direct  Testimony  to 
the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  through  the  first  four 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Church.  4.  5.  0.  Of  certain  pecu- 
Jhirities  in  the  Testimonies  of  tiie  Apostolical  Fathers.  7.  Of 
certain  Historical  Facts  strengthening  the  direct  Testimony  for 
die  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament.  H.  Of  the  Internal 
Evidence  for  the  Authenticity  of  the  N«w  Testament.  9.  Qha- 
racter  of  the  Objections  to  the  Authenticity  of  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament,  classed  by  Eusebius  as  10, 

Ketleclions  on  tlie  Evidence  for  the  Authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament.  Chap.  IV.  Of  the  Integrity  of  the  Text  of  the 
Neic  Testament .  Sec.  1.  Of  the  Nature  of  the  Evidence  for 
the  Integrity  of  tJie  Text,  2,  Of  tJie  Manner  of  trying  the 
SulHcicucy  of  the  Evidence.  3.  Of  the  MSS.  of  Uie  New 
Testament.  4.  Of  the  Versions  of  the  New  Testament.  6. 
Of  tlie  Quotations  of  the  Fathers  from  the  New  Testament. 
6.  Of  the  Union.  Comparative  Value,  and  General  Amount  of 
the  Evidence  from  these  different  channels.  Chap.  V.  Of 
the  Purpose  and  Style  of  the  N/i*u)  Testament,  Sec.  1.  Of  the 
Purpose  and  Style  of  the  Books  of  the  Ntw  Testament.  2. 
Of  the  Purpose  for  which  the  Gospels,  Acts*  and  Epistles 
were  written.  3.  Of  the  Style  of  the  Writers  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8.  Simplicity — Perspicuity — Vivacity — 
Dignity  tuid  Elegance — Pathos  and  Sublimity  of  their  Style, 
il.  Style  of  the  Epistles.  10.  Style  of  the  Prophetical  parts 
of  the  New  Testament.  11.  Of  the  Quotations  in  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Old  Testament.  12.  Reflections  on  the 
Purpose  and  Style  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Chap.  VI.  Of  the  New  Testament  as  a  Divine  Revelation, 
Sec.  1.  Of  the  New  Testament  as  the  Record  of  a  Divine 
Revelation,  or  of  the  Credibility  of  its  Contents.  2.  On  the 
Consistency  of  the  Moral  Precepts,  Doctrines,  and  Facts  in 
the  New  Testament,  with  the  first  principles  of  necessary 
truth.  3.  Of  Miracles.  4.  Of  the  direct  Evidence  that  tlie 
New  Testament  contains  a  Divine  Revelation.  5.  Of  the 
Miracles  by  which  the  Christian  Religion  is  provtd  to  be  of 
Divine  Origin.  6.  Of  tlie  Prejudice  which  often  influences 
the  examination  of  the  evidence  for  Christianity*  7.  Of  the 
Prtsumptions  in  favour  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  8.  Of  the  Direct  Eviclence  of  the  Qualifica> 
tions  of  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament  as  credible  Wit¬ 
nesses.  9.  Of  the  Collateral  and  Subordinate  Testimony  by 
wliidhthat  of  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament  is  corroDora- 
teil — Roman  Poets  and  Hi8torian.s*^Jewisli  Nation  and  Wri¬ 
ters — Early  Writers  ag;iinst  Christianity — Early  Converts  and 
l  athers.  10.  Of  the  Nature  and  Amount  of  this  ln(|uiry'into 
the  Books  ul  tile  New  Tchtamtlit,  and  ol’tlie  Unity  and  Strength 
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of  the  Arjjuiuent  which  it  contains  for  the  Truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The  rti^ular  process  t)y  which  the  human  mind  advances  in 
its  investigation  i»f  tnitli  in  general,  is  evidentiv  the  manner  in 
which  it  must  proceed  in  tin*  examination  of  tlie  truth  of  Re* 
liil^ion.  In  this  respect,  tlie  a^ent  and  the  means  are  thesar.ie; 
the  ol)ject  only  is  ditierent.  The  Scriptures  are  clearly  pru- 
]»ounded  to  us  as  re<juirinj»  the  use  of  our  understandin{rg  jjj 
relation  to  their  veracity,  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  are 
tiiiployed  on  other  objects  of  our  knowledjxe.  The  religion 
of  Christ  is  a  system  of  faith  and  worship  among  many 
systems  of  religion  which  exist,  or  have  existed  in  the  world; 
and  the  truth  of  it.  uiideuiahly  involving  the  falsity  of  those 
systems  to  whleh  it  is  opposed,  must  he  ascertained  and  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which,  in  other  cases, 
truth  is  discriminated  from  error.  To  assume  that  it  is  “  from 
**  Heaven,**  is  not  the  kind  of  homage  by  which  it  can  be 
intelligently  honoured.  Witliout,  therefore,  minutely  scrutin¬ 
izing  the  philosophical  data  assumed  by  Dr.  Cook  as  the  ground¬ 
work  of  his  Inquiry,  his  ‘  tiist  principles’  may  fairly  claim  to 
he  admitted  to  that  distinction  and  importance  which  he  has 
assigned  tluMu,  on  account  of  their  primary’  use  in  the  affairs  of 
life.  Tlu'se  first  piiiu  iples  are  :  1.  *  The  belief  in  the  objects 

•  of  consciousness,  and  in  those  perceived  by  the  external 
‘  senses.*  *J.  •  riie  objects  of  our  consciousness  and  of  our 

•  external  st  nses  suggest  the  idea  of  causation.*  3.  ‘  Expec- 

•  tutioii  follows  t  xperience :  we  think  that,  in  similar  circum- 

*  stances,  similar  causes  will  have  similar  etlects,  or,  r/re  versa, 

'  that  similar  etle<'ts  will  have  similar  causes.*  4.  ‘  The  idea 
'  of  fitness  ;  /.  c.  of  adaptation  of  means  ends.*  5.  ‘  The. 

*  iflea  of  dt'sigii.*  fi.  Tlie  peTce])tion  of  the  ‘  essential  dif- 
'  ferencc'  between  actions  as  right  and  wrong.*  7.  The  belief 
of  human  testimony  ‘  for  the  truth  of  facts  of  which  we  have 

*  not  the  evidence  of  external  .sense  or  consciousness.’  These 
are  assumed  hy  the  Author  as  ultimate  laws  of  thought;  and 
he  carries  tliciu  fonvard  w  ith  him  in  his  course,  making  constant 
reference  fo  them  in  the  discussions  of  his  work,  amf  directing 
the  application  of  them  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  Christian 
evidences.  He  undertakes  to  conduct  the  proof  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  from  principles  which  are  intenvoven  with  the 
mental  constitution  of  human  creatures,  leaving  nothing  to  he 
supplied  by  gratuitous  admission,  and  leading  irresistibly  to 
file  conclusion,  that  the  truth  of  Christianity  can  he  discarded 
or  resisted,  only  when  the  past  transactions  of  mankind  are 
pronounced  incredible,  the  history’  of  the  world  is  regarded  as 
a  fable,  and  all  confidence  and  credence  among  men  are  de¬ 
stroyed. 
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The  iiUcrpretntion  ol’  the  New  Testanieut,  pluceil  by  the 
Author  as  tlie  first  of  the  several  inquiries  which  bt'loiijr  to  the 
subject -correctly,  we  think,  for,  as  he  remarks,  ‘  unless  we 

*  Clin  uiideistaiid  its  lun^ua^e  in  the  sense  intended  by  the 

*  writers,  all  other  (juestions  relating  to  the  New  Testament 

*  become  unnecessary.’  The  operations  of  criticism  in  restoring 
the  inteirrity  of  the  text  of  an  author,  are  certainly  not  antece- 
ileiit  to  the  perusal  and  explication  of  his  writing.  The  errors 
of  an  Author's  text,  its  redundancies,  or  defects, or  anomalous 
constructions,  are  to  be  detected  and  removed  only  by  means 
of  an  ac(|uainlance  with  the  contents  and  meaning  of  his 
work.  The  tirst  ol*ject  in  respect  to  any  book,  is,  evidently,  to 
understand  it :  apart  from  this,  criticism  is  a  superfluous  and 
useless  vocation.  The  interpretation  of  an  Author,  it  is  equally 
obvious,  should  be  made  from  a  correct  text  of  his  work.  Per¬ 
haps.  therefore,  the  distinction  which  we  would  suggest,  may 
he  of  some  value  in  the  accurate  classification  of  theological 
topics.  W  e  would  designate  the  interpretation  of  an  author 
which  necessardy  )>recedes  the  consideration  of  the  integrity 
of  his  text,  as  the  literan/  interpretation  ;  and  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  requires  a  previously  corrected  text,  as  the  practical 
interpretation.  To  this  distinction,  objections  might,  possibly, 
he  made  :  the  question  is  one  of  some  nicety.  But,  whatever 
may  be  the  dilliculties  attending  it.  Dr.  Cook,  we  think,  has 
properly  determined  in  giving  primary  consequence  to  the  In¬ 
terpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  connexion  with  the 
other  subjects  of  his  Inquiry.  The  New  Testament,  like  every 
literary  work,  enqiloys  written  language  for  the  communication 
of  thought;  and  the  question  which  first  presents  itself  for 
eousideratlon  in  respect  to  it  is,  Wdiat  are  the  grounds  on  which 
it  may  he  believed,  that  a  right  interpretation  of  this  book  is 
still  attainable  ?  It  is  not  enough,  as  Dr.  Cook  remarks,  to 
answer,  ‘  that  this  point  never  seriously  was,  or  can  he  doubted/ 

*  In  scientific  inquiry,  no  conclusion,  how'tvcr  readily  admitted, 
diould  be  left,  without  tracing  its  connexion  with  the  first  principles  of 
truth  from  which  it  properly  follows.  Kven  in  mathematical  science,  we 
can  sometimes,  by  merely  looking  at  the  diagrams,  perceive  the  truth  of 
propositions  which  may  be  brought  out  by  a  process  of  reasoning;  nor 
IH'tluips  is  our  conviction  of  the  truth  greater,  alter  wc  have  gone  through 
ilie  piocessthnn  IxTore.  So  it  is  in  some  measure  with  the  proposition, 
that  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  can  now  be  understood.  How¬ 
ever  indubitable,  it  is  not  self-evident ;  and  the  science  of  theology  re¬ 
quires  that  wc  be  able  to  deduce  it  from  the  proper  principles. 

*  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  there  is  no  such  natural  connexion 
between  ideas  and  words,  whether  spoken  or  written,  as  to  enable  us, 
without  previous  instruction,  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  We  can¬ 
not  judge  directly  from  any  idea,  by  what  term  in  language  it  must  be  dc- 
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noiril,  i>r  Tn^m  uny  what  idea  it  must  dcnolo.  Monco,  were  any 

one  whuhnd  not  boon  taught  (he  l:in^ua<;o,  to  take  up  a  i'(»py  ol  ihi'  Nrw 
I’l^iamont  in  the  orij'inal,  he  would  not  know  tho  moaning  of  one  word 
that  It  rontains;  and  this  teachin|t,  which  is  necessary  now,  for  the  same 
rra5ion,  must  have  Ix'cn  always  neces>ary,  and  as  far  ah  the  New  'I'esta- 
mint  is  concerned,  must  de|HM)d  for  its  accuracy  U(H)n  the  carefulness 
with  which  the  ultimate  principles  of  belief,  ci^eiitial  to  the  transmission 
of  all  lan^ua^es,  have  been  einployi'd  for  transmitting  the  language  of  tin; 
New  Testament.  'I'hese  ultimate  principles,  as  has  bi‘en  alreatly  no¬ 
ticed,  are  1st,  Our  belief  in  human  testimony  :  and,  ^dly,  Our  constitu¬ 
tional  capacity  to  learn  gradually  that  meaning  of  artificial  language,  for 
the  truth  of  which  testimony  is  the  direct  evidence.  Of  the  Isi,  viz.  Our 
b«dief  in  human  testimony,  nothing  farther  need  hi'  said.  Of  the  2d,  The 
constitutional  capacity  mentioned  of  lK*ing  taught  artificial  language,  it 
may  be  farther  observed,  that  it  consists,  1st,  in  our  original  power  of  in¬ 
terpreting  the  language  of  nature  ;  those  l<K)ks,  (ones,  and  gestnrt«,  which 
in  all  nations  are  nearly  the  same  ;  2dly,  in  the  analogical  inferences  na- 
lurally  formed  by  ns,  from  the  thoughts  which  we  ourselves  have  in  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  to  those  which  other  beings  w  hom  we  know  to  be  in¬ 
telligent,  will  have  in  the  same  or  similar  circumstances;  so  that  we  can 
thus  |>enetrate  into  their  minds,  far  bt'yond  the  direct  reach  of  the  language 
of  nature  ;  atui,  3dly,  the  thoughts  of  others  having  been  thus  interpreted, 
in  the  usual  conclusion  from  experience,  that  there  is  relation,  htness,  de¬ 
sign,  l)elwTen  rt'gularly  consecutive  phenomena,  importing  that  the  words 
uniformly  pronouncetl  where  wo  know  the  thoughts  to  be  the  same,  must 
U'  urtificiul  signs  of  thtMie  thoughts.  'I'he  rapidity  and  precision  with 
which  words  once  undorslooel,  suggest  the  ideas  which  they  have  been 
chosen  to  denote,  make  them  necessarily  prefern'd  as  signs  of  thought  on 
every  subject,  till,  as  their  numln'r  or  metaphorical  application  increases, 
they  almi>st  entirely  supplant  the  natural  signs  by  which  they  were  in- 
Irmluced.  Vet  may  it  be  observed,  that  artificial  language  never  can  at¬ 
tain  such  copiousness  and  precision,  as  to  supersede  that  very  exercise  of 
the  understanding  which  is  necessary  in  interpit'ting  the  language  of  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  by  the  very  same  exercise  now  analyzed,  that  the  hearer  or 
reader  must  continually  Ik*  ready  to  supply  all  that  is  left  to  be  supplied, 
in  those  blanks  in  the  notation  of  thought  inseparable  from  human  Ian* 
guage.  Out  of  know  ledge  otherwise  acquiroti,  we  eke  out  the  truth  of  artifi¬ 
cial  language,  thu:*  giving  to  it,  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  a  continuity  and 
completeness  which  in  fact  it  does  not  posst'ss.  The  process  is  so  easily 
performed,  that  on  all  on! inary  subjects  it  eludes  our  obs4Tvation;  but 
may  always  be  detectctl  by  comparing  the  wonderfully  minute  links  in 
the  chain  of  thought,  with  the  comparatively  disjointed  notation  of  them 
by  language. 

*  Such  are  the  ultimate  laws  and  operation  of  thought,  by  which  the 
knowledge  of  every  language  must  be  acquired  and  transmitted ;  and  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  the  transmission,  we  must  examine  the 
circumstances  l>est  titted  to  assure  us  that  in  effecting  this  purpose,  these 
laws  and  operations  werv*  faithfully  observed,  fn  other  words,  we  must 
learn,  throughout  (he  whole  series  of  reporters  wlio  bringdown  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  language  from  generation  to  gcneraliou,  the  reasons  why  we  may 
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tni^t  that  ihrtonchcrs  on  U»e  one  hami,  and  the  acholar^  on  the  other, 
n^aJe  respociivelv  those  exercises  of  mind,  without  which,  human  tes¬ 
timony  in  a  case  of  this  kind  would  nut  be  entitled  to  credit.  These  we 
hnd  to  exist  in  the  inducements  to  attention,  accuracy,  and  tidelity,  which 
must  o|>erate  wherever  any  etTorts  are  made  to  presen’c  language;  in  the 
publicity  and  extent  with  which  the  pretensions  to  its  preservation  have 
prevailed ;  in  the  want  of  every  rational  object,  and  indiH^d  in  the  utter 
impossibility  of  fraud :  and  in  the  consistent  meaning  which  the  gene¬ 
rally  received  sense  of  words  and  phrases  give's  to  all  the  passages  and  ex- 
pn'ssions  w  here  they  are  found  combined.  Taking  all  these  things  to¬ 
gether,  we  make  out  a  case  where  ignorance  is  impossible,  and  deceit  im- 
prat'ticablc :  where  of  consequence  the  testimony  is  complete,  and  the 
knowledge  of  language  must  be  accurately  preserved.*  pp.  44 — 7« 

These  remarks  are  applied  to  the  language  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  In  the  subsequent  sections,  the  difficulties  attending 
it  are  enumerated,  and  the  means  of  removing  them  are  de¬ 
scribed.  The  discussions  in  these  sections  are  extremely 
valuable,  and  are  distinguished  by  great  nicety  of  acumen  and 
sound  judgement.  We  can  make  room  for  only  one  or  two  pa¬ 
ragraphs. 

*  3.  The  careful  study  of  the  New  Testament  itsedf,  is  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  for  overcoming  its  diflicultii's.  Without  such  study  all  other 
means  will  bt*  of  little  avail.  It  is  one  thing  mendy  to  read  a  book,  and 
another  to  n^ad  it  with  understanding ;  and  patient  attentive  study  cannot 
be  less  luxessary  for  this  end,  with  respect  to  the  New  Testament,  than 
any  other  work.  Such  vigorous  exercise  of  the  mind  in  reading,  is  ne- 
Ci'ssary,  that  we  may  discover  the  facts  to  which  the  writers  allude  ;  (fur 
even  this  discovery  sometimes  may  be  made  by  attention  to  their  own 
words;)  that  we  may  select,  from  the  various  meanings  of  woids,  those 
which  U'st  hai  monizi'  with  the  subject  and  scope  of  the  diflerent  books  ; 
that  we  may  supply  the  proper  connecting  circumstances,  in  passages 
uiiere  the  train  of  thought  is  irregularly  conducted,  or  impcrkclly  ex¬ 
pressed;  that  we  may  collect  and  arrange  the  leading  principles  of  reli¬ 
gious  truth,  to  which  all  the  ditVerent  parts  of  the  writings  have  more 
open  or  tacit  reference,  and  with  reference  to  which,  all  ought  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted.  For  this  cflicicrU  rea<ling,  which,  w  ithout  close*  attention  and 
study,  is  impossible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  not  in  the  dis¬ 
jointed  desultory  manner  which  the  division  into  chapters  and  verses  is 
apt  to  produce,  but  by  taking,  as  much  as  possible  at  once,  the  whtde  ex¬ 
tent  and  bearings  of  each  btM)k.  As  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
clearly  relate  to  onegn^at  subject,  the  Christian  revelation,  it  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  necessary  to  carry  this  continuous  reading  throughout  the  wlmle  ; 
and  not  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  that  revelation,  till  the  joint  amount  of 
the  whole  can  be  thus  collected.  Nut  thus  to  gather,  from  all  the  dideiv'nt 
books,  wbat  each  has  said  of  their  common  subject,  must  be  to  narrow. the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  designed,  that  our  opinion  of  the  revelation 
should  ho  formed  ;  and  much  the  same  error  in  biblical  criticism,  as  nut 
to  employ  the  clearer  passages  in  the  same  wtuk,  to  illustrate  those  which 
are  more  obscure.* 
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‘  The  opinion,  the'elon*,  rlml  the  New  *reslameni  may  be  ihoroug  h\j 
un<lrr^tood  by  any  one  who  can  merely  turn  up  a  C»ieek  lawicoii,  if 
»urh  an  opinion  cun  be,  is  enti(le<l  to  no  more  consideration  than  that 
which  pronounces  all  human  learning;  hostile  to  true  religion;  as  if  tbfo- 
lojty*  every  other  science,  hud  not  to  be  acquired  by  study  ;  and  as 
if  the  Almiithty,  in  ci»nveyinj»  to  men  his  most  pri'cious  gift,  acictl  in  di- 
n*ct  op|)osition  to  the  plan  on  which  he  hus  made  the  best  mental  ac* 
quiri'ments  the  reward  of  intellectual  and  moral  exertion.  Who  makes 
the  bt‘st  usi'ol  his  knowledge,  is  another  question  ;  and  it  is  conceivable, 
that  a  plain,  unlettered  man,  as  he  may,  by  attentive  reading,  learn  all 
that  is  necessary  lor  salvation,  so  may  live  more  in  the  fear  of  Ciorl,  and 
the  faith  of  Jesus,  than  the  most  learnetl  and  ingenious  critics.  Hut  our 
mi>takc  would  be  mi>erable,  were  we  to  a'isign  the  virtue  of  the  former,  as 
the  projrer  const^qiience  ol  his  ignorance,  and  the  defects  ot  the  latter,  of 
his  learning.  The  tendencies  are  exactly  the  reverse  :  so  that,  great  must 
be  the  additional  demerit  and  responsibility  of  him,  who  shall  have  per¬ 
verted  liberal  education  and  science  fiom  their  proper  moral  intlucnce.* 

pp.  83— 8b. 

Tlie  phmse  '  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament/  is  used  by 
Professor  (’ook  to  siv^uily,  not  the  truth  of  the  inforsiation 
contained  in  the  several  hooks  whicli  it  includes,  but  the  fact  of 
tlieir  huvinj^  heeu  written  bv  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  as¬ 
cribed.  This  sense  of  the  expression  is  the  reverse  ot  Pishop 
W  atson’s  well  known  and  extensively  adopted  use  of  the  term. 
That  learned  person  defined  an  ‘  autlientic  hook*  us  being  that 
which  relates  matters  of  fart  as  they  really  haj>pened.  This 
definition  does  not  meet  the  approbation  of  nishop  Marsh, 
wliose  explanation  of  the  term  (inthentlc,  is  the  same  as  that 
given  by  the  pn  sent  Author.  And  this,  we  think,  is  the  more 
eligible  definition.  Hishop  Watson  uses  thp  term  genuine  to 
denote  that  a  hook  was  ‘  written  hy  the  person  whose  iiiuiie 
‘  it  hears  as  the  author  of  it.*  (lenuineness  is  rather  to  be 
considered  as  descriptive  of  the  freedom  of  an  author’s  text 
from  corruption  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  so  used.  The  word  ‘  in- 
*  tegrity’  is,  however,  tin*  expression  which  is  generally  ap- 
provcil  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  unifoniily  employed  in  this 
sense  l)v  Dr.  Cook.  The  use  of  terms  is  sometimes  a  point 
ol  hut  little  moment  ;  and  every  author,  provided  he  explain 
tlie  sen.se  in  which  he  uses  them,  is  at  liberty  to  use  his 
own.  Hut  the  t'Xpressions  nuthvntic  and  genuine,  are  frequently 
introduced  into  theological  discussions  without  discrimi¬ 
nation.  and  in  connexions  which  are  not  seldom  perplexing 
to  a  reader.  The  usage  of  the  Author  of  the  “  Iiujuiry*^  is 
in  our  opinion,  frt  e  from  all  exception ;  and  we  should  he 
glad  if  our  recommendation  might  he  of  service  in  obtaining  • 
for  his  correct  expressions  the  common  sutiiagc  of  theological 
writers. 
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Tlie  remarks  which  occur  in  the  several  sections  employed 
in  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  Authenticity,  as  np|>lying 
to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  are  very  inpenious,  and 
thev  are  ultoijether  conclusive.  In  the  third  section,  the  Au» 
thor  reviews  the  external  evidence  as  comprising  testimonies  of 
ancient  writers,  from  tlie  first  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,'  to 
Eusebius  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Bishop  Marsh 
has,  with  some  advantage  to  the  arpjument,  inverted  this  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  early  testimonies;  and  disposes  of  them  in 
an  ascending  series,  commencin;j;  with  those  of  the  fourth  ceii- 
tuiy'  and  tracing;  them  upwards  to  the  first  century.  Mr. 
Horne,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Introduction,  has  followed 
the  order  of  the  learned  prelate.  The  external  evidence  is  of 
primary  importance;  an  improved  method  of  exhihitiiiij;  its 
connexion,  and  of  displaying  its  force,  must,  therefore,  be  of 
real  advantaire  to  the  nibiical  student.  From  the  section  on 
the  internal  evidence,  we  extract  the  following  passages. 

‘  'I'he  New  Testament  has,  by  direct  testimony,  bot?n  ascribed  to  eight 
ditfereiu  writers.  It'  this  be  true,  there  should  be  indications  of  it  in  the 
diversity  of  style  which  the  New  'I'estament  contains.  This  wc  expect, 
with  such  reason  from  the  well  ascertained  and  easily  accounted  for 
fact,  of  there  being  peculiarities  more  or  less  striking  in  the  style  of 
every  writer  who  has  the  slightest  pretensions  to  originality,  that  were  no 
such  divei^ities  of  style  found  in  the  New  Testament,  there  would  arise 
from  hence  a  formidable  objection  to  the  fact  asserted  in  the  direct  U*s- 
timony,  of  its  having  been  the  work  of  eight  sc'parate  persons.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  it  has  precisely  such  diversitie.s  of  style  as  correspond  with 
the  assertion.  'Fhcre  is,  without  doubt,  in  the  texture  of  this  evidence,  ' 
a  delicacy  perceptible  only  to  scholars,  and  which  even  scholars  will 
perceive  with  acuteness  proportioned  to  the  fine  tact  of  judgement  and 
taste,  formed  by  habitual  attention  to  all  the  slightest  shades  by  which 
variety  of  style  is  produced  :  but  that  there  an*  such  appropriate  diver¬ 
sities  in  each,  discernible  through  that  Hebrew  idiom  which  is  common 
to  all  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  could  not  be  questioned  by 
any  one  who  reads  with  the  smallest  literary  discernment.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  Michaelis,  who  adv'erts  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  style  of  all 
the  writers,  excepting  Peter,  the  style  of  whose  EpPstles,  it  will  be  gene¬ 
rally  admitted,  has  a  sufficiently  marked  peculiar  character.  This  fact, 
then,  which  it  is  enough  to  state  here  in  general  terms,  and  which  can¬ 
not  well  be  disputed,  becomes  a  part  of  the  internal  evidence  considered.' 

*  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  pretend  to  have  been  natives, 
or  long  naturalized  residents  in  Palestine,  and  all  Hebrews,  (Luke  being 
from  Cyrenc,  and  Paul  from  Tarsus,)  about  1800  years  ago.  Are 
there  any  marks  in  their  w  ritings  corresponding  with  this  pretension  ? 
1st,  They  write  in  the  language  which,  considering  the  state  of  the 
world  at  that  lime,  and  the  end  for  which  they  wrote,  was  that  which 
•Jiy  writer  of  good  sense  would  in  such  circumstances  have  preferred. 
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Thai  Un;|uai:i‘  was  noi  ihe  Wcslorn  or  Kaslcni  Arainafan,  in  SyriK'hil- 
claic,  •  bruDch  ot'  the  Hebrew  »t(>ck,  and  »p(»kon  in  Cvalilee  and  Juda* 
I'or  (bat,  being  a  provincial  language,  would  have  greatly  contracted  Ue 
sphere  within  which  their  writings  could  have  been  understood  ;  byt 
the  Greek  language,  which,  sulrscquently  to  the  coiujuests  of  Alexander, 
bt'camc  prevalent  in  many  of  the  countries  subtlued  by  him»  and  mu^ 
have  been  pretty  generally  understood  even  in  Judxa.  Whatever  may 
be  thyught  of  the  purpose',  and  of  the  original  language  in  which  the 
Gus|>el  of  Matthew,  and  the  Kpistlc  to  the  Hebrews,  averc  written,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  designcnl  for  the 
use  of  persons  who  lived  where  the  Greek  language  was  best  understood ; 
and  hence,  from  be  ing  written  in  that  language,  although  not  the  Ian- 
guage  which  the  authors  could  write  in  greatest  purity,  have  interiial 
evidence  of  their  authenticity.  This  evidence  is  carried  out  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  have  writUn  the  Greek  ;  for  they  write  it  with  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  the  very  manner  in  which,  fn)m  invariable  principlei  in 
our  nature,  we  should  conclude,  that  it  would  have  been  written  by  |)eh 
Allis  of  their  ctiucalion.  Of  this  fact,  no  Hebrew  and  Gret'k  scliolai 
will  pnibably  miw  entertain  a  doubt, — which  fact,  were  it  not  character 
ristical  of  the  New  Testament,  would  create  an  objection  to  its  being 
the  work  of  the  reputed  authors,  to  be  solved  only  by  having  recourse  to 
inspiration  ;  a  preternatural  interposition,  which,  had  it  operated  in  this 
way,  would  have  thus  prevented  one  striking  part  of  the  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  authenticity — which  has  not  for  any  such  purpose  lieeii  claim¬ 
ed — and  fniin  resorting  to  which  wo  are  at  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  pre¬ 
cluded.  Hut  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  is  deeply  imbui'd  with 
the  Hebrew  idiom,  and  thus  harmoni/cs  with  the  country  and  time  of 
the  alhged  writers.  From  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebraisms,  Michaelis 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  discerning  critic  must  refer  them  to  an  ago  p(»^ 
terior  to  that  of  the  LX X., (from  the  Hebraisms  of  which  version,  how¬ 
ever  analogous,  tln'y  e<»iisidenibly  differ,)  and  yet  not  subsequent  to  aa 
early  part  of  the  secoml  century.'  pp.  132 — 136. 

The  diKtribuiion  which  Eusebius  has  made  of  the  several 
books  of  tile  New  Testiinieut,  is  well  known.  To  some  of 
tliein,  he  has  given  the  desipuition  of  arrAfyo^f*ci,  nut  lutirfr^ 
stitlif  athmttcd  books.  If  this  ilistribution  were  perfectly  unob¬ 
jectionable,  were  the  works  which  Eusebius  has  classed  as 
of  doubtful  character  to  be  received  as  of  inferior  authority, 
compared  with  the  other  hooks  of  the  New  Testament,  nothing 
that  is  included  in  Christianity  as  a  part  of  either  its  doctrines 
or  its  morality,  would  be  defaced  or  weakened,  since  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  former  are  in  agreement  in  these  respects  with  those 
of  the  latter.  On  the  obiections  drawn  from  the  Eusebian 
cbussitication,  some  valualde  remarks  occur  in  the  ninth  section, 
which  do  not,  however,  exhaust  the  subject.  The  observations 
which  are  made  by  the  Author  on  the  supposed  anonymous  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament,  are  excx'lfent.  VVei^ 
the  writers  of  them  unknown,  or  had  their  nuines  het‘ii  lost,  their 
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qukiiticaiioiii^  to  write  with  accuracy  and  aulliorityf  might  still 
liife  been  known. 

*  IIa<i  lliis,  therefore,  taken  place,  (namely,  their  anonymonx  pub¬ 
lication,)  there  ini^ht  still  have  remained  suthcieiU  testimony  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  lH)oks  themselves.  It  might  still  have  been  traced,  through 
continuous  unexceptionable  evidence,  that  they  bad  been  written  at  the 
vtry  time  when  the  whole  facts  which  they  record,  are  staled  to  ha\e 
come  to  pass,  and  published  aiuongst  the  persons  most  interested  and 
iifst  qualitied  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  record  ;  and  hud  it  appeared, 
as  it  might  have  donet  from  such  evidence,  that  then  and  over  after, 
they  had  been  received  as  works  of  perfect  authority,  upon  what  ground 
could  rt^)>ect  to  that  authority  have  been  now  withdrawn  ?  \Vc  should 
then  have  had  the  very  evidence  for  the  qualifications  of  the  writers, 
shich,  as  the  case  stands,  wo  have  for  their  names;  nor  does  it  appear, 
that  a  doubt  could  have  been  attacluHl  to  it,  in  tiie  one  case,  more  justly 
ihsn  in  the  other.  Vet,'  it  is  gratifying  to  think,  that  the  qui'Stion  con¬ 
cerning  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  'I'estainent,  is  not  des¬ 
titute  of  the  additional  security  which  the  names  of  the  individual  wri* 
knmay  bi‘  thought  to  carry  along  w  ith  them.  I'he  question  thus  seems 
brought  to  that  narrow  point,  where,  from  the  outset  of  the  evidence  to 
ibese  authentic  w  ritings,  there  could  he  no  mistake ;  and,  while  our  se¬ 
curity  in  that  evidence  is  thus  incrca.sed,  we  cannot  hut  place  greater 
mist  in  the  veracity  and  corri'ctness  of  the  writings,  when  wc  are  assured, 
sot  only  that  they  must  have  been  composed  by  men  who  were  well 
for  their  task,  hut  that  they  came  from  tlie  intimate  compu- 
iiioDs,  or  immediate  disciples  of  him  whose  actions  and  words  they 
rdate.*  pp.  149,  l->0. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  integjrity  of  the  text  of  tlie  New  Tosta- 
ment,  no  additional  facts  are  adduced  to  enlarge  oiir  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  its  critical  history  ;  but  the  reasoning  of  the  Author 
on  the  subject  of  critical  coniecture,  deserves  tlie  attention  of 
ihoue  persons  who  are  most  adverse  to  the  employment  of  that 
means  of  emendation.  The  apprehensions  concerning  its  con- 
>eauences  to  Revealed  Religion,  to  which  Dr.  Cook  (p.  188) 
refers,  were  not.  as  he  supposes,  first  excited  *  when  the 
‘  edition  of  the  New  Testament  by  the  learned  Mill,  opened 
'  meirs  eyes  to  the  real  sUte  of  the  text.*  The  publicatioa  of 
ike  London  Polyglot  had  long  before  excited  alarm  in  the  minds 
ufsoine  theologians ;  and  Owen,  in  fiarticular,  had  exposed  his 
prejudices  and  his  fears  in  his  “  Considerations  on  the  Prole- 
“  gomena  and  Appendix  of  the  late  Biblia 

The  series  of  remarks  on  the  Style  of  the  Books  of  the  New 
Twtaraent  are  interesting  and  pleasing,  and  are  made  to  con- 
irihute  essentially  to  the  proof  of  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  writers.  No  honest  reader  of  the  Gospels  could  possibly 
‘iMjKine,  ihat  the  Evangelists  had  any  other  purpose  in  tne  com- 
P^ition  of  the  books  w’hich  they  sent  abroad,  than  the  repre- 
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Heiitation  of  tlie  facts  which  tlicy  reconf.  In  describing  tlie 
most  interesting  transactions,  they  never  admonish  their  readen 
of  their  importance.  In  recording  the  events  in  the  life  of  the 
most  illustrious  personage  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  they 
never  employ  a  sentence  in  the  formal  delineation  of  his  cha¬ 
racter. 

*  'rhissinipiicity  runs  through  the  accounts  which  the  Kvangelists  hav« 
given,  botfi  ot  the  preteiiiulural  events  at  the  birth,  baptism,  irin». 
figuration,  crucifixiv>u,  and  ascension  of  Jesus;  and  of  the  various  mi¬ 
racles  which  he  perfonueil  during  his  ministry.  Although  some  of 
these  events  might  have  btvn  told  in  language  of  rich  description;  and 
although  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  which  the  lAangelists  were  so 
familiar,  supplieil  the  finest  sjH'cimens  of  such  splendid  language;  they 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  depart  from  their  simple  style  of  narrative. 
'I’hus,  the  storm  which  Ji‘sus  allayed,  u|>on  the  lake  of  Gennesarcili;  ! 
his  transfiguration  ;  his  ascension  ;  as  well  as  the  singularly  affecting  cie 
cumslances  in  which  some  of  his  miraculous  cures  were  performed;  all 
subjects  of  the  finest  picturescpie  effect,  are  related  by  them  with  as  little 
parade  of  ilietion,  as  any  of  tlie  events  in  his  life.  'I'liey  never  drop  an 
expression,  in  anxiety  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  nature  of  the  facts  which  they  record,  or  to  transfuse  into  hii 
mind  any  conceptions  or  feelings  of  their  own:  they  employ  not,  in 
any  case,  a  single  term,  not  absolutely  necessary  to  convey  a  clislinct 
idea  of  the  facts,  and,  this  done,  they  leave  them  to  make  their  own 
impression.’  pp.  235,  (». 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  should  have  great  pleasure  in 
pointing  out  to  our  n  aders  the  excellent  discussions  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  C'ook  on  the  subject  of  Quotations  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  from  the  Old  Testament.  He  has  treated  this  very  diffi¬ 
cult  and  delicate  topic  ably  and  judiciously,  and  will,  we  ap¬ 
prehend,  bring  some  of  his  readers  nearer  to  the  satisfaction 
which  they  liave  sought  to  obtain  on  this  question,  than  they 
have  hitIuTto  been  able  to  approach.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
dilliciilties  which  he  has  left  without  solution  ;  hut  he  has  not 
left  us  without  some  stromj:  reasons  for  regarding  those  diffi- 
<*ulties  as  of  diminished  consequence.  The  remarks  on  Ihe 
evidence  from  Miracles,  (in  which  we  meet  with  an  able  ex¬ 
posure  of  Mr.  Hume's  sophistry’,)  and  on  the  application* of 
the  argument  in  illustration  of  the  credibility  of  the  Christian 
Itevelation.  are  replete  witli  proofs  of  the  Author's  accuracy  of 
perception,  and  Ins  powers  of  reasonintj.  The  testimony  in 
favour  of  Miracles  implies,  not  a  contest  of  opposite  experi¬ 
ences,  but,  as  Paley  bus  justly  stated,  a  comparison  of  opposite 
iinnrohabilities  ;  and  the  question,  as  Dr.  Cook  remarks,  is, 

‘  whether  it  he  more  iinprobahle  that  the  miracle  should  be 

*  true,  or  the  testimony’  false.' 

‘  Nt)\v,  rvfii  wluMi  thi-  ('xainin.ition  proceeds  upon  what  we  know  of 
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ihf  lawsof  the  material  creation,  ami  of  those  by  which  the  exercise  of 
our  mental  jHjwers  is  regulateil,  and  without  taking  into  view  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  miracle,  and  all  that  may  be  derived  to  its  support  from  the 
importance  and  IxMieticence  of  its  purpose,  a  case  may  be  made  out, 
and  such  it  will  be  found  is  the  case  of  the  miracles  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  where  the  improbability  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  testimony  in 
(heir  favour  being  false.  Judging  of  that  testimony,  not  from  any  cal¬ 
culations  *)f  the  precise  number  of  cases  in  which  men,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world,  have  spoken  truth  or  falsehood,  (for  as  no  such  cal¬ 
culations  could  be  made,  so  would  their  result,  although  they  were 
practicable,  lead  us  quite  away  from  the  truth,)  but  by  those  laws 
which,  from  the  most  ample  experience,  are  known  to  influence,  through 
all  varieties  of  circumstances,  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men  ;  judg¬ 
ing  by  these  laws,  which  are  applicable  to  every  case,  instead  of  trying 
any  one  case  by  other  cases,  from  which  it  may,  in  some  points,  be  very 
different ;  and  supposing  that  the  testimony  for  miracles  were  advanced 
by  men,  found  to  be  in  the  very  situation  most  favourable  for  ascertairing 
the  facts,  i.  e,  w  ith  all  the  organs  of  sense,  and  powers  of  intellect  ne¬ 
cessary  for  ascertaining  them,  with  all  the  inducements  which  human 
nature  regards  the  most,  to  learn  and  certify  what  really  happened,  and 
endowed  with  sagacity,  integrity,  and  virtue,  appearing  in  every  other 
stop  of  their  life  ;  judging  by  these  laws,  and  upon  this  hypothesis,  is  it 
not  more  improbable  that  such  sobei^mindiHl,  virtuous  men,  should  tell 
a  falsehood,  in  doing  which  they  must  act  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  our 
rational  nutui'e,  afford  indeed  indications  of  being,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  swayed  by  veneration  and  by  contempt  of  God  and  moral  rectitude, 
by  love  and  by  total  disregard  of  life,  by  honesty  and  by  fraud,  in  short, 
by  every  most  contradictory  motive ;  is  not  all  this  more  improbable, 
than  that  there  should  be  a  preternatural  change  in  those  physical  arrange¬ 
ments  which,  however  regular,  arc  not  immutable,  and  in  the  change 
of  which,  no  such  contradictions  are  involved  ?  Kven  thus  stated,  the 
former  of  the  two  cases  is  the  more  improbable,  for  it  implies  very  nearly 
a  contradiction.  Hut  when  we  take  also  into  view  ,  the  purpose  to  which 
miracles  may  be,  and  those  of  Christianity  have  been,  applied,  i.  c.  to 
be  the  evidence  of  a  revelation  graciously  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
human  mind,  the  analogy  hereto  the  displays  of  God's  attributes  in  all 
his  other  dispe  nsations,  and  to  that  subserviency  to  the  benefit  of  mind 
evident  in  all  his  other  works;  when  all  this  is  taken  into  view',  the  im¬ 
probability  still  becomes  stronger,  ihid  there  should  be  falsehood  in  the 
testimony  for  the  miracles.  In  such  circumstances,  to  suppose  it  inort^ 
probable  that  the  testimony  for  the  miracles  should  be  false,  than  that 
there  should  have  l>een  any  miraculous  change  upon  the  course  of 
nature  to  effect  such  wise  and  bi'nignant  purposes,  what  is  it,  but  to 
suppose,  cither  that  there  is  in  the  universe  no  omnipotent,  supreme, 
directing  mind,  and  that  while  the  phenomena  of  matter  revolve  by 
soiT\e  invariable,  fatal  determiication,  the  phenomena  of  thought,  in 
reasonable  In'ings,  are  quite  loose  and  fluctuating,  without  any  regulat¬ 
ing  principle  whatever;  or  (hat,  although  an  all-perfect  presiding  mind 
exists,  yet  that  to  such  a  mind,  the  order  given  by  him  to  material  phe- 
ixaneua  is  of  more  coiist'quence  to  he  preservt'd  inviolable,  than  the*  laws 
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lirrscrilH'd  ro  rhc  inli‘llrcinal  powers  of  man,  on  ll»e  pcimantncy  of 
uhich  intellectual  laws  dtpend^  all  that  he  knows  oi  himself,  of  the 
present  life,  of  the  course*  of  nature,  and  of  religion,  both  natural  and 
revealed/  p|>.  318 — 350. 

It  in  hut  too  true,  tliat  C’hristianity  has  its  enemies,  ami  that 
there  are  inanv  who,  in  rwspt  ct  to  it^  truth,  are  professed  un¬ 
believers.  Hut  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  circniiistanceit 
and  mental  associations  of  those  who  compose  this  class,  might 
possibly  ^uard  us  from  any  annoying  effects  ot  their  opposition, 
in  innumerable  instances,  that  which  has  been  rejected,  was 
not  Christianity^  but  a  degrading  superstition  which  no  intelli¬ 
gent  being  in  the  exercise  of  his  reason  could  approve,  and 
which  was  sure  to  be  discarded  so  soon  as  circumstances  should 
be  fiivourable  to  its  exposure.  In  many  other  cases,  it  must 
l)e  granted,  that  the  medium  through  which  mankind  obtain 
their  notions  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  is  not  of  a  kind  to  en¬ 
sure  their  reception  of  its  true  principles,  or  to  excite  to  in¬ 
genuous  iiujuiiy.  How  many  more  are  disqualified  by  indifl'er- 
ence,  by  j)rejudice,  by  corrupt  habits,  from  commencing  and 
carrying  mrward  the  examination  of  the  truth  of  Revelation, 
with  hopeful  prospects  of  success ! 

*  The  cause  of  truth,  therefore,'  remarks  Dr.  Cook,  ‘  independently 
of  their  own  highest  interest,  demands  of  all  who  inquire  into  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  not  only  to  examine  the  evidence, 
but  to  consider  w  hi  ther  their  minds  be  prepared  for  the  examination.  If 
they  will  rush  upon  it  utterly  unqualified  for  the  mental  exyjcisc  which 
the  infinitely  important  task  requires,  they  cannot  possibly  arrive  at  the 
just  conclu'»ion  ;  and  their  failure  here  can  be  only  a  particular  exem¬ 
plification  of  the  general  law  which  has  provided,  that  none  but  the 
“  will*  shall  understand."  ' 

Art.  III.  Ulintrations  of  Japan;  consisting  of  private  Memoirs  and 
Anecdotes  of  the  reigning  Dynasty  of  the  Djogouns  or  Sovereigns  of 
Japan  ;  a  Description  of  the  Feasts  and  Ceremonies  observed  through- 
out  the  Year  at  their  Court ;  and  of  the  Ceremonies  customary  at 
Mariiages  and  Funerals.  By  M.  Titsingh,  formerly  Chief  Agenttotbe 
Dutch  Fast  India  Company  at  Nangusake.  Translated  from  the  French, 
by  Frederic  Shoberl.  llo.  pp.  341.  Coloured  Plates.  London.  182i. 

^'^HK  remarkable  aiul  pertinacious  jealousy  with  w’hich  the 
Japanese  have  guarded  the  approaches  to  the  interior  of 
their  empiie,  has  given  a  keenness  to  European  curiosity  which 
is  scarcely  justified  l>y  the  probable  importance  of  the  disco¬ 
veries  to  be  achieved.  Previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  eenturv*.  conmumication  through  the  medium 
commerce  w  as  nearly  unrestricted  ;  and  much  mystery  still,  jj, 
conceals  the  motives  and  intrigues  which  led* to  the  rigid  adop- ' , 
lion  of  an  opposite  policy.  There  can  be  little  hesitation,  how-  , 
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erfr,  in  ascribing  it,  if  not  entirely,  yet,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
the  misconduct  of  the  Papal  missionaries,  and  to  the  alarm 
which  the  native  priests  felt  at  the  nominal  increase  of  Christi* 
aiiity.  Nominal  only,  it  could,  indeed,  have  been,  since  it  was 
ever  the  distinguishing  and  invariable  policy  of  the  Jesuits,  to 
advance  the  power  and  influence  of  Rome  with  little  reference 
to  its  doctrines.  They  were  willing  to  concede  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  substance  of  their  creed,  if  their  disciples  would 
but  assume  the  Christian  name,  and  pay  homage  to  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  wise  and 
pood  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  deeply  scandalised  at  this 
nefarious  system.  The  question  of  the  ‘  Chinese  ceremonies' 
was  warmly  agitated  ;  but  we  believe  that  the  dispute  was  not 
terminated  before  it  was  virtually  set  at  rest  by  the  suppression 
of  Christianity  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  In  Japan,  however, 
the  excluding  decree  was  hastened  and  confirmed  by  the  dis¬ 
tensions  and  consequent  weakness  of  the  European  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  East.  The  failure  of  their  resources  left  an  easier 
and  larger  field  for  the  efforts  of  the  native  pirate  Coxinga  ; 
and  the  unequal  struggle  closed  in  the  inhibition  of  every 
foreign  nation,  excepting  the  Dutch  and  the  Chinese,  from  the 
commerce  of  the  Japanese  ports.  The  humiliating  terms  on 
which  the  Hollanders  submitted  to  hold  their  limited  privilege, 
are  matter  of  notoriety.  It  is  intimated,  though  not  on  any 
apparent  authority,  that  a  disposition  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
the  existing  restriction,  has  been  recently  manifested.  We  sus¬ 
pect,  however,  that  this  amounts  to  little  more  than  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  liberal  sentiments  by  some  of  the  more  enlightened  na¬ 
tives,  who  have  made  themselves  partially  acquainted  with  the 
language  and  literature  of  their  Chinese  and  Dutch  visitants. 

After  all,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  imputation,  on  the  score 
of  illiberal  policy,  can  fairly  attach  to  these  suspicious  govern¬ 
ments.  Notw’ithstiuiding  the  aft'ectation  of  treating  them  as 
barbarians,  the  authorities  of  China  and  Ja])au  are  well  aware, 
that  Europeans  are  at  once  more  powerful  and  more  accom¬ 
plished  than  their  own  semi-civilized  subjects.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  them  to  compare  the  military  or  the  commercial  equips- 
ment  of  their  ow  n  miserable  flat-bottomed  junks,  with  the  ad¬ 
mirable  trim  of  the  smallest  trading  vessel  that  enters  their 
ports  from  distant  lands,  without  at  once  perceiving  where  the 
superiority  lies.  Nor  are  they  ignorant  of  the  policy  which  has 
invariably  regulated  the  movements  of  the  adventurers  who  have 
obtained  settlements  in  the  diftbrent  territories,  whether  conti¬ 
nental  or  insular,  of  Asia.  The  Factory,  the  Fort,  the  increas¬ 
ing  armament,  interference  in  local  disputes,  gradual  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  authority,  have  successively  prepared  the  way  to 
Hubjugatioii  and  dominion.  Knowini;  this,  the  Iiido-C1iitiese 
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^oveniiiH'iits  Imve  wisely  in  denying  to  such  crafty 

cian^tTous  applicants,  a  privilege  whicli  has  never  yet  heeu 
granted  without  injurious  results  to  the  conceding  party. 

The  efiect  of  this  self-hlockading  system  has  been,  to  \vitli- 
hold  from  science*,  information  wliich,  if  not  of  the  highekt 
value,  it  is  at  least  desirable  to  obtain.  The  researches  of 
Ka'm|)fer  and  Tliunberg  have  exhausted  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  general  subject ;  nor  have  the  interesting  UecollectioiiH  of 
(jolownin  supplied  the  deficiency.  M.  Titsingh,  whose  ofiicial 
character  as  Dutch  supt‘rintendant,  gave  him  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  ac(|uiring  information,  employed  himself,  during  a 
residence  of  fourteen  years,  in  collecting  documents  of  all 
kinds  with  the  view'  of  illustrating  the  history,  character,  and 
manners  of  the  Japanese.  The  present  publication  contains 
a  selection  from  the  papers  which  he  left  behind  him  at  hU 
recent  decease.  Tliey  appear  to  have  been  in  some  danger  of 
dispersion  ;  and  it  recpiin  d  no  small  diligence  and  dexterity  to 
trace  and  to  recover  them. 

The  first  })art  of  these  “  Illustrations’*  contains  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Japan  during  the  reign  of  the  present  dynasty. 
These  details  are  the  more  valuable  from  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  procuring  them,  since  it  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
existing  laws,  to  record  the  annals  of  the  dominant  line  of 
nionarchs;  a  prohibition  w  hich  remains  in  force  until  the  ex¬ 
tinction,  whetlier  by  violence  or  failure,  of  the  reigning  family. 
The  descendants  of  CJongin  have  now’  held  tlie  throne  from  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  consequently,  all 
tile  knowledge  which  has  reached  us  resjiecting  their  personal 
and  public  history,  could  have  been  derived  only  from  private 
and  confidential  sources.  In  this  respect,  M.  Titsingh  was 
extremely  fortunate.  He  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  liteniry 
intercourse  with  several  intelligent  natives  of  rank,  and  he 
ohUiined  from  them  coiunninications  of  considerable  interest 
and  importance,  whicli  enabled  biin  to  complete  the  series  of 
military  nionarchs  through  the  whole  of  the  interdicted  8j>ace. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect,  that  the  empire  of  Japan 
was  primarily  subjected  to  a  s|)irituai  head,  and  that  the  Daiiri 
combined  in  his  own  person  the  dignity  and  power  of  king 
priest.  It  happened  in  the  pie.sent  instance,  as  it  has  done  in 
similar  cases,  that  the  necessity  for  delegation  of  authority  led 
to  iu  diminution  on  the  one  side,  and  to  usurpation  on  Uie  other. 
The  sacerdotal  functions  of  the  monurch  incapacitating  hun 
for  military  .service,  the  management  of  the  army  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  ofticers  who  abused  their  trust,  and  ultimately  wrested 
the  seeptre  from  the  feeble  ijrasp  of  its  helpless  possessors* 
Such,  however,  was  the  hold  whieh  the  Dairies  retained  on  the 
vtneiatioii  of  tiie  people,  that  it  wa.s  found  expedient  to  lea'® 
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them  still  in  possession  of  a  nominal  supremacy  ;  so  that 
while  the  Djogoun,  or  secular  chief,  regulates  and  directs  the 
whole  niuchinery  of  administration,  he  aHects  to  hold  his  rank' 
and  power  from  the  immediate  appointment  of  the  legitimate 
sovereign.  This  revolution  took  place  towards  the  close  of 
the  twelflh  century  ;  since  which  time,  four  dynasties  have  suc¬ 
cessively  been  masters  of  the  kingdom,  (longin,  the  origina¬ 
tor  of  the  present  race  of  Djogouns,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
abilities.  His  possession  of  the  crown  was  warmly  contested, 
and  he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  from  the  ettects  of  a  wound 
received  wliile  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  one  of  the  genends 
of  his  competitor.  In  the  reign  of  the  fourth  Djogoun,  a  for- 
midal)le  conspiracy  was  organized  against  him  by  certain  in¬ 
dividuals  of  considerable  note  and  ability.  It  was  discovered 
by  the  imprudence  of  the  leader,  and  the  principal  agents  were 
secured  and  put  to  the  torture. 

‘  All  those  who  were  known  to  have  Inen  inlimalely  connected  with 
Tchoiiya,  were  arresleil.  In  this  number  were  Ikiyenion  and  Fatsiye- 
mon.  It  was  no  ditficult  matter  to  obtain  from  either  the  one  or  the 
other  an  avowal  of  tlic  part  w  hich  they  had  personally  taken  in  the  c<)n-' 
spiracy.  They  were  too  noble-minded  to  think  of  excusing  themselve* 
by  fdlseiuMMls,  for  being  concerned  in  a  project  which  they  considered  so 
honourable;  but  nothing  could  induce  them  to  name  one  of  their  accom¬ 
plices.  The  ordinary  counsellor  of  state,  Matsdaira-ize-no-kami, 
finding  persuasion  of  no  avail,  ordered  Izedi-tale-waki,  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  to  put  them  to  the  species  of  torture  called  kama-hoko-zanc^ 
which  consists  in  extending  the  bmly  of  the  criminal,  plastered  with 
clay,  upon  hot  ashes,  till  the  heat  dries  the  clay  and  bursts  the  fiesh  all 
over* •••  ••Tchouya  and  his  two  friends  underwent  this  cruel  punish¬ 
ment.  None  of  them  ever  changed  countenance;  they  seeiiUHl  insensible 
to  pain.  “  I  have  come  a  great  way,”  said  Fatsi^emoii,  “  this  wann¬ 
ing  will  be  good  for  my  health;  my  limbs  will  bi'  but  the  more  active 
for  it.”  As  the  kawaJfukthzewe  could  not  suUlue  the  fortitude  of 
these  two  intrepid  friends,  recourse  was  had  to  the  nelo-Z€tne^  as  follows. 
The  back  was  laid  opiMi  for  the  space  of  eight  inches,  and  melted  copper 
poured  into  the  incision.  It  was  there  left  to  cool,  and  then  removixi  by 
means  of  a  spade  with  such  violence,  that  the  fiesh  in  contact  with  the 
metal  was  torn  out  along  with  it.  The  spectators  shuddered  with  horror; 
the  sufferers  alone  neither  uttered  a  murmur,  nor  betrayed  the  least  sign 
of  pain.  Fatsiyemon  still  retaining  all  his  composure,  jocosely  obse'rved 
that  he  was  not  well;  that  this  o|HTation  would  be  as  serviceable  to  him 
as  that  of  the  nioxa,  and  not  fail  to  cure  him.' 

Threats  of  severer  torture  failed  to  shake  the  resolution  of 
these  determined  men,  and  they  were  at  length,  with  their 
wives,  families,  and  dependants',  ordered  to  execution. 

*  In  passing  the  bridge  of  Ni|Hm-bas,  'IVhouya  heard  a  inan  about 
forty  years  of  age  say  to  another,  that  it  was  a  highly  criminal  and  ex¬ 
travagant  enterprise,  lo  conspire  against  the  cmpemi.  “  Well'll  belils 
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thee,  inisiTable  sparrow,”  cried  Tchouya,  with  a  look  of  indignation, 

*•  to  compare  thyself  with  the  eagle  or  the  crane."  The  man  reddeofd 
with  shame,  and  buried  himself  among  the  crowd.' 

At  the  moment  of  reachiin^  the  place  of  execution,  a  m%n 
rushed  from  tlie  crowd,  and  requesting  from  tl\e  officer  who 
coininanded,  permission  ti*  take  leave  of  his  friend,  obtained 
a  last  intt‘rvit‘\\'  with  Tehouya,  who,  though  he  had  home  up 
against  his  personal  sufferings  and  the  fate  of  his  kindred, 
melted  into  tears  at  this  proof  of  devoted  attachment.  The 
heroic  Sihata  declared  his  resolution  to  share  the  fate  of  his 
associates ;  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  they  should  meet 
again  in  another  world,  and,  producing  a  vessel  of  zakki,  drank 
with  Tehouya  for  the  last  time.  The  presiding  officer,  however, 
refused  to  accept  the  surrender  of  Sihata,  and  lavishing  the 
highest  praises  on  his  generous  intrepidity,  permitted  him  to 
depart. 

*  All  the  criminals  were  fastened  to  crosses,  and  the  executioners  armed 
Ihcmselves  with  their  pikes.  Tehouya  was  first  pierced  by  two  exe» 
cutiuners.  who  opened  his  body  in  the  form  of  across.  It  is  stated^  that 
those  who  follow  that  profession  are  so  expert  at  this  operation,  that 
there  is  not  one  of  them  who  cannot  pierce  the  criminal  sixteen  times 
without  touching  the  vital  parts/ 

Tsouna-yosi,  the  fifth  Djogoiin,  was,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  reign,  a  close  student  and  a  liheral  patron  of  science.  He 
founded  a  nniversitv  at  Yedo,  and  celebrated  its  opening  with 
great  splendour.  It  was  during  his  life  that  the  following 
transaction,  which  atfords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  ferocious 
habits  of  the  nation,  took  place.  In  1701,  the  prince  of  Ako, 

‘  who  had  bctMi  several  limes  treated  contemptuously  by  Kira-kotsouki- 
no-ski,  having  received  a  fresh  atf'ront  from  him  in  the  palace  of  the 
Djogoun,  drew  his  sabre  with  the  intention  of  revenging  the  insult. 
Some  persons,  on  hearing  the  noise,  ran  up  and  separated  them,  and 
Kotsouki  was  but  slightly  wounded.  It  is  an  unpardonable  crime  to 
draw  a  sabre  in  the  palace  ;  the  prince  was  therefore  ordered  to  rip 
himself  up,  and  his  descendants  were  banished  forever.  His  adversary, 
who,  out  of  respect  for  the  palace,  had  abstained  from  drawing  his 
sabre,  was  pardoned,  'fhis  injustice  exasperated  the  servants  of  the 
prince  so  muc  h  the  more,  since  it  was  Kotsouki  who,  by  his  repeated 
insults,  had  caused  the  destruction  of  their  master.  Forty-seven  of 
them,  having  agreed  to  revenge  his  death,  forced  their  way  in  the  night 
of  the  1 4th  ot  the  l*2th  month  of  the  following  year,  into  the  palace  of 
Kotsouki;  and,  alter  a  combat  which  lasted  till  day-light,  they  pene¬ 
trated  to  his  apartment,  and  despatched  him.  The  Djogoun,  on  the  first 
intelligence  ot  this  desperate  attack,  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
unfortunate  Kotsouki ;  but  they  arrived  too  late  to  save  him.  The  as- 
saiUiUs,  nc»t  otic  ol  w  hom  lost  his  life  in  the  scuffle,  w  ere  all  taken  and  cun* 
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drmncii  to  rip  up  thrir  bellies,  which  they  did  with  the  greatest  hrmtiess, 
satistied  with  having  revenged  their  master.  They  were  all  interred  in 
the  temple  of  Singakousi,  near  the  prince.  The  soldiers,  in  token  of 
their  rt^pect  for  their  lidelily,  still  visit  their  graves,  and  pray  before 
them.  Kotsoiiki's  son,  who  had  been  withheld  by  cowardice  from  has¬ 
tening  to  the  assistance  of  his  father,  though  he  was  then  in  the  palace, 
was  deprived  of  his  post,  and  banished,  with  all  his  kindred,  to  the  island 
ofAwiisi.’ 

Tsouna-yosi  did  not  retain  the  high  character  whicli  dis¬ 
tinguished  him  in  the  early  period  of  his  reign.  He  abandoned 
himself  to  the  most  loathsome  debauchery  ;  and  having  lost  all 
hope  of  posterity,  he  determined  on  adopting  a  youth  utterly 
without  pretensions  to  so  signal  an  elevation.  In  vain  did  his 
first  minister  press  upon  him  the  impolicy  of  such  a  step,  the 
probability  that  it  would  excite  commotion,  and  the  extreme 
dissatisfaction  that  w  ould  be  felt  by  the  princes  of  the  empire. 
In  vain  did  the  wife  of  the  Ojogoun  remonstrate  with  him  on 
tlie  folly  of  his  scheme.  He  persisted  in  his  wayward  reso¬ 
lution,  and  mingled  menace  with  his  passionate  reproach.  But, 
as  he  turned  to  depart,  she  seized  him  by  tlie  sleeve,  plunged 
a  dagger  twice  into  his  breast,  and  then,  sheathing  it  in  ner 
own.  fell  dead  beside  him.  When  the  minister  of  state  came 
to  the  palace,  and  w  itnessed  this  tragical  scene,  *'  This  woman,'' 
said  he,  “  has  rendered  a  most  important  service  to  the  State. 
But  for  her,  the  whole  empire  would  have  been  convulsed.” 

Yosi-moune,  the  eighth  Djogoun,  appears  to  have  been  a 
prince  of  great  energy  :  he  restored  the  discipline  of  the  army, 
which  had  been  greatly  neglected  ;  he  patronised  learning  and 
the  arts;  he  suppressed  roobery,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  humanity  and  beneficence.  Among  the  anecdotes  con¬ 
nected  with  his  era,  the  following  encounter  of  two  poetical 
antagonists  has  found  a  place  :  we  extmet  it  as  a  sufheient 
specimen  at  once  of  the  wit  and  the  poetry  of  the  Japanese. 

‘  There  was  a  considerable  fire  at  Miyako  while  Toki-tango-no-kami 
held  the  office  of  grand  judge  ihere.  On  this  occasion,  a  courtier 
named  Kazt-faya  made  the  iollowing  verses:-- 

Toki-no-toki 

Tango*  no  gogouuts  bani 
Kouasi  dasite 
Yedo  ye  sire  lara 
Ogosit/o  si  sinban. 

Such  is  the  time  at  present ;  a  hre  broke  out  in  the  fifth  night  of  the 
fifth  month.  >Vhcn  the  news  shall  have  reached  Yedo,  there  will  be 
numberless  applicants  who  will  harass  you  without  ceasing*’ 

•  Tango  is  one  of  the  five  complementary  days.  Ily  toki  tangOf  the 
author  alluded  to  the  name  of  the  grand  judge,  and  hy  ogosiyo^  to  his 
uflice. 
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*  A  ft  w  years  afterwards,  there  was  another  fire  at  the  court  of  ih<» 
DaiVt,  who  was  obliged  to  relirt*  to  Juakoura,  accompanied  by  Kaie* 
faya-deiio  and  Simisoiwiaiii-seicho.  I’he  latter  made  these  verses ; 

Kaze  fayn  to 
Kikouino  ouramesi 
'I'eyono  rt  o. 

“  Whenever  1  hear  a  violent  windi  1  dread  the  breaking  out  of  a  liie 
while  it  blows/’ 

*  ilis  companion  iinnudiately  replied  in  these  Nerses : 

Simisou  dani  tote 
Yakemo  no  karesou. 

Were  it  even  in  u  valley,  watered  by  a  running  stream,  every  thinjj 
would  be  consumed/’ 

*  In  this  manner  they  mutually  alluded  to  their  names/* 

III  1783,  while  M.Titjiiiigh  was  resident  at  Naiigasnki,  earth¬ 
quakes  luid  volcanic  eruptions  laid  waste  an  extensive  district. 
In  1788,  a  conHaoration  made  tremendous  havutk  among  thf 
woodt‘n  houses  ol  IMivako.  In  1793,  another  burniim  nioiin- 

in 

ava,  showers  of  stones,  and  torrents  of 
boiling  w  ater.  Of  these  volcanoes,  and  of  their  terrible  phe¬ 
nomena,  we  are  favoured  with  a  couple  of  coloured  misrepre¬ 
sentations  :  more  complete  specimens  of  unmeaning  tawdri¬ 
ness,  we  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  inspected. 

The  history  of  the  Djogouns,  though  far  from  uninteresting, 
contains  but  little  in  the  way  of  direct  illustration  of  the  laws, 
customs,  and  character  of  the  Japanese  :  on  these  and  on  other 
points,  it  will  be  found,  however,  to  supply  incidental  infor¬ 
mation.  The  authority  of  the  chief,  though  to  all  appearance 
specihcally  unlimited,  seems  to  be  counteracted  by  the  power  of 
certain  wealthy  and  iiiHuential  magnates  ;  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  seems  to  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  quali¬ 
fied  otlicers,  and  to  be  regulated  by  equitable  laws.  In  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishment,  there  are  certain  classes  who 
possess  the  highly-rated  jirivilege  of  being  their  own  execu¬ 
tioners,  and  of  going  out  of  the  world  by  the  aristocratical 
method  of  *  ripping  up  the  belly.* 

‘  All  military  men,  the  servants  of  the  DJogoun,  and  persons  holding 
civil  otlices  under  the  government,  are  bound,  when  they  have  com¬ 
mitted  any  crime,  to  rip  themselves  up,  but  not  till  they  have  receivi*d 
an  order  from  the  court  to  that  effect ;  for,  if  they  were  to  anticipate 
this  order,  their  heirs  would  run  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  their 
places  and  property.  For  this  reason,  all  the  officers  of  government  arc 
provided,  in  addition  to  their  usual  dress,  and  that  which  they  put  on  in 
case  of  fire,  with  a  suit  necessary  on  such  an  occasion,  which  tJiey  carry 

w  ith  them  w  henever  they  travel  from  home.  It  consists  of  a  white  robe 

% 
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aiul  a  habit  of  ccreniony  madi*  of  hempen  cloth,  aiul  without  armorial, 
bearings*  I  he  outside  of  the  hoii9t‘  ia  hung  with  v%hite  stud's;  for  the 
palaces  of  the  great,  and  the  places  at  which  they  stop  by  the  way  whew 
going  to  or  returning  from  Vedo,  are  hung  with  coloured  stuffs  on  which 
their  arms  are  embroidered, — a  privilege  enjoyed  also  by  the  Dutch 
envoy.  As  soon  as  the  order  of  the  court  has  been  communicated  to 
the  culprit,  he  invites  his  intimate  friends  for  the  appointed  day,  and 
regales  them  wiih  zakki.  After  they  have  drunken  together  some  time, 
he  takes  leave  of  them  ;  and  the  order  of  the  court  is  then  read  to  him 
once  more.  Among  the  great,  this  reading  taki*8  place  in  presence  of 
their  secretary  and  the  inspector:  the  person  who  |H'rforms  the  princi¬ 
pal  part  in  this  tragic  scene,  then  addresses  a  speech  or  compliment  to 
the  company  ;  after  which,  he  inclines  his  head  towards  the  mat,  draws 
his  sabre,  and  cuts  himself  with  it  across  the  belly,  penetrating  to  the 
bowels.  One  of  his  confidential  servants,  who  takes  his  place  behind 
him,  then  strikes  off  his  head,  buch  as  wish  to  display  su|HTior  courage, 
after  the  cross  cut,  inflict  a  second  longitudinally,  and  then  a  third  in 
the  throat.  No  disgrace  is  attached  to  such  a  death,  and  the  son  suc¬ 
ceeds  to  the  falher*s  place . When  a  person  is  conscious  of  having 

committed  som**.  crime,  and  apprehensive  of  being  thereby  disgraced, 
he  puts  an  end  to  his  own  life,  to  spare  his  family  the  ruinous  conse¬ 
quences  of  Judicial  proceedings.  This  pmcticc  is  so  common,  that, 
scarcely  any  notice  is  taken  of  such  an  event.  'Phe  sons  of  all  people 
of  quality  exercise  themselves  in  their  youth,  for  five  or  six  years,  with 
a  view  that  they  may  perf(»rm  the  operation,  in  case  of  netnl,  with  grace¬ 
fulness  and  dexterity  ;  and  they  take  as  much  pains  to  acquire  this  ac* 
complishment  as  youth  among  us  do  to  become  elegant  dancers,  or  skil¬ 
ful  horsemen.  Hence,  the  profound  contempt  of  death  which  they  im¬ 
bibe  even  in  their  earliest  years.  This  disregard  of  death,  which  they 
prefer  to  the  slightest  disgrace,  extends  to  the  very  lowest  classes  among 
the  Japanese.* 

The  *  feasts  and  ceremonies’ of  the  Japanese  are  extremely 
immerotis,  and  are  observed  by  the  court  with  great  regularity 
and  pomp.  Among  these,  are  five  grand  festivals,  which  are 
celebrated  with  unusual  pomp,  and  considered  as  fortunate  and 
privileged  days.  The  first  seems  to  be  commemorated  chiefly 
hy  partaking  of  a  certain  vegetable  pottage.  Tlie  second, 
usually  termed  by  Europeans  the  feast  ofdol/s,  is  distinguished 
hy  the  parade  of  a  number  of  small  puppets,  and  of  miniature 
representations  of  temples,  houses,  luriuture,  and  culinary  ap-' 
paratus;  it  is  appropriated  to  girls,  and  known  among  the  na¬ 
tives  as  the  Women^s  festival.  The  third  has  a  military  cast» 
and  is  designed  to  foster  in  the  youth  of  the  male  sex,  ‘  a  love 
‘  of  noble  daring,  and  a  horror  of  cowardice.'  The  fourth  is 
in  honour  of  certain  constellations,  and  its  peculiar  observances 
are,  the  offering  of  incense,  and  the  composition  of  poetry.  Of 
the  fifth,  the  principal  rite  consists  in  making  large  potations  of 
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zakki.  (n  addition  to  these,  the  Japanese  annually  observe  the 
well  known  ‘  feast  of  lanterns/ 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a 
rather  uninteresting  detail  of  the  marriage  and  funeral  cere¬ 
monies  of  this  singular  nation.  They  are  of  course  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  abridgement  ;  we  shall  therefore  content  oursidves 
with  this  general  reference,  and  with  a  brief  notice  of  a  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  tlie  mode  of  interment.  Instead  of  the  long  and  nar¬ 
row’  coflin  of  the  Europeans,  the  Japanese  are  accustomed  to 
tlirust  the  corpse  into  a  sort  of  tub,  three  feet  high,  tw  o  feet  and 
a  half  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  tw  o  feet  only  at  the  base. 
As  tile  rigidity  of  the  dead  body  seems  to  oppose  an  insupera¬ 
ble  obstacle  to  this  violent  compression,  it  has  excited  consi¬ 
derable  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  means  by  which  the  natives 
overcome  the  resistance.  M.Titsingh  was  informed,  that  it  is 
effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  Dosia  powder  into  the  ears, 
nostrils,  and  mouth  of  the  deceased.  In  1783,  he  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  witnessing  a  positive  trial  of  its  efficacy,  on  tne 
body  or  a  young  Dutchman,  which,  though  previously  ‘  as 
‘  hard  as  a  piece  of  wood,*  became  perfectly  flexible  on  tlie  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  medicament  by  one  of  the  native  interpreters. 
Either,  how’cver,  there  was  some  slight-of-hand  in  the  fiusiness, 
or  M.  T.  subsecpiently  failed  in  procuring  the  proper  drug;  for 
when  M.  Charpentier  Cossigny  examined  and  applied  it  in 
every  possible  way,  it  seemed  entirely  inefficacious.  It  would 
not  effervesce  with  acids,  nor  fuse  in  the  focus  of  a  burning 
glass;  it  is  tasteless,  inodorous;  and  M.  C.  could  produce  no 
relaxing  effect  by  its  application  to  the  stiffened  cor]ise.  He 
supposes,  and  with  great  probability,  that  its  virtues  as  a  medi¬ 
cine  are  connected  with  some  superstitious  notions  cherished 
by  the  Japanese,  as  its  composition  is  a  secret,  and  its  prepa¬ 
ration  confined  to  one  family. 

The  plates  which  illustrate  the  marriage  ceremonies  are  very 
satisfactory  imitations  of  Japanese  drawings,  and  interesting 
illustnitions  of  manners,  dress,  and  the  interior  of  dwellings. 
The  bird*K-eye  views  of  buildings  are  distinct ;  but  the  long  re¬ 
presentations  of  funeral  processions  are  very  indifferent  in  alj 
respects. 
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Aft.  IV\  l.  Tkt  Unitarian  Christ  tan* s  Apologif  for  seceding  from  the  Com- 
munion  and  Worship  of  Trinitarian  Churches,  a  Discourse  of  which 
the  itiibstanco  was  delivered  in  I <ew-iiA  Mead  Chapel,  Bristol.  By 
S.  C.  Fripp,  B.  A.  late  of  Queen’s  Collejje,  Cambridge.  8vo.  Lon¬ 
don.  1822. 

9.  Reflections  upon  the  Historp  of  the  Creation  in  the  Book  of  Genesis, 

A  Discourse,  he.  By  'I'honias  Relsham,  Minister  of  the  Chapel  in 
Essex  street.  8vc.  London.  1821. 

3.  The  Character  of  Jesus  Christ,  an  Evidence  of  his  Divine  Mission, 

A  Sermon.  By  Robi'rt  Aspland.  Pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
Hackney.  12mo.  London.  182L 

4.  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Import  of  the  Title,  “  Son  of  Man,** com* 
monlu  assumed  by  our  Lord,  A  Sermon.  By  Hubert  Aspland.  ISmo. 
London.  1821. 

first  of  these  publications  is  the  only  one  which  pos- 
^  sesses  much  interest.  It  contains  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Author  has  been  led  conscientiously  to 
secede  from  the  National  Church,  in  whose  bosom  he  has  been 
fostered,  and  in  whose  schools  he  has  been  trained  and  disci¬ 
plined.  Such  a  secession,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  we  cannot  view  without  regret.  We  attach  no  other 
iinportiince  to  it,  however,  than  such  as  belongs  to  the  subject 
involved  in  Mr.  Fripp’s  Apology,  and  to  the  causes  which  a|>- 
pear  to  have  occasioned  his  Liking  this  honourable  step.  For 
our  own'parts,  we  participate  not  in  that  sensitive  alarm  which 
the  boldness  and  bustle  of  a  few  Unitarian  writers  have  sufficed 
to  spread,  chiefly  by  means  of  desultory  pamphlet  attacks, 
among  some  of  our  orthodox  brethren.  \Ve  know  that  Uni- 
tarianism  is  not  spreading  among  the  Dissenters,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  the  Establishment.  We  believe  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  spread,  since  its  tenets  possess  neither  the  .moral 
force  of  truth,  nor  the  captivation  of  popular  error.  We  are, 
therefore,  perfectly  free  from  disquietude  as  to  the  result  of  its 
utmost  efforts,  except  as  they  bear  on  the  character  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  individuals.  Nothing  could  make  Unitarianism  thrive, 
but  persecution. 

To  that  species  of  persecution  which  consists  in  vituperation 
and  calumny,  the  small  conquests  of  Unitarianism  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  similar  instances  are,  in  fact,  mainly  attributaole. 
The  employment  of  such  unhallowed  weapons  is  enough  to 
justify  distrust  of  the  best  of  causes,  and  to  bring  truth  itself 
into  suspicion.  The  “  reproach  of  Christ”  was  wont  to  be 
'  considered  as  the  distinctive  glory  of  the  true  Church,  and  as 
one  evidence  or  sign  by  which  she  might  be  known.  But  when 
her  doctors  are  found  taking  part  in  the  persecution  of  the 
tongue, — applying  the  branding  iron  to  the  characters  of  men 
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on  account  of  their  religious  errors,  it  must  not  l)e  wondertd 
Hi  if  Mouie  per|)lexity  is  produced  in  the  minds  of  individuals 
not  suHiciently  informed,  as  to  which  party  is  on  the  side  of 
•truiJi — the  calumniator  or  tlie  alleged  heretic.  Heresy  is, 
in(lee<l,  too  honourahle  a  term  to  he  angrily  bestowed  on  those 
whose  tenets  a  Christian  washes  to  reprobate.  In  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  liistory,  it  is  a  designation  for  the  most  part  synonymous 
with  saint  and  martyr,  using  those  words  in  their  genuiiio  im- 
|H)rt.  The  Apostles  were  heretics;  so  were  the  first  Christians ; 
so  were  the  Lollards;  so  were  the  Waldenses  and  Albigen- 
ses  ;  so  were  the  lleformers.  So,  if  we  believe  the  Church  of 
Rome,  are  all  Protestants ;  so,  if  we  believe  the  Church  of 
England,  are  all  Dissenters  and  Methodists.  Let  us  not  then 
cast  away  this  honourable  symbol  of  the  world^s  hatred,  by 
aj>plying  it  to  men  w  hose  errors  we  believe  to  have  too  fearful 
a  bearing  on  their  eternal  interests,  to  claim  a  punitive  visita¬ 
tion,  had  we  any  right  or  power  to  inflict  it,  in  this. 

We  have  already  protested,  in  noticing  Dr.  Carpenter’s  re¬ 
cent  volume,  against  the  unwarrantable  language  ignorantly 
(as  we  would  hope)  employed  by  certain  modern  advocates  of 
orthodox  theology.  The  impolicy  and  pernicious  tendency 
of  such  lanjxua<;e  could  not  receive  a  more  striking  illustration 
than  they  do  from  the  share  which  they  have  evidently  had  in 
driving  Mr.  Fripp  from  the  Establishment.  In  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  change  in  his  religious 
sentiments,  he  slates,  that  a  considerable  impression  was  made 
on  his  mind  four  years  ago,  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Carpenter, 
which  appeared  in  the  Bristol  Mirror.”  This  first  awaked  in 
his  mind  the  ‘  persuasion,  that  a  Socinian  might  be  a  good 

*  man,  though  his  doctrines  were  decidedly  erroneous  and 
tliis  persuasion,  he  adds,  w  as  considerably  strengthened,  and  his 
first  ‘  doubts’  as  to  the  purity  of  the  orthodox  system,  produced, 

•  upon  comparing  the  genera/  spirit  *  of  the  Rev.  E.  Vaughan’s 
Deftuicc  of  Calvinism  with  the  spirit  of  Dr.  C’s  letter.  The 
Raptismal  Regeneration  controversy  appears  to  have  increased 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Established  foinnularies.  But  it  is 
evident  from  the  w  hole  tenor  of  the  pamphlet,  that  the  incautious 
t>r  injurious  statements  of  orthodox  writers,  were  the  chief 
ineans  of  fortifying  his  incipient  doubts  and  prejudices  into  a 
coiitirined  disbelief  of  the  doctrines  which  they  were  employed 
to  support. 

We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Fripp,  having  never  heard  his 
name  befort'  the  present  discourse  was  put  into  our  hands. 
But,  taking  the.  above  as  a  veritable  and  ingenuous  statement, 
which  we  have  no  dimbt  of  its  Ix'ing,  we  cannot  help  remark¬ 
ing  tui  the  extreme  narrtovness  either  of  his  previous  informa- 
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fion  or  hU  educational  prejudices,  as  iinplietl  in  the  fact,  that 
he  felt  surprise  at  tlie  discovery  to  which  he  was  led  by  Dr. 
(\iri)enlcr*s  letter.  It  excited,  it  seems,  u  perfectly  new  train 
of  ideas,  to  tiiid  a  Socinian  writing  like  an  amiable  man.  Who 
that  Iiad  ever  read  a  line  of  Dr.  Car]>enter'a  writing,  or  had 
ever  heanl  his  name,  could  have  doubted  that  he  was  entitled, 
as  u  member  of  society,  to  that  honourable  appellation?  Who 
would  alfect  to  dispute,  that  Lardner  and  Priestley  were,  as 
members  of  the  community,  good  men, — men  to  whom  society 
is  under  the  highest  obligations  ?  Are  such  facts  as  these 
roucealed  or  denied  within  the  walls  of  Queen’s  College?  If 
so,  it  is  a  most  perilous  artifice.  But  we  should  nither  imagine 
that  the  blame  of  previous  ignorance  or  prejudice  must  rest 
with  the  individual.  Well,  then  ;  he  next  happened  to  take 
up  an  injudicious,  and  indeed  highly  exceptionable  defence  of 
Cidvinism.  Against  the  spirit  of  the  volume  to  which  we  pre¬ 
sume  Mr,  Fripp  alludes,  we  entered,  at  the  time  of  its  appear¬ 
ance,  our  serious  protest ;  and  it  would  give  us  great  pleasure 
to  believe,  that  the  present  instance  is  the  only  one  in  which  it 
had  an  effect  the  very  reverse  of  what  the  reverend  and  face¬ 
tious  writer  intended.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the  disadvan¬ 
tageous  comparison  which  Mr.  Fripp  was  led  to  make:  we 
marvel  only  at  the  conclusion  he  drew  from  it,  which  does  more 
credit  to  his  feelings  than  to  his  understanding.  It  seems  to 
us.  that  lie  must  have  been,  up  to  that  time,  strangely  ignorant 
of  the  whole  range  of  theological  inquiry, — that  he  could  never 
have  given  the  subject  a  serious  thought,  if  such  a  circum¬ 
stance  produced  his  first  ‘  doubts’  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
doctrines  he  had  so  long  held.  Whatever  were  his  attainments 
in  matheinatical  science  or  classical  erudition,  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  that  he  could  have  read  or  thought  deeply  on  the  subject 
of  religion  at  all,  never  to  have  had  a  doubt  before,  or  to 
have  his  first  <loubts  awakened  by  the  '  general  spirit’  of  a  rash 
polemic.  We  wonder  much  less  that  the  intestine  controversy 
m  his  own  Church,  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  formula  which  he 
would  be  required,  not  only  to  subscribe  to,  but  to  employ,  as  a 
minister  of  that  Church,  every  time  he  was  called  upon  to  bap¬ 
tize  a  child, — should  make  him  seriously  pause  before  he  took 
•on  himself  its  vows  and  orders.  And  it  is  some  small  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  us,  tluit  the  statements  and  representations  which  had 
so  unhappy  an  influence  in  strengtlieuing  his  detennination  to 
abaiuloii,  not  merely  the  Establishment,  but  what  we  hold  in 
common  with  the  £lstabiished  Church  as  Divine  truth,  pro¬ 
ceeded,  so  far  as  appears,  in  every  case,  from  the  Church  lier- 
se  If,  or  certain  of  her  dignitaries  and  mini'^terH,  w  hile  they  are 
sncIi  as  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  Dissenters  would  warm¬ 
ly  disapprove.  The  exceptionable  language  of  the  Bishops  of 
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Si.  David’s  anti  Kaphoe,  and  of  Dr.  Hales,  we. ad  verted  to  o^ 
fonuiT  occasion.  Hut  they  aie  left  fai  behind  by  a  coa- 
temporary  Reviewer,  whose  outraj^eoius  eagerness  to  elevate 
himself  into  the  champion  of  the  Cnurch,  has  led  him.  like  t 
rash  recruit,  to  venture  far  beyond  the  lines  of  sound  argu¬ 
ment  or  sober  truth,  with  no  better  result  than  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  his  own  vanity,  or  the  amusement  of  the  enemy.  As 
we  do  not  see  the  Review  in  question,  we  must  take  Mr. 
Fripi/s  word  for  the  correctness  of  the  following  citations,  in 
whicn  the  sentiments  of  tlie  Ihiitarians  are  professedly  de¬ 
scribed. 

•  “  They  reject  all  supernatural  doctrines ;  nay.  they  even  deny  some 
of  the  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  such  as  the  Omnipresence  and  uni’ 
rertal  agencu  of  the  Deity,  'I’hey  are  conscious  hypocrites  :  their  wri. 
tings  are  marked  by  contradictions  and  absurdities  so  palpable  as  to  mote 
our.  pUvt  and  to  humble  us  in  our  liew  of  our  common  nature!*  Above 
all,  “  they  are  brazen,  avowed,  truculent  infidels — leagued  togt'lbtr 
against  the  Majesty  of  Heaven.  (Conjurati  ccclum^  rescindere  fratru,} 
They  worship  a  non-eiuiiy.  a  phantasm,  an  airy  nothing, — they  aie 
Atheists  in  the  would — men  who  would  crucify  Christ 
AFRESH  if  he  uerc  to  appear  among  them,  and  they  uere  able.  In  fine, 
that  it  is  bard  to  form  a  conception  of  any  man  more  completely  cutoff 
from  God  : — men,  in  whose  minds  there  must  he  an  obstacle  that  blocks 
«)Ut  all  religious  influence — a  barrier  to  the  entrance  of  saving  truth, 
which  nothing  but  Omnipotence  can  subdue.'* '  pp.  12 — IS. 

In  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Fripp  subjoins  on  these  and  simb 
liir  calumnies,  we  cordially  coincide. 

‘  How  much  were  it  to  lx*  wished  that  certain  defenders  of  orthodoxy 
w  ould  he  less  sparing  of  their  anathemas^  and  deal  more  in  arguments  I 
Gould  my  feeble  voice  be  heard,  1  would  earnestly  solicit  them  to  imitsle 
—nut  this  or  that  polemic  of  great  fame,  whose  intention  was  to  crxii 
w  here  he  could  not  persuade,  to  defame  where  he  found  refutatiou  iiS' 
practicable — hut  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  ;  who,  when  speakiag 
of  the  enemies  of  the  cross  o]  Chnst!*  wielded  the  all-powciful  elo¬ 
quence  of  a  bU*eding  heart;  who  disdained  to  employ  threats  and  iovec* 
live,  or  to  call  to  his  aid  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  Mount  Siuai,  but 
rather  used  the  mild  and  ))ersuasive  language  of  tears,  and  expostulations, 
and  benevolent  prayers.  Besides,  it  might  not  be  unuseful  were  they  to 
reflect,  that  by  bending  the  bow  too  far,  it  may  break  ;  that  by  represent¬ 
ing  a  denomination  of  professed  Christians  as  a  hideous  compound  of  *11 
that  is  vile  and  base,  as  even  worse  than  the  very  worst  “  anti-religious*’ 
sect,  as  men  irreversibly  sealed  to  everlasting  ))erdition, — doubts  as  to 
the  truth  of  such  representations,  may  possibly  be  raised  in  tire  minds  of 
some,  who  might  otherwise  have  g<»ne  on  contentedly,  in  an  unwavering 
and  implicit  assent  to  w  hatever  they  hear  from  their  spiritual  guides. 
Surely,  their  conviction  of  the  trutu  of  their  own  cause  cannot  be  fo 
tottering,  a*  to  lead  them  to  suppose  that  the  awful  and  magnificent  edi¬ 
fice,  rtarod  by  Prophets  and  Apostles,  “  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  ik* 
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“  chief  comer-stonc,**  can  require  ihc  puny  buttresses  of  human  cen¬ 
sures,  of  misrepresentation  and  calumny,  of  haughty  disdain  and  bitter 
invective.  Cun  the  anathemas  of  councils,  and  the  ^mnatory  clauses  of 
crOf^s,  give  stability  to  the  foundHtion  ;  or  can  the  lightuincs  ot  excom* 
munication  reflect  glory  on  the  hallowiHl  walls  of  the  TEMrLK  or  r.Ttm- 
K  AL  Tat' Tii  ?  Vain  thought ! 

'  It  stands  like  the  cerulian  arch  wc  see, 

Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity.*  pp.  15,  l6* 

We  must  now  turn  from  the  particular  case  of  Mr.  Fripp,  to 
the  commoh  sub  ject  of  the  pamplilets  before  us.  But  iu  so  doing, 
we  shall  have  less  in  view  the  refutation  of  our  opponents,  than 
the  information  of  our  readers.  In  the  grounds  on  which  Mr. 
Fripp  resta  his  abjuration  of  orthodoxy,  and  in  the  assertions 
of  Mr.  Belsham  mid  Mr.  Asplmul,  there  is  little  or  nothing  that 
is  new,  either  in  matter  or  in  manner.  The  same  palpable  so¬ 
phisms  which  have  been  a  thousand  times  refuted,  the  same* 
t)old  assettions  which  have  been  again  and  again  replied  to,  are* 
calmly  reproduced.  With  much  that  Mr.  Fripp  has  brought  for-* 
ward,  we  have  uo  concern.  We  are  of  Jeremv  Taylor’s  opinion 
as  to  the  'creed  ascribed  to  Athanasius.  We  lay  no  stress 
on  tlie  word  Trinity,  it  being  of  purely  human  invention  ; 
though  we  scruple  not  to  use  it,  as  tinnly  believing  what  it  is 
meant  to  convey.  We  have  no  such  affected  horror  of.  theo-. 
logical  terms  confessedly  of  no  higher  origin  or  authority  than, 
other  conventional  phrases;  neither  are  we  disposed  to  fight 
for  them.  '  Again,  we  are  of  Mr.  Fripp’s  opinion  on  some  im¬ 
portant  points ;  to  wit,  as  to  the  Protestant  use  of  Reason  in 
religious  inquiries,  the  right  of  private  Judgement,  the  suf¬ 
ficiency  of  Scripture,  and  the  authority  of  Christ  ‘  as  the  sole 
‘  monarch  and  nead  of  his  Church,  the  only  spiritual  Master  of 
‘  Christians.*  These  are,  with  us,  first  principles,  which  we 
hope  never  to  leave  behind  in  our  theological  discussions  or  in  * 
qiuries.  But  these  admissions,  which  we  make  most  cheerfully, 
must  he  considered  as  so  much  deducted  from  the  reasons  Mr. 
Frip]>  assigns  for  going  over  to  our  opponents  ;  and  those 
which  are  left  him  after  these  deductions,  are  not,  in  our  view'^ 
better  founded. 

It  appears  to  be  Mr.  Fripp's  wish,  and  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  some  recent  writers  of  the  Unitarian  school,  to  attempt  to 
shew  how  much  the  Unitarians  hold  in  common  with  Christians 
of  every  denomination, — how  near  they  come  to  orthodoxy. 

I  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Priestley  and  to  Mr.  Belsham,  for  af- 

I  fording  us  the  ready  means  of  detecting  and  exposing  this 
si)erious  fallacy.  In  this  respect,  Mr.  Belsham’s  present  pam¬ 
phlet  supplies  us  with  an  antidote  to  all  that  is  likely  to  prove  ’ 
^leterious  in  Mr.  Fripp*s.  We  consider  the  former  gentleman^ 
indeed,  as  one  of  the  l>est  friends  to  the  cause  of  orthodox  Chris-  * 
Vol.  XVM.  N.S.  ‘2  O 
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tianily.  His  name  has  come  to  have  all  the  force  of  an  argument  in 
favour  of  tlie  tenets  he  iin|mgns.  Ills  uritings  (lis])ense  far  and 
wide  the  light  of  a  hcaeon  ;aiid  when  the  fear  of  running  into  un- 
charitableness  leads  us  too  near  the  shoals  of  latitudinarianisni, 
this  light-house  of  the  Christian  world  warns  us  back.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  besetting  sins  of  Mr.  Helshain's  long  contro¬ 
versial  career,  no  one  can  charge  him  with  the  w  ant  of  explicit¬ 
ness  or  of  l)oldness.  The  present  pamphlet  is  worthy  of  himself. 

Its  design  and  spirit  are  in  striking  consistency  with  the  moral 
tendency  and  aim  of  his  former  lal)ours.  It  has  for  its  object, 
to  ridicule  the  ‘  vulgar*  notion  of  tlie  plenary  inspiration  oi  the 
Seri  plunks,  or  their  freedom  from  ‘  great  philosophical  errors;* 
to  prove  that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  the  Hook  ofCenesis; 
ana  to  shew,  that  the  ‘  ingenious  attempts  of  learned  men  to  re- 

•  concile  the  narrative  in  the  tirst  chapter  of  (lenesis  with  the 

•  true  system  of  the  universe,  are  unsatisfactory,  and  useless, 

•  and  even  injurious  tit  the  antse  of  revealed  religion  *  It  is  a 
‘  vulgar,*  hut  a  forcible  expression,  which  we  are  tempted  to 
employ  when  we  say,  that  Mr.  Belsham  is  a  man  who  sticks  at 
iiotliing.  He  concedes  to  Hellamy  and  Carlile,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  all  that  they  would  w  ish  for. 

*  To  conclude.  The  Scriptures  in  general  will  never  be  read  with 
that  pl^ure  and  improvement  which  they  arc  calculated  to  impart,  till 
the  vulgar  opinion  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  every  hook,  and  of 
every  sentence  contained  in  them,  is  entirely  given  up,  and  till  no  in¬ 
spiration  of  any  kind,  or  in  any  degree,  is  allowed,  but  what  the  wrilen 
themselves  claim  and  prove.  While  the  mind  is  entangled  in  the  no¬ 
tion  of  an  universal  plenary  inspiration  of  the  sacred  volume,  it  finds 
diificultics  at  every  step,  and  is  fearful  of  exercising  a  sound  discretion; 
its  reasoning  powers  arc  cramped  and  suspended,  and  it  ventures  only 
to  exercise  its  ingenuity  in  harmonUing  contradictions,  in  reconciling 
to  probability  things  that  are  repugnant  to  common  sense,  and  in  vin¬ 
dicating  the  morality  of  actions  which  are  at  variance  wdth  truth  and 
justice.  In  fine,  so  long  as  the  plenary  inspiration  of  all  the  boob 
which  compose  the  volume  of  the  .Tewish  and  Christian  scriptures  is 
asserted  and  maintained,  the  objections  of  unbelievers,  however  they 
may  be  silenced  by  pains  and  penalties,  can  never  be  answered  in  a 
way  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  men  of  sense,  candour,  and  reflec¬ 
tion.’  pp.  ‘2S,  1?9. 

W’c  have  sutHcicntly  (express!  tl  our  opinion  as  to  pains  and 
penalties  in  such  cases,  in  reviewing  Mr.  Helsham’s  memorable 
defence  of  lu'clcsiastical  Kstahlishments  ;  and  Mr.  Belsham  la 
the  last  man  we  would  silence  in  that  way-  We  would  sooner 
see  him  made  a  bishop,  liut  vve  cannot  help  adverting  to  the 
capricious  diversity  of  fate  which  the  learned  Trannlator,  the 
learned  Divine,  and  he  who  should  have  been  their  bookseller, 
have  met  with : — the  first,  patronised  by  the  hierarchy  ;  the  se- 
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COIhI.  reverod  tlie  patrian  h  of  iiis  BtM  t ;  the  tlnrd,  out  of  Bed¬ 
lam,  l)ut  in  Posterity,  with  more  even-haiuled  justicet, 

will  award  to  tln.ir  labours  a  common  fame.  All  three  of  them 
aj^ret*  in  thla  ;  that  tiie  liiljle,  as  it  is  now  vnlj^arly  unilerstood, 
in  the  viilijfur  translation,  and  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion 
of  Christians  of  all  dtmominations,  is  open  to  unanswerable 
ohjections.  and  that  parts,  at  least,  cannot  be  read  with  either 
pleasure  or  improvement. 

We  sliall  make  but  one  more  extract  from  Mr.  Belsham’s  dis¬ 
course,  and  for  this  we  feel  that  we  ought  almost  to  apologize 
to  our  readers.  But  such  jmssages  speak  volumes  as  to  the 
‘  general  sj)iril’  of  a  writer.  Aiul  as  tlie  spirit  of  Dr.  Cuq)eu- 
ler’s  letter  suggested  Mr.  Fripp’s  fust  doubts  as  to  the  purity  of 
the  orthodox  system,  who  knows  but  the  spirit  of  Mr.  BelshanFs 
iliscourse  may  excite  a  salutary  doubt  in  tlie  mind  of  some  perr 
sun  as  to  the  true  genius  and  tendency  of  Unilariaiiism  ? 

‘  That  there  w'as  one  only  (iod,  one  glorious  person  alone,  the 
Creator,  the  Former,  and  the  Lord  of  all  things,  was  unquestionably 
the  clear  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  nation  in  all  ages  :  who  justly 
repel  with  indignation  the  insulting  charge  that  their  ancestors  ever 
worshipped  a  Triune  Deity.  Into  whatever  errors  or  idolatries  this 
extraordinary  people  might  be  sutrered  to  full,  never,  never  did  they 
so  far  apostatize  from  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  doctrine 
of  their  sacred  honks,  as  to  concede,  that  Moses  taught  the  existence 
of  the  'i'rinily  in  Unity,  or  that  the  Eternal  and  Almighty  (rod  trans¬ 
ferred  to  some  inferior  nature  the  task  of  new  modelling  and  of  govern¬ 
ing  the  w*orld  and  its  inhabitants,  while  he  was  liimself  contented  to 
sustain  the  part  of  a  silent  and  inactive  sjHJCtator. 

*  The  arguments  in  favour  of  these  strange  suppositions  are  almost 
too  trifling  to  be  mentioned,  and  in  all  other  cases  would  be  paLsetl 
over  in  silent  contempt  by  many,  who  now  bring  them  forward  with 
the  greatest  parade.**  pp.  14,  15. 

•  Mr.  IVIsham,  in  the  subsequent  paracraphs,  condescends  to  no¬ 
tice  one  oi  lliosc  ‘trifling*  arguments,  founded  on  the  plural  form  of  the 
Hebrew  word  translated  God,  as  uniformly  connected  with  a  singular 
verb.  ‘  Miserable  subterfuge,’  ‘  miserable  sophistry,’  are  the  words 
employed  by  our  “Calm  Inquirer”  on  this  subject.  •  Who  docs  not 

*  know,’  he  says,  ‘  that  such  anomalies  are  common  V  We  must  in¬ 
genuously  confess  that  we  do  not.  l*ut  ‘  moreover,  the  word  irans- 

*  latcd  (iod,  in  its  singular  form,  expresses  power:  in  its  plural,  it  sig- 
‘  nifics  omnipotence.*  ‘  Nor  is  it  at  all  uocommon,*  adds  this  learned 
Hebraist,  ‘  to  apply  tlie  very  same  word  in  its  plural  form  to  magis- 

'  *  trates  and  judges  :  IMoses  liimself  is  called  Elobini.*  Now,  then,  wTiat 
can  be  clearer,  than  that  it  niu*t,  in  the  plural,  mean  omnipotence  ? 
^*^0,  magistrates  and  judges  are  omnipotent ;  and  the  meaning  of 
vii.  1.  is,  I  have  made  thee  an  Omnipotent  to  Fhnroah  ! !  XV'ilb 

.>  #  *  .> 
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The  learned  and  pious  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  has  termed  the 
UnitariaiLs.  *  God-denyinjT  apostates in  allusion,  we  presume, 

to  2  Pet.  i.  1.  We  stront^ly  obieet  to  the  phrase,  as  warranted 
neither  by  the  text  nor  by  tlie  fact.  We  do  not  see,  indeed, 
how  the  term  apostates  can  be  with  propriety  applied  to  any 
collective  body,  the  greater  part  of  whom  have  been  educated 
in  the  false  opinions  they  hold,  and  have  not,  as  individuals, 
apostatized.  But,  waiving  this  objection,  we  consider  the  de¬ 
signation  as  useless  for  the  purj)ose  of  argument,  and  adapted 
oidy  to  iuHaine  the  passions.  Vet,  let  the  reader  compare  with 
this  expression,  against  which  such  a  clamour  has  been  raised, 
the  above  declaration  of  Mr.  lielsham  as  to  those  who  hold  the 
<loctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Here  we  have  the  very  word  apostatized, 
hypothetically  applied  to  the  .lews,  but,  by  direct  and  necessary 
implication,  pointed  at  all  (Miristians  who  hold  that  the  Word 
was  God,”  and  that  “  all  things  were  made  by  him.”  This 
apostacy  is  intimated  to  be  worse  than  any  errors  or  idolatries 
into  which  the  ancient  Jew  s  w  ere  sutl'ered  to  fall.  Nay,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  present  intellectual  and  moral  degradation  of  the 
Hebrew  nation,  it  were  an  insu/t  to  them,  an  insult  which,  we 
are  told,  they  would  re|)el  with  imH*f nation,  to  charge  their 

ancet^tors  with  the  foul  crime  of  that  apostacy  in  which  is  in¬ 
volved  the  whole  Christian  world  ! !  We  w  ill  not  be  provoked 
even  by  Mr.  Belsham  into  recrimination.  We  should  be 
ashamed  to  plead  such  a  precedent  in  extenuation  of  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  forgetfulness  of  the  decencies  of  controversy.  We  would, 
however,  recommend  Unitarians  like  Mr.  Fripp,  when  they 
complain  of  the  spirit  of  orthodox  writers,  to  look  nearer  home. 
But  this  is  not  the  use  which  we  wish  our  readers  to  make  of 
such  passages.  There  is  apostacy  somewhere.  So  far,  Mr. 
Belsham  has  correct  views  of  the  immense  distance  which 
sepamtes  his  creed  from  ours.  Trinitarian  (Christianity  is  ido¬ 
latry',  or  Socinianism  is  apostacy  ;  and  Dr.  Wardlaw  ’s  affirma¬ 
tion,  that  ‘  the  whole  world  lies  between  the  two  systems,' is  no 
hyperbole.  If  Mr.  Fripp  still  objects  to  it  as  such,  we  refer  him 
to  Mr.  Belsham,  who  w  ill  on  that  point  set  him  right. 

Mr.  Asplniul  is  a  far  more  formidable  antagoirist  than  Mr. 
Belsham,  because,  w  ith  far  more  natural  acuteness,  he  is  always 
cool,  and  never  loses  sight  of  the  character  of  a  gentleman.  If/ 
as  a  writer,  he  is  never  profound,  iieither  is  he  ever  pompous;  he 
is  always  plausible,  and  sometimes  elegant.  II is  native  good 
taste  is  conspicuous  in  his  keeping  clear  from  the  slang  to  which 
his  brethren  Fox  and  Gilchrist  nave  continually  recourse  in 


Mr.  Unsham  have  the  goodness  to  inform  us  whatAdonim  and  Baalim 
iiu>an  in  connexion  w  ith  a  singular  verb ;  or  what  is  the  *  superlatixt* 
of  Ford? 
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Tfnting  their  bigh-iuiuded  contempt  of  orthodox  opinioiib.  ilw 
copious  use  of  the  evangelical  phraseology  gives  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  propriety  and  truth  to  many  of  his  statements  ;  which, 
indeed,  are  fre(|ucntly  unexceptionable  taken  by  themselves, 
and  ixrv.  objectionable  only  as  they  are  known  to  be  designedly 
exclusive  of  those  truths  which  the  Wiiier  would  have  you  mis¬ 
take  for  contradictions.  Much  that  is  said  in  these  two  Ser¬ 
mons,  ill  illustration  of  the  perfect  character  of  our  Lord,  and 
of  the  evidence  which  it  afl’orded  of  his  Divine  mission,  is  both 
just  and  important.  We  have  i>nly  to  regret  in  such  passages, 
the  sinister  jiurpose  to  which  they  are  intended  to  be  subser¬ 
vient.  In  using  the  term  sinister,  we  do  not  mean  to  impute 
dishonest  or  dishonourable  artifice.  Presuming,  as  we  are 
bound  to  do,  upon  the  sincerity  of  our  opponents,  we  would 
impute  to  no  other  source  than  the  natural  influence  of  error, 
tlie  sophistry  by  which  they  seek  to  give  plausibility  to  their 
opinions. 

The  *  unworthy  artifice  of  laying  to  their  adversary’s  charge 
'  things  which  he  would  most  explicitly  disavow,’  is,  as  Mr, 
Fripp  remarks,  too  comnuin  among  controvertists  on  all  sides: 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  Unitarians,  although  it  has,  perhaps,  a  more 
than  ordinary  prominence  in  their  Uictics.  The  standing  jest 
(for  it  is  no  better,  and  the  levity  with  which  it  is  usually 
brought  forward,  warrants  our  terming  it  such)  which  repre¬ 
sents  Trinitarians  as  believing  in  Three  Cods — as  believing  in 
a  contradiction,  i?tc.  is  an  artifice  of  this  low  kind.  Passing 
this  over,  the  usual  reasonings  in  favour  of  Unitaruuiisui,  ap- 
pi'ar  to  us  to  range  under  three  general  heads  :  those  which 
are  founded  on  the  exceptionable  statements  of  Trinitarian 
writers;  those  which  rest  on  truths  held  in  common  by  both 
parties ;  and  those  which  rest  on  mere  assertion  and  palpable 
misre})res(‘ntation. 

Persons  competently  acquainted  with  the  Controversy,  are 
well  aware,  that  the  arguments,  or  call  them  prejudices,  which 
range  under  tlui  first  liead,  are  the  most  diflicult  to  dispose 
of;  diflicult,  because  it  is  often  impossible  to  defend  the  ex¬ 
pression,  and  yet,  cow  ardly  to  seem  to  surrender  the  truth  it  was 
designed  to  convey ;  because,  too,  it  is  both  painful  and  invi¬ 
dious  to  abandon  to  the  cavils  and  taunts  of  an  opponent,  the 
weak  or  incautious  statements  of  learned  and  pious  men  ;  and 
further,  because  it  is  conceding  too  much,  to  allow  that  they 
are  ohjectionahle  to  the  alleged  extent.  The  writings  of  the 
X  Fathers  abound  with  passages  of  the  description  to  which  we 
allude.  Those  writers  to  whom  Hooker  refers,  as,  by  theif/ 
'  overbold  affirmations,*  favouring  the  Eutychian  heresy,  afTor.d , 
numerous  instances  of  the  same  kind.  The  received  reacUng  of 
Acts  XX.  28,  which,  even  were  it  genuine,  would  be  iiisuth- 
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cifiit  to  lirt'nse  a  plira>it*oloci^y  lU  vviriaiH  o  with  ttie  unilorm 
jiractiro  of  tfu*  sarred  writers,  has  led  too  many  devout  persons 
‘to  speak  of  the  Doitv  as  underg  uivj  pa.ssioti  and  sutiWin;: 
•Dr.  W  atts,  in  his  niorr  juvenile  eoinpositioji^,  fell  into  this  pal- 
pnfde  iinpro|)ri<*ty.  All  tliose  representations,  moreover,  which 
ronvey  the.  ulea,  that  the  interposition  ol  the  Son  ofCiod  ren- 
'drred  the  I'uther  plaeahh*,  or  which  seem  to  contradict  tlit 
Scripture  doctrine,  that  our  salvation  orij^inatod  in  the  love 
of  (rod,  who  “  sent  Ids  only  he^otten  Son  into  the  world,  tlru 
“  whosoever  helieveth  in  him,  might  not  perisli,*’ — are  justly 
reprehensihle,  as  being  both  incorrect  and  dangerous.  We  snv, 
scan  to  contradict  the  Scripture  doctrine,  Ih'(  ause  we  never 
heard  of  ;i  (^alvinist  who  did  not  really  believe,  notwithstaudiug 
any  statements  which,  on  the  face  of  them,  might  ap^KJar  to 
impugn  it, — that  the  internosibon  of  the  Saviour  origiiiuUdia 
the  appointment  of  (i  al,  :ind  was  the  ofiect,  not  tlie  cause, 
of  tlie  Divine  ]>lacability  and  comJ)as^ion.  Tliere  is  much 
gross,  if  not  wilful  misrepresentation  on  this  subject,  to  be  found 
in  Ihiitarian  writers.  Ibit  .still,  we  deeply  regret  that  orlliodox 
writers  should  have  atforvled  tluaii  any  handle  for  so  grave  and 
specious  a  charge. 

Under  this  first  head,  also,  we  must  rank  the  injudicious 
verbal  criticisms  which  have  (  unfounded  illustrations  witJi 
proofs,  or  staked  the  force  of  tlie  argument  on  isolated  pas¬ 
sages  insurticient  to  sustain  its  weight.  Of  this  description  is 
the  whole  confrovei'sy  relating  to  I  John  v.  7.;  a  text  on  which 
Dr.  Hill’s  remark,  cited  in  our  last  Numher,  might  have  pre¬ 
cluded  an  undue  stress  being  laid  ;  namely,  that  it  would  prove, 
at  most,  only  a  oneness  of  record.  Tlie  value  of  a  passage  asan 
illustration  of  the  doctrine  to  a  believer,  and  its  substantive 
iorce  as  an  independent  ])roof,  have  not  l)ecn  sidliciently  discri- 
minat('d.  The  Scriptures  were  not  designed  to  form  a  text¬ 
book  to  the  controvertist ;  nor  is  llicre  anv  room  for  surprise 
that  they  convey  tlie  most  important  doctrines  in  so  indii'ccta 
manner,  as  to  alford  few  passages  that  (  an  l)e  employed  as  de¬ 
monstrations  against  the  sceptic.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  etieew 
of  controversy,  tlrot  it  tends  to  divert  the  attention  from  tlie 
scope  and  tenor  of  Scripture,  to  tlie  critical  disciusioii  of  parti¬ 
cular  plinvscs  and  detached  texts. 

Ibit  we  must  hasten  to  notice  the  reasonings  of  Unitarians 
which  cla.ss  under  the  second  Iicad.  And  here  we  speak  ar- 
c-ording  to  tlie  b(  st  of  our  recollection,  (and  shall  he  happy  to 
retract  or  rpudify  tlu*  assertion  if  it  be  too  strong,)  when  vve 
athnn,  that,  in  no  Unitarian  writer  that  wc  are  acijuainted  with, 
is  the  fact  honcstlv  admitted,  that  fi initarians,  e(jually  witli 
ihomsehi  s.  admit  the  triu*.  and  proper,  and  perfect  (tliongb,  as 
reganU  hl>  p\a.''on  a^  Mediator,  not  siinpli  )  humanity  <d  Jcnu» 
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Christ.  We  do  not  sav  tliut  no  allusion  is  made  to  tlieii  bold- 
inj;  such  a  sentiment, when  it  serves  the  writer^s  purpose  to  hold 
it  up  as  part  of  a  complex  and  self-contradictory  notion  on  the 
subject  of  our  Lord's  person,  or  to  play  off  his  sarcasm  on  t^e 
phrase  ‘  Ciod-man.'  But  this  part  of  the  orthodox  creed  i« 
studiously  kept  in  the  hack  ground  ;  or  it  is  represented  as 
virtually  contradicted  or  denied  by  those  who  believe  in  our 
Lord’s  divinity.  And  necessarily  so  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Unitarian  argument,  the  whole  point  of  which  depends. on 
this  nlhrmed  contradiction.  One  naif,  on  the  most  moderate 
computation,  of  the  reasonings,  declamations,  and  witticisms 
of  Unitarian  writers,  would  fall  to  the  ground,  w’ere  this  stale 
hut  convenient  artifice  to  be  taken  from  them.  To  all  the  |>as- 
sages  which  declare  the  pre-existence  and  Deity  of  Christ,  the 
Socinian  has  nothing  to  oppose,  but  other  passages  w'hich  de¬ 
clare  his  humanity. — a  doctrine  which  he  knows  tliat  his  oppo¬ 
nent  believes  as  firmly  as  himself,  though  lie  would  insinuate 
the  contrary.  He  knows,  too,  that  the  subordination  of  Christ, 
as  mediator,  to  Him  who  sent  him,  his  prophetical  character  as 
tJic  Apostle  of  God,  together  with  the  necessary  dependence  of 
the  ellicacy  of  his  w  ork  on  the  appointment,  acceptance,  and  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  Father, — points  necessarily  involved  in  the  huma¬ 
nity  of  Christ, — are  all  acknowledged  and  firmly  believed, by 
orthodox  Christians ;  nay  more,  that  they  are  the  familiar  topics 
of  unembarrassed  illustration  in  their  pulpits.  But  then,  he 
says,  there  is  a  contradiction  in  all  this.  He  may  say  so,  if  he 
chooses:  but  whose  word  have  we  for  it?  “  Doubtless  ye  are 
the  |>cople,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you.  But  we  have 
uiider.standing  as  w^ell  as  von."  Do  orthodox  Christians  be- 
lieve  it  as  a  contradiction?  Did  Bacon,  or  Boyle,  or  Pascal,  or 
Leibnitz  regard  it  as  a  contradiction?  We  do  not  appeal  to 
them  as  autlioritii's  for  (he  truth  of  the  doctrine,  but  W'e  may 
call  them  in  as  t.estimonie,s  to  the  fact,  that  such  a  belief  is 
compatible  with  all  that  is  comprehensive,  and  acute,  and  pro^ 
found  in  the  human  intellect.  And  then  we  ask,  where  is  the 
modesty,  the  integrity,  the  decency  of  our  modem  Unitarians  in 
treating  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord  s  divinity  as  a  palpable  con¬ 
tradiction,  and  in  sheltering  themselves  behind  this  sup¬ 
posed  contradiction,  in  a  systematic  inisrenresentation  of  the 
opinions  of  those  who  believe  in  it,  as  it  they  denied  that 
He  w  ho  was  emphatically  the  Son  of  God,  was  also  tlie  Son  of 
Mail  i 

In  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Fripp’s  discourse,  we  have  a  ‘  sum- 
‘  niary  view  of  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Unitarianism  from 
*  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  history,'  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  propositions.  Of  these,  our  readers  may  take  the  following 
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an  upeciineiiH  of  Uie  inelevaiit  or  iucoutiequentiai  urgumeiiis 
which  we  have  alluded.  i 

*  Q.  The  Fill  her  is,  by  our  Saviour  solemnly  uddresscj  ui 

prayer  as  “  thf  onlif  true  God,** 

*  3.  Christ  expressly  declares  tliat  “  His  Father  and  our  Father,  ICj 
God  and  our  God/'  is  the“  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Farlli." 

‘  4.  Christ  Jesus  defines  the  /l  ae  worshippers  as  those  w  ho  “  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

‘  8.  I’hc  absolute  Unity  and  unrivalled  Supremacy  of  Jehovah  is 
asserted  in  many  thousands  of  passages  in  the  IxHiks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
tnent :  and  Christ  declared  (John  viii,  o4)  that  the  God  of  the  Israelites, 
Jehovah,  was  his  Father. 

‘  9.  In  the  New  Teslament,  the  Father  is  styled  the  one  oruN/yOod 
seventeen  times. 

‘  JO.  He  is  there  styled  (iod,  absolutely,  by  way  of  eminence  or  su¬ 
premacy,  three  hundred  and  twenty  limes  :  ami 

*  ll.  G<hI,  with  high  titles  or  attributes,  one  hundred  and  five  tiroes. 

‘  12.  All  prayer  and  praise  are  represented  as  due  to  Him  alone, 

ninety  times. 

‘  13.  Christ  is  declared,  positively ^  or  by  the  clearest  impUcat'm^ 
subordinate,  three  hundred  times. 

‘  14.  Christ  is  called  3/a/i,  absolutely,  seventy  limes:  and 

*  15.  3'oa  3/c/n,  eighty-five  limes. 

‘  10*.  Ho  is  never  once  styled  God-man  in  the  New  restamenl.' 

The  lust  of  these  propositions  is  beneath  notice.  Respecting 
the  others,  we  only  have  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Fripp  ou^ht  to 
have  ktiowti,  that  no  detioinination  of  Christians  now  holu,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  as  man,  is  tlie  object  of  Divine  worship.  So  far 
from  this,  one  proof  that  he  is  not  a  mere  creature,  ami  that  the 
•*  fullness  of  the  Godhead”  dwelt  in  his  person  bodily,  is 
proiinded  on  tlie  fact,  that  he  jiarticipates  in  the  worship  pwd 
to  “  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne.”  Mr.  F.'s  proposition 
w  ould  have  considerable  force,  if  levelled  against  the  old  Soci- 
nians,  who  believeil  our  Lord  to  be  a  mere  man,  and  yet  re¬ 
garded  him  as  an  object  of  Divine  worship.  But  to  Trinita¬ 
rians,  who  hold  as  firmly  as  Ciiitarians  do,  both  on  Scriptural 
and  philosophical  grounds,  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  and  the 
exclusive  claims  of  the  Deity  to  Divine  worship  ;  vyho,  more¬ 
over,  worship  the  Son  of  God  only  as  a  participant  in  the  un¬ 
divided  Godliead  ;  all  these  arithmetical  calculations  must  ap¬ 
pear  as  puerile  triHing  :  tliey  do  not  amount  to  the  fraction  of 
an  argument. 

We  are  sorry  that  some  of  the  Writer’s  remaining  jiroposi- 
lions  should  furnish  instances  of  the  third  class  of  Lnitarian 
reasonings, — hare  assertions  and  bold  misrepresentations. 
What  better  name  can  we  bestow  on  the  statements — wc  care 
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«iot  Iw  whwe  ipfc  dixit  they  are  backed — contained  in  Nos.  18, 
20.  and  ‘23 ;  that  the  first  three  Gospels  *  are  conftssedfy  Units- 
'  rian  /  that  St.  John  first  taught  tlie  Deity  of  Christ ;  that  the 
Book  of  Acts  is  ‘  decidedly  Ihiitarian  throughout;*  aud'that 
the  Kpistle  of  Clemens  Rouiaiuis,  ‘  the  earliest,  most  genuine, 

•  and  most  highly  valued  treatise  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity*  is 
'  iilso  decidedly  Unitarian  V  In  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  IJni- 
Uirian,  these  assertions  are  positively  false'.  That  St.  John's 
Gospel  was  w  ritten  to  establish  a  new  doctrine,  or  that  it  con¬ 
tains  a  superadded  revelation,  is  not. more  incredible  in  itself, 
than  it  is  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  antiquity.  The  tradition 
handed  down  to  us,  is  precisely  the  o})posite  of  this ;  namely, 
that  it  was  written  to  put  dow’n  a  ticw  heresy,  Ircnams  states, 
that  the  Apostle  wished  by  his  gospel  to  extirpate  the  error 
which  had  been  spread  among  men  oy  Cerinthus.  According 
to  the  Unitarians,  ('erinthus  held  the  Apostolic  di>cfrine,  and 
St.  Jolin  was  the  innovator,  who  wrote  against  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  the  Unitarian  evangelists!!  And  yet,  according  to 
their  own  shewing,  if  the  gospel  of  John  was  not  written  till 
A.  i>.  68,  ‘  two  years  at  least  after  the  death  of  St  Paul,*  John 
could  imt  have  been  the  first  to  teach  the  Deity  of  Christ,  since 
St.  Paul  was  ‘  confessedly*  /tot  a  Unitarian.  Again,  Luke, 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Acts,  as  well  as  of  the  gospel  which 
hears  his  name,  both  of  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Fripp 
and  his  authorities,  are  '  decidedly  Unitarian,’ — was  the  friend 
and  companion  of  Paul  the  Trinitarian  !  Did  these  two  fellow- 
labourers,  then,  hold  at  the  same  time,  and  promulgate  op- 

rosite  doctrines  relative  to  the  person  of  their  Divine  master  ? 
f  not,  Luke,  too,  must  have  taught  the  same  doctrine  as  Paul 
and  John.  And  this,  we  are  well  assured,  was  the  case  with  all 
the  other  apostles  and  evangelists.  What  then  becomes  of 
Mr.  Fripp’s  clenching  proposition  (No.  24),  that  ‘  the  great  body 
'  of  Christian  believers  must  have  been  Unitarian,  from  the  time 
*  of  Christ's  personal  ministr}",  until  the  contents  of  this  super- 
'  added  revelation  (John’s  gospel)  were  universally  divulged 
'  and  received  by  the  primitive  church  ?’  It  remains  as  an 
illustrious  specimen  of  the  rashness  of  Unitarian  assertion,  and 
the  desperate  character  of  their  cause. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  that  class  of  misrepresentations 
which  found  themselves  on  the  incautious  phraseology  of  ortho¬ 
dox  writers.  Nearly  allied  to  this  class  are  those  misrepresen- 
tations  which  consist  in  intimating,  that  the  Trinitarian  believer 
denies  the  scriptural  positions  adduced  by  [his  opponent  in 
'Contrast  with  orthodox  sentiments.  For  instance,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  cited  by  Mr.  Fripp  from  that  ‘  eloquent  and  powerful  de- 
’  fender*  of  the  Unitarian  faith,'  Mr.  Fox,  we  have  the  following 
rentence :  *  Mercy,  in  Scripture,  is  free  and  un|»urchased  ;  in  the 
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*  Praver*book,  bought  by  vicarious  satisfaction.  •  The  antithejvU 
rt‘(june,s  the  inference,  tliat  jicrsons  w  lio  hold  the  latter  doctriae 
deny  the  former.  But  such  an  inference  is  opposed  to  notorious 
fact.  The  absolute  freeness  of  Divine  mercy  is  a  proniinett 
tenet  of  Calvinism ;  and  it  is  uniformly  represented  in  the 
writings  and  discourses  of  that  school,  as  Uie  source  of  our 
Kedemption.  That  our  lU‘deniptk>n  was  purchased  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  is  language  which  we  are  not  fond  of  em- 
j)loying;  not  because  it  is  really  at  variance  with  the  free- 
ncss  of  Divine  mercy,  but  because  it  is  a  de\’iation  from  the 
Scripture  phraseology.  That  it  does  not  contradict  the  doctrine 
with  which  it  is  contrasted,  might  be  proved  from  tlie  language 
of  Socinians  themselves.  If  there  is  am/  sense  in  which  tliey 
will  admit  tJiat  Christ  gave  himself  for  us,  or  died  for  ns,  (a fact 
which,  in  the  face  of  tlie  language  of  tlie  New  Testament,  they 
cannot  deny,)  tlien,  in  so  l*ar  as  mankind  enjoy  tlie  fruits  of  hie 
death,  Christ  must  be  held  to  have  purchased  those  henetks, 
whatever  they  are,  which  result  to  them  as  the  consequeBoeoi’ 
his  dying.  How  freely  soever  bestowed  on  the  part  of  God, 
they  liave  been  purchased  hy  him  who  gave  his  liie  in  order  to 
our  obtaining  them.  Now,  Mr.  Fripp  states  his  creed  to  be 
literally  this ;  ‘There  is  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between 

•  God  and  Man,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  liiinself  a 
‘  ransom  for  all,  to  be  testified  in  due  time.’  And  he  afterwarda 
ri'prt'sents  our  lord’s  death  ‘  as  the  w  isely  and  graciously  ap- 

•  planted  medium  of  conmiimicating  pardon,  and  as  a  promise 

*  and  pledge  of  a  resurrection  to  enaless  life  of  all  sincere  be- 

•  lievers  and  righteous  ])ersons  ;  and  as  such  is  represented  in 
‘  Scripture  as  the  chosen  “  mercy-seat  of  God’s  redeeming  love,” 

*  sprinkled  with  the  innocent  and  precious  blood  of  his  own 
‘  and  only  Son.’  This  is  language  which  few  orthodox  Chris¬ 
tians  would  object  to,  and  few  Socinians  favour.  What  then  is 
a  ransom,  if  it  he  not  a  price  given  ?  And  how  can  those  who 
employ  such  a  (enn  to  express  the  consequences  of  Christ’s 
death,  deny  that  it  was  in  some  sense  a  purchase  ? 

But  w  e  object  to  such  an  application  of  tlie  tcTm  purchase,  for 
this  reason  ;  that  it  is  equivocal,  and  fails  to  express  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  idea  as  implied  in  the  word  “ransom.”  It  is  the  Church 
itself,  which  the  l^ord  “  bought  with  his  own  blood not  the 
nuucy  of  (nvd,  or  the  joys  of  heaven.  The  Church  itself 
“  the  ])uicliasc«l  possession”  (Comp.  Acts  xx.  28.  Kpli.  i.  14. 
I  Bet.  i.  ly.  ii.  which  has  been  redeemed  with  the  precious 
blood  of  the  great  Sacrifice.  “  For  v’e  are  bought  w  ith  a  price, 
says  St.  Faul ;  and  this  same  consideration  is  urged  by  the 
Apostle  IVter  on  the  Christians  to  whom  he  addressed  his 
Fpistle,  with  the  s;ime  practical  view  of  enforcing  holiness,  by 
n'lniiiding  them  what  it  had  cost  the  Saviour  to  ransom  th«m 
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from  ilk*  ronflomnution  ?tn(l  honda’^e  of  sin.  This  is,  we  be-  . 
lit*\o.  Mie  stvle  in  which  most  Citl\  iui.‘»(K  would  iireftT  to  ex- 
themselves;  and  in  so  doii*^,  they  avoid  pvinp;  the 
shadow  ot  a  |)rt‘teiK*L*  to  t|u‘  eahnnny.  that  tlu‘y  deny  the  free 
and  unpurehased  mercy  of  (lod  to  ho  the  only  cause  and  source 
<4  human  salvation. 

IMisconccptions  or  inisre]>resentalions  of  the  orthodox  doc- 
trii\es,  similar  to  those  we  have  adverted  to,  we  can  readily  be¬ 
lieve  to  be,  in  Mr.  Tripp,  perfectly  invohmtary  :  they  originate 
fcijiiply  in  want  of  informalioti.  And  we  w  ould  fain  indidge  the 
hope,  that  when  he  finds  out  how  much  he  has  been  misled  aa 
to  liie  real  tluuacter  of  the  s^nliiueiits  he  has  abjured,  he 
will  retread  his  hteps.  But  the  “  C’harity  that  hopeth  aJl  things'* 
w  ill  yet  not  allow  of  our  imjuiting  such  verbal  cavils  and  pal¬ 
pable  misrepresentations  to  ignorance  or  inadverteiM’>e  in  those 
pideinical  adepts,  in  whom  tJie  zeal  of  the  j)rosclyte  is  blended 
w  ith  the  malignity  of  the  apostate.  T/icy  Know'  well,  that  the 
Socininn  controversy  is  no  logomachy  ;  that  it  is  not  a  qivestioH 
of  Biblical  criticism  or  of  metaphysics  ;  that  the  Deity  of  our 
l  ord  is  not  the  only  point  on  which  we  are  at  issue  ;  that,  were 
the  terms  Trinity,  hypostasis,  (ibd-man,  vicarious,  and  many 
others  laid  aside  as  non-scriptural,  (and  we  could  for  our  own 

Ivarts  cheerfully  dispense  with  them,)  tlie  distance  between 
nitariajis  of  the  Belsliam  school  and  ortiiodox  Christians, 
would  remain  undimiuislied.  The  very  character  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  Revelation  are  involve<l  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  grouiwl  of  a  sinner’s  hope  is  destroyed, 
w  Ihmj  tlie  doc  trine  of  justitic  ation  through  faith  in  the  blood  of 
the  Son  of  (iod  is  impugned.  By  tlie  denial  of  the  omnipotence 
and  omnipresence  of  C'hrist,  many  of  the  most  invaluable  pro¬ 
mises  of  the  New  Testament  are  falsified  or  rendered  nugatory. 
^V  ith  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Sjiirit  is  inseparably  connected 
the  reality  of  his  iidluences.  The  system  which  strips  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  all  these  doc  trines,  is,  indeeil,  *  a  cold  negation.’ 
But  while,  witli  om*  hund,  it  w  ould  thus  rob  us  of  our  hopes,  it 
consideralely  citfers  with  the  other  a  sedative  to  intolerable 
fears.  In  compensation  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Iimamatiou, 
the  Atemeuu  nt,  the  Triesthoed,  and  the  Rrovidential  govern- 
na  nt  of  the  Divine  Saviour,  it  offers  us,  as  a  second  and  supple- 
mentary  gosjiel,  the  assuraiu  e  that  the  wrath  of  God  does  mU 
/////V/c  on  the  ungodly.  Mr.  lk.*lshain  insure  tliat  it  does  not; 
and  if  Moses  was  mistaken,  and  Jesus  was  fallible,  he  is  not. 
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with  a  lK*?»cripliou  c»f  the  prei>4*m  Condition  of  that  inleristing  Colony; 
including  Facts  and  Observations  ndutive  to  the  Slate  and  Manage* 
oirnt  of  Convicts  of  both  Sexes.  Also,  KeHeclions  on  Seduction  and 
its  general  C<»nsequences.  By  I  hoinas  Held,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Odiege  of  Surgeons,  and  Surgt*on  in  the  H.  Navy,  8vo.  pp.  32^2. 
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•^IIR  Author  of  this  volume  was  appointed  in  1817,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Neptune  male  cotivict  ship,  as  surgeon  and 
superintendent.  Actuated  by  a  strong  desire  to  try  the  effect  of 
a  system  for  l)e.ttering  the  condition  of  convicts,  which  he  had 
devised  long  before,  he  the  more  eagerly  entered  on  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  commands  of  (iovernment.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  inductMl  him  to  undertake  a  second  voyage  at  the 
solicitation  of  Mrs.  Fry,  as  the  superintendent  of  the  Morley 
female  convict  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  *  a  full  trial  how 
'  fur  a  similar  system  might  avail  with  the  females.*  The  pre¬ 
sent  vt)luine  comprises  a  journal  of  both  voyages,  interspersed 
with  *  facts  and  observations.*  The  subject  is  one  of  painful 
interest,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  public  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  it.  Although  we  cannot  recommend  the 
work  for  indiscriminate  perusal,  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  details  which  it  necessarily  comprises,  and  we  could 
wish  that  its  materials  had  been  put  into  a  somewhat  different 
shape,  yet,  we  think  the  public  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Reid 
for  the  information  he  has  laid  before  them,  which  renders  the 
work  a  valuable  document.  The  conclusion  which  it  is  his  ob¬ 
ject  to  establish,  ami  which  few  of  his  readers,  after  the  perusal 
of  the  facts  he  has  brought  forward,  will  consider  as  doubtful, 
is  contained  in  the  following  ‘  inferences* ; — 

‘  Fir>t.  II  till*  object  of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales  be  only 
(he  punishment  t>f  the  criminal,  it  is  seldom  effected  in  the  proportion 
roiiteinpUted  by  the  law  ;  as  many  of  those  tieserving  the  most  rigorous 
treatment,  live  there  much  more  comfortably  than  they  could  have  done 
at  home,  and  realize  large  fortunes;  while  others,  with  not  a  tenth  of 
their  turpitude,  are  consigned  to  misery  and  ruin. 

•  Secondly.  In  the  case  of  Females,  the  merited  quantum  of  punish¬ 
ment  is  equally  uncertain  in  its  infliction,  though  always  excessively 
severe,  owing  to  their  abandoned  mode  of  life. 

•  Lasily.  But  if  the  sco|h*  of  transportation  be,  what  it  ought  to 
l)c,  the  reformation  of  the  otfender ;  it  has,  w  ith  the  greater  number  of 
males  la'cn  unsuccessful;  and  with  regard  to  females,  it  has  very  rarely 
itwiced  been  attained.'  p.  320. 

The  late  Lord  F.llenborough  once  declared,  that  *  transporta- 
•  tion  to  Botany  Bay  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  looked  upon  as 
'  no  more  than  a  bumuierV  excursion,  in  an  easy  migration  to  a 
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*  happier  and  better  climate/  This  was  used  as  an  ailment 
for  capital  punishments  :.it  was,  in  fact,  a  caustic  lib^  upon 
the  administration  of  justice.  If  such  were  the  fact,  transpor¬ 
tation  must  be  little  better  than  a  bounty  upon  crime.  That, 
in  some  particular  instances,  the  hope  of  being  transported, 
may  have  led  to  the  deliberate  commission  of  an  offence  sub¬ 
jecting  the  culprit  to  that  penalty,  we  can  readily  believe.  This 
desperate  step  has  been  resorted  to  under  the  pressure  of 
extreme  destitution ;  and  the  wife  has  been  know  n  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  it  from  the  w  ish  to  join  her  husband.  Still,  we  cannot 
believe  that  transportation  is  devoid  of  terrors.  What  renders  it 
either  so  inadequate  or  so  unequitable  a  punishment,  is,  that  its 
terrors  are  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  guilt  of  the  offender. 
To  the  abandoned  and  the  desperate,  it  recommends  itself  by 
the  ultimate  prospect  it  holds  out,  of  proving  a  desirable  ad¬ 
venture  ;  while  to  those  who  have  not  become  callous  to  every 
consideration  which  links  the  individual  to  country  and  kindred, 
and  wholly  indifferent  to  the  character  of  their  associates,  the 
sentence  is  next  in  severity  to  death.  Till  very  lately,  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  punishment  beyond  the  sentence  of  the  law,  in  the  case 
more  especially  of  female  convicts,  formed  the  most  hideous 
feature  in  the  system.  The  suH’erings  of  the  passage,  which 
were  wholly  excluded  from  the  intention  of  the  sentence,  form¬ 
ed,  in  effect,  the  severest  ])art  of  the  punishment.  These  suffer¬ 
ings  in  the  case  of  females,  were  not  confined  to  privations  and 
hardships:  they  were  subject  to  outrages  of  the  most  infamous 
description.  In  too  large  a  proportion  of  instances,  indeed, 
their  previous  character  might  lessen  our  pity,  though  not  our 
disgust,  at  the  treatment  to  which  they  were  exposed.  But,  as 
no  regard  whatever  was  paid  to  classification,  cases,  certainly, 
would  occur,  and  they  are  known  to  have  occurred,  in  which 
involuntary  prostitution  has  been  suffered  as  a  consequence  of 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  by  those  who,  though  criminal,  were 
not  depraved.  The  cruelty  and  horrible  injustice  of  making 
punishment  a  means  of  pollution,  of  indicting  disease  and  morm 
contamination  on  the  offender,  in  addition  to  the  penalty  con¬ 
templated  and  awarded  by  the  law,  does  not  need  to  be  insisted 
upon.  Nor  does  it  seem  more  at  variance  with  justice  than 
w  ith  rational  policy,  to  send  out  to  a  distant  colony,  at  an  enor¬ 
mous  expense  per  head  to  the  country',  convicts  whom  not  only 
no  pains  are  taken  to  reform,  but  w'ho  are  necessarily  rendered 
worse  characters  in  consequence  of  their  undergoing  a  punish¬ 
ment  intended  to  operate  as  a  remedy  for  crime.  But,  to  empty 
the  prisons — either  into  the  hulks,  the  colonies,  or  the  grave, 
was  long  the  only  object  apparently  kept  in  view  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  cnminal  law.  When  once  the  unhappy  beings 
were  shipped  off,  as  if  they  were  morally  and  literally  as  well  as 
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polificallv  Head,  «ocit*ty  took  no  further  account  of  them.  Ho\f 
vice  miirlit  fester  and  breed  in  their  characters,  when  placed 
under  circumstances  so  powerfully  adapted  to  ajj^j^mvate  its 
malrv^nity,  and  what  contai^ion  they  ini^ht  spread  in  other  lati¬ 
tudes,  seemed  to  be  wholly  ^lisresT^^rded.  And  vet,  these  con- 
victs  retiin  the  capacity  ot  fellou-subjec.ts  In  their  banishment ; 
and  the  character  ancf  prosperity  of  a  British  colony  are  in  no 
small  measure  implicated  in  the  mural  condition  of  the  hapless 
beinp*  thus  heedlessly  consit^ned  to  the  most  debasin"  in¬ 
fluences  and  associations. 

‘  The  opinion,*  says  Mr.  Reid,  ‘  universally  prcvailin"  for  many 
years,  of  the  irrvclaimabU*  stale  of  convicts,  holh  male  anti  ftMuale,  ren- 
ileied  the  superinlciulence  of  ihcin  o\\  board  the  vcssvls  wlficb  conveyed 
them  to  the  colony,  in  every  respect  a  heartless  undertaking,  if  any 
thing  like  reform  were  had  in  contemplation.  If  at  any  lime  an  cNperi- 
nienl  to  that  etVecl  had  U  en  made,  its  failure  only  eontribuletl  tt)  make  a 
renewal  of  the  nitempl  iisijless,  or  even  mischievous ;  for  the  depraved, 
watchful  of  failure  in  the  endeavours  to  restrain  tlieir  bad  passior.s, 
rarely  abstain  from  enjoying  it  as  a  victory  and  converting  it  to  wicked 
puqioses. 

*  Fur  many  reasons,  tlierefoic,  that  situation  w'as  looked  upon  as  one 
of  extreme  ditficulty,  and  in  many  instances  of  hazard.  '1  he  convicts 
wea*  on  this  uccounttreuted  as  irrational  beings  ;  in  dens  like  wild  beaUs; 
like  them  foil  and  kept  in  the  closest  restraint  consistently  with  their 
health.  '1  he  conduct  of  the  prisoners  in  general  seemed  to  justify  severe 
measures  of  precaution  and  continement.  Many  accounts  of  their  having 
made  attempts  to  regain  their  liberty;  rising  on  their  guards ;  and  en¬ 
deavouring  to  take  possession  of  iheslfip,  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
a  port  remote  from  their  place  of  destination,  had  been  in  circulation  ; 
but  in  no  instance  have  any  of  those  daring  enterprises  even  in  part  suc- 
cettled,  except  in  one  wliich  occurred  about  the  beginning  of  1798*^ 

The  circumstance  alluded  to  is  the  case  of  the  Lady  Shore  con¬ 
vict  traits|H>rt.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  an  illicit  intercourse 
took  place  l)t'tween  the  female  convicts  and  the  sailors,  of  which 
the  male  convicts  on  board  the  same  vessel,  together  with  the 
recruits  for  the  New  South  Wales  corps  also  on  board,  took 
advantage,  bv  making  the  women  induce  the  sailors  to  join  in 
seizing  the  ship.  A  general  mutinous  rising  was  the  couse- 
tpience,  in  which  the  commander  and  his  first  mate  w^ere  miir- 
dertMl.  and  the  ship  was  carried  away  to  the  river  La  Plata, 
where  she  was  delivered  u|)  to  the  Spaniards.  Sim  e  that  time, 
the  practice  of  transporting  male  ami  female  convicts  in  the 
sttnu'  vessel.  Iras  been  wisely  ahan(b>neiL  Hut  the  present  plan 
of  fitting  up  prisons  on  hoard  of  convict  ships,  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Reid  to  be  seriously  defective. 

‘  The  maniKT  in  which  those  places  arc  erected  for  the  detention  of 
male  prisoner',  is  less  objeeliouable  in  reg;ird  to  security  than  those  for 
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In  tlic  one  case,  ihp  protection  of  the  persons  in  authority  over 
the  confined  appears  priticipally  de^igned,  as  opposed  to  any  violence 
meditated  on  the  part  of  the  male  prisoners,  as  also  for  the  security  o{ 
the  ship.  But  in  the  other,  these  circumstances,  if  they  are  at  all  allowed 
to  occupy  consideration,  appear  of  but  little  moment,  because  it  seem$ 
to  be  an  opinion  commonly  received,  that  improper  intercourse  betueen 
the  female  convicts  anti  the  sailors  must  continue  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  that  all  endeavours  to  prevent  it  u'ill  Ite  fruitless,  and  therefore  any 
precaution  in  fitting  up  a  prison  for  females ,  uith  that  view,  is  super¬ 
fluous,  As  far  as  it  regards  the  safely  of  the  ship  and  stores,  that  may 
l^erhaps  be  the  case,  as  from  women,  merely,  no  such  danger  need  be 
apprehendid ;  and  this  notion  has  probably  led  to  the  present  specious 
manner  of  construction,  in  which  the  semblance  of  confinement  only  a^)<* 
j>ears  to  Imj  consulted. 

««#♦## 

‘  The  situation  of  a  female  convict  prison  claims  attention  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  if  the  main  purpose  of  reformation,  the  object  originally  in  the 
contemplation  of  their  sentence,  be  kept  in  view.  Revolting  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  to  every  feeling  of  propriety,  is  the  idea  of  abandoning  these  mi¬ 
serable  women  to  indiscriminate  intercourse,  among  the  crews  of  those 
ships  in  which  they  are  ordered  to  be  conveyetl  to  their  place  of  banish* 
menl.  They  arc  humanely  removed  from  their  former  mischievous  con¬ 
nexions;  but  who  would  say  that  this  is  a  mode  in  which  they  can  be 
reclaimed  ?  Prostitution  has  been  the  banc  of  many  of  them  ;  will  they 
thus  become  less  impure  ? 

‘  By  the  very  unaccountable  neglect  of  moral  instruction  heretofore 
prevailing,  independently  of  other  causes,  every  sailor,  nay  the  officers  on 
board,  could  take  advantage  of  the  defenceless  state  of  the  female  con¬ 
victs  ;  and  so  grossly  did  these  excesses  increase  by  indulgence,  that  the 
commonness  of  the  practice  flung  a  familiarity  over  the  evil,  concealing 
its  disgusting  odioiisness,  and  making  it  looked  upon  as  an  affair  of  course, 
of  ordinary,  of  necessary  occurrence !  'I'he  (iovernment,  being  made 
acquainted  with  its  existence,  have  interfered  and  forbidden  the  abuse. 
IkiB  ibat  been  sufficient  to  root  it  out,  or  even  put  a  stop  to  its  abomin¬ 
able  recurrence?  It  is  seriously  to  be  feared  that  it  exists  in  full  vigour, 
and  that,  generally  speaking,  so  far  from  being  circumscril)ed,  it  is  un¬ 
limited. 

‘  Under  a  system  of  organized  depravity  and  abandonment,  which  is 
loo  disgusting  to  be  depicted,  can  anyone  be  surprised, — can  any  one* 
expect  otherwise, — than  that  the  female  convicts  should  arrive  in  the 
colony  contaminated  and  hardened  in  turpitude  and  profligacy  to  the 
last  (iegree, — so  absolutely  vitiated  as  scarcely  to  retain  the  conscious* 
ness  of  a  single  virtuous  thought  ?  Suppose  a  simple  country  girl  were 
one  of  these,  convicted  of  her  first  ofl*ence;  it  surely  is  not  unreaKonabIc 
to  imagine,  that,  if  sheltered  from  such  iniquitous  association,  decently 
treated,  and  rather' encouraged  by  mild  remonstrance,  and  timely  humane 
counsel,  aided  too  by  good  example,  she  might  be.  rcclaimtxl  from  error, 
and  again  become  a  useful  member  of  society.  But,  in  a  school  so  de¬ 
structive  of  moral  feeling,  a*  that  which  a  convict  ship  has  hitherto  been 
l)ermitied  to  present,  will  any  such  salutary  result  in  her  favour  be  cx- 
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pt^cd  ?  Can  any  thln^  less  than  a  miracle  save  her  from  hopeless  ruin  ? 
'I'be  hope  ol*  mural  reformation  is  quite  idle,  so  long  as  such  deMIfr' 
table  doings  exist;  nor  will  it  ever  be  made  a  considciaiion  in  the 
necessity  of  their  removal,  whether  they  owe  existence  to  connivance  fir 
laxity  ot  discipline.  If,  then,  the  reformation  of  female  convicts  be  still 
made  a  portion  of  the  public  concern,  some  arrangements  diderent  fro^ 
those  hitherto  ein|>loycd,  or  some  more  efficient  application  of  such  as  at 
present  so  misi'rahly  obtain,  are  indispensably  necessary :  if  otherwise, 
too  much  h:u>  already  been  done,  and  useless  restraints  have  been  im¬ 
posed.'  * 

Several  other  supfj^estions  of  the  most  obvious  utility,  and.  in^ 
portance  are  contained  in  these  papes,  which,  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped,  may  attract  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  .t^he 
introduction  of  labour  among  the  convicts  during  the  voyage, 
though  attended  with  ditiiculty,  would  seem  to  he  an  indisjrens^ 
able  part  of  a  reformatory  discipline. 

‘  A  voyage  of  four  months  is  to  ho  taken  by  a  number  of  convicts;  itt 
effects  will  vary  undouliiodly  according  to  uge,  sex,  and  moral  character* 
During  that  peritnl,  what  arc  one  hundred  and  seventy,  or  two  hundred 
persons  to  do?  The  authority  which  dismisses  to  exile,  takes  certainly  V 
generous  coucern  for  their  bodily  health,  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  feeling  any  want.  Vet,  the  most  essential  part  of  econo¬ 
mical  polity,  emptuyment,  belongs  not  to  the  system,  "and  is  left  Out  of 
consideration.  Without  this  simple  adjunct,  one  which  should  most  ob^ 
viously  suggest  itself  to  the  present  regulations  in  the  transmission  of  con¬ 
victs  to  New  South  Wales,  the  prisoners  must,  during  the  voyage,  be¬ 
come  subject  to  sickness,  or  sink  a  degree  deeper  in  depravity.  Thai 
this  result  is  uniformly  anticipated,  I  have  very  little  reason  to  doubt.' 

,  TItc  number  of  convicts  on  board  of  the  Neptune,  was^  on# 
hundred  au<l  seventy;  of  whom  eighty-five  were  transported  fHp 
life,  thirtv-three  for  fourteen  years,  and' fifty-two  for  seven  yetirs/ 
Twenty-three  out  of  this  numlier  were  lads  under  'txventy  year# 
of  age,  and  some  of  them  were  so  young  as  thirteen ;  not  more 
than  five  of  w  horn  could  read,  while  few  of  the  others  cOuld  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Mr.  Reid  determined,  ac- 
cortlinglv,  on  forming  them  into  a  school  under  the  snpepiiitend- 
ence  of  a  convict  whose  remarkably  orderly  conduct  pointed  liim 
otit  as  worthy  of  the  trust;  and  by  means  of  his  assiduous  atten¬ 
tion,  by  the  time  that  they  were  (lelivered  over  to  the  authorities 
at  Sydney,  every  one  of  the  boys  could  read  tlie  Bible  fluently,*' 
uml  iiuuiy  appeareil  to  liave  been  seriously  impressed  with  reli¬ 
gious  truth.  •  Mr.  Reid  made  it  his  practice  to  read  a  sermon  to 
the  convicts  on  the  Sunday;  and  though*  the  moral  arguments’ 
of  Dr.  Blair  would  not  seem  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  * 
character  and  capacity  of  the  individuals  who  composed  his  * 
amlitory,  yet.  he  seems  to  have  had  great  reason  to  he  satisfied  * 
w  ith  the  Tt'sult  of  his  praiseworthy  attention  to  their  moral  and 
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fliipous  interests.  The  conduct  of  the  convicts  gen^iuUy  wes 
focn,  he  says,  in  every  respect,  as  1o  merit  approbation.  AZ 
the  Cape  Good  Hope,  sixteen  deserters  from  New  South 
Wales  were  put  on  board  by  the  peremptory  order  of  the  Go* 
remor,  for  whom  no  accommodation  had  been  prepared «  apd 
no  allowance  of  wine  was  provided  for  them.  *  One  of  tlie  old 

•  prisoners,’  as  they  were  called,  soon  after  presented  to  Mr. 
Reid  a  paper  in  which  they  unanimously  requested  permission 
to  share  their  allowance  of  wine  with  the  new  prisoners ;  a 
^nerous  request  which  was  readily  complied  with.  At  their 
departure  from  the  ship,  the  convicts  *  first  seemed  to  feel  the 

*  distressing  effects  of  banishment :  they  left  it  with  tears,  as  if 
‘  it  had  been  their  cherished  home.’  Nor  was  it  strange  that 
they  should  feel  this  regret,  since,  on  board  tlieir  floating  prison, 
many  of  them  had  for  the  first  time  heard  the  language  of  Chris¬ 
tian  counsel  and  consolation,  and  some,  perhaps,  had  never 
before  been  addressed  in  the  accents  of  kindness.  Mr.  Reid, 
in  his  subsequent  visit  to  the  Colony,  availed  himself  of  every 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  how’  the  prisoners  who  went  out  with 
hint  in  the  Neptune,  had  behaved  since  their  arrival.  Out  of  the 
hundred  and  seventy,  he  could  hear  of  nine  only  who  had  been 
called  before  the  magistrates  to  arfswer  for  ill  conduct  during 
the  two  years  and  a  half  which  had  then  elapsed.  One  of  the 
number  came  upwards  of  forty  miles  to  see  him,  bringing  a  very 
satisfactory  testimonial  from  his  master. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  female  convicts  on  board 
the  Morley,  one-third  had  been  sentenced  for  passing  forged 


notes,  of  whom  six  were  reported  as  common  utterers ;  twenty- 
three  were  transported  for  life,  the  remainder  for  fourteen  or  for 


seven  years.  The  ■  most  excellent  arrangements  were  raade^ 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  benevolent  coadjutors, 
for  the  safety,  comfort,  and  employment  of  the  unhappy  con- 
ricts :  a  convenient  place  was  set  apart  for  a  school  for  the 
children,  as  well  of  the  convicts  as  of  the  other  passengers  ;  a 
supply  of  straw  materials  for  bonnets,  &c.  was  senfon  board 


to  aH’ord  employment ;  and  a  large  assortment  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  religious  tracts,  and  other  useful  works,  was’ fur¬ 


nished  by  benevolent  individuals.  The  result,  as  it  inay  be 
collected  from  the  Author’s  honest  and  unvarnished  journal. 


must,  we  think,  have  fully  satisfied  every  reasonable  expecta¬ 
tion.  It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  and  Mr.  Reid  states  that 


he  has  '  heard  men  of  reputed  good  sense  and  discrimination, 
'  both  here  and  in  New  South  Wales,  argue  with  much  earncst- 

•  ness  and  a  feeling  of  exultation  which,’  he  says,  ‘  he  W'ould 

*  wiHin»jjly  not  consider  real,* — that  the  females  who  have  been 
.under  the  management  of  the  Ladies’  Committee,  generally  be¬ 
have  worse,  both  durinor  the  voyage  and  after  their  arri>Til  in  the 
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Colony,  than  thoae  from  any  priaon  what^(>ever.  Conai(lariA|!^ 
lha  atata  of  aooiety  in  liondon,  from  which  tha  woman  in  New- 
^te  are  chacHy  taken,  auch  a  circumstance,  were  it  fact,  *  ooahi 
*  utford  ver>'  little  cause  for  ilUjud^in^;  malignity  to  triumph*  in 
the  presumed  inetliciency  of  the  utteiiipt  at  reforinution.  But 
Idr.  Keid  attests  the  falsa^hood  of  the  aasertioii. 

‘  The  women  from  Newgate  formed  opc-third  of  the  entire  number 
tent  out  in  the  Morley ;  and  I  can  declare  conscientiously  that  their 
conduct  was  not  nurse  than  that  of  an  equal  number  of  the  others :  on 
the  contrary,  the  effects  of  exhortation  were  more  observable  in  their 
manner,  in  a  very  remarkuble  degree ;  and  during  the  voyage,  whenever 
it  was  found  necessary  to  rebuke  any  of  them,  the  mere  mention  of  any 
of  the  l^adies  of  the  Committee  had  the  effect  of  bringing  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  error,  which  in  nlmotu  every  instance  was  attended  with  profound 
•iirrow,  a  circumstance  certainly  not  always  ohservahle  in  their  compa¬ 
nions.  1  can  further  nsseit  that  there  was  infinitely  more  riot,  wicked¬ 
ness,  und  abaudonment,  amougst  sexen  women  who  were  permitted  to 
accom|)any  the  soldiers  that  formed  the  guard  in  the  Neptune  in  1817, 
^han  amongst  uU  the J'anak  convicts  in  the  iMorley  put  together :  nay,  in 
stating  this  fact,  1  feel  that  the  latter  are  injured  by  being  brought  into 
such  a  comparison. 

*  In  a  cunsersation  on  this  subject  at  Van  Dicmeirs  Land  with  Dr. 
Bromley,  who  was  Surgeon  SupiTiniendcnt  in  tiie  Lord  Wellington,  be 
assured  me  that  he  had  less  trouble  in  that  ship  with  the  women  who 
came  from  Newgate  than  all  the  rest.  I'hrec  of  these  very  women  on 
ilicir  arrival  were  received  into  the  service  of  Mrs.  Governor  Macquarie, 
where  their  conduct  was  so  uniformly  correct  as  to  merit  that  Udy*s  ap- 
|m»hation;  a  circumstance  so  uncommon,  that  she  felt  it  a  duty  to  ac¬ 
quaint  Mrs.  I'ry  of  the  happy  change.  Mrs.  Macquarie  was  prevented 
from  writing  by  ill  health  at  the  time  I  left  the  colony,  but  dt^sired  roe  to 
communicate  die  fact  as  she  had  heiself  intended.  That  several  of  those 
who  went  out  in  the  Lord  Wellington  bidmved  very  ill  after  their  arrival, 
does  not  militate  against  the  system  of  reform  adopted  by  the  Ladies’ 
Committee ;  nor  would  my  opinion  of  its  invuluuldc  efficacy  lie  altered  in 
the  least,  were  1  told  that  every  one  of  those  who  were  under  my.  care 
has  been  (uined  in  the  colony,  because  1  know  what  a  state  of  depravity 
prevails  there.  Minds  much  stronger  than  theirs  have  yielded,  to  temp- 
tatiuR  ;  and  in  no  country  is  that  evil  more  concentrated  and  destructive 
than  in  New  South  Wales.*  pp.  310 — 11. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  most  hopelessly  deplorable  part  of  tlie 
subject.  In  the  present  state  of  things  in  tne  Colony,  whatever 
U  efiected  towards  the  recovery  and  reformation  of  the  criminal 
|>revioualy  to  transporUitiou.,  whatever  precautions  are  taken  on 
the  passage,  the  ruin  of  tho  f<^niale  convict  on  her  arrival,  is  dl 
but  inevitable.  It  is  imposidble  to.  peryse  Mr.  Reid’s  descrip- 
.lion  of  the  uiauncr  of  disposing  of  convicts,  without  the  most 
poigutQt  indignation,  (^n  the  disembarkation  of  those  on  boa^ 
the  Morley,  a\»out  one  h«lf  of  the  prisoners  were  disposed  of  In 
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Kydnev  And  iu/iudghbouThood ;  the  remainder  heiucc  hept  in 
a  i^narate  placie  in  Uie  gaol,  until  an  opportunity  ahould  pieaeiit 
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of  the  HUperiiitendent  ol  convicta,  himself  foimeilyu  convict,  ap- 
)>enrs  to  l>e  infamous ;  and  the  same  fliaracter  extends  to  all 
the  fellows  to  whom  he  confides  the  seromlarx'  concerns  of  his 
ollice.  Thus,  the  gaol  presents  to  the  convict,  on  the  threshold 
of  her  exile,  a  scene  of  licensed  disorder  and  temptation  where 
every  better  impression  can  hardly  fail  tb  be  efi'uced. 

*  Four  days  elapsed  before  the  wind  bi'came  favourable  for  conveying 
the  remaining  women  to  Parramatta,  a  water  passage  of  about  twenty 
miles,  where  I  took  occasion  to  visit  them  at  the  Factory  or.  the' morning 
at\6r  their  arrival.  It  would  indeed  l>e  u  difficult  task  to  give  nn  adequate 
notion  of  the  miserable  state  in  which  1  found  them.  They  all  collected 
around  me,  and  fur  several  minutes  not  one  of  them  could  utter  a  woftl; 
but  their  streaming  eyc»8  and  deep  sobs  sufficiently  expressed  the  state  of 
tJu'ir  feelings.  Some  of  them  gave  a  shocking  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  lust  ni^ht  hud  been  spent.  On  their  arrival  the  pri'ceding 
cvf'ning,  they  had  not  got  within  the  Factory  U'fore  they  w  ere  surrounded 
by  heirdes  of  idle  fellows,  convicts,  w  ho  came  provided  with  bottles  ot' 
spirits  some,  and  otheri  with  provisions,  for  tlie  pur)H)Sc  of  forming  a 
banquet  according  to  custom,  which  they  assured  themselves  of  enjoying 
without  interruption,  as  a  prelude  to  excesses  which  decency  forbids  us 
to  mention.  They  calculated,  it  seems,  on  this  security,  in  consf‘qucnce 
of  a  guihy  understanding  between  themsidvcs  and  the  constables,  whom 
they  found  little  difliculCy  of  recouciling  to  reinissness  on  such  an  oc* 
casioii.* . 

*  At  first  1  was  unwilling  to  credit  the  account  which  these  women 
gave  of  this  stnuige  and  disorderly  visit  of  the  coovicts ;  but  they  soon 
convinced  me  by  |>ointiDg  out  several  of  these  half-naked,  half-starved, 
misorable>Iooking  wretches,  who  were  still  lurking  around  this  receptabla 
of  misery, — the  well-known  theatre  of  infamous  excesses.  Several  of  the 
women,  W'hose  dispositions  had  been  particularly  improved  on  the  voyage, 
and  who  still  retained  a  strong  sense  of  propriety,  exclaimed  with  teara 
of  anguish,  “  O  God !  Sir,  we  arc  all  sent  here  to  be  destroyed."  They 
JeeUr^  It  to  1)0  quite  impossible  to  remain  virtuous  amidst  the  concen- 
ffatlxl  immorality,  and  the  various  forms  in  which  temptation  was  pro- 
^nfed  to  ifvem.  I  endeavoured  to  support  their  resolution  with  every 
argument  against  despair,  which  was  evidently  seizing  on  their  minds, 

.  arid  tried  U>  recal  to  their  recollection  the  lessons  they  had  Iteard  so  • 
ofton  during  the, voyage ;  but  they  again  burst  into  tears,  and  with  ooe 
voice  declared,  “  Were  angels  from  heaven  placed  here  as  we  are,  they 
Would  in  three  nights  be  corrupted." 

*  The  Factory  is  a  square ,stone  building  of  inconsiderable  dimension, 
having  an  upper  story :  here  are  cruwdfxl  all  the  workshops  for  coo« 
verting  the  wool  of  the  colony  into  clodi;  one  side.bcing  appropriated  to 
picking,  carding,  and  spinning;  the  other  to  weaving; — the  males  em* 
jdoyed  in  this  senice  mixing,  in  the  hours  of  work,  iodiscrinunately  with 
the  females^.  It  is  locked  af  night,  and  the  kev  intrusted  to  a  |K)rter,  who 
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vict>,  whoie  bt  hiviour  after  coming  into  the  colony  may  have'  brought 
them  under  the  notice  of  the  police,  and  is 'deemed  deserving  of  particular 
punishment,  are  ordered  to  bi*  confined  and  kept  to  hard  labour :  they 
are  to  sleep  within  it  at  night,  and  arc  supposed  to  have  no  communication 
with  any  one  outside  the  walls,  liow  well  these  orders  and  expcctatioiks 
are  lul filled,  may  lie  si*en  hcrt‘after. 

•  Detached  from  the  Factory  is  a  wooden  building,  in  a  state  of  decay, 
open  almost  ut  every  point ;  **  all  the  elements  of  nature  may  enter  in 
unfortunately,  too,  it  is  piTmeablc  to  the  unhallowed  step  of  drunken 
licentiousness  in  its  vilest  garb.  In  this  crazy  mansion  the  women  from  the 
Morley  were  placed  on’ their  arrival;  and  during  the  day-time  were  not 
allowed  to  stray  far  from  it,  at  least  not  before  they  had  done  a  certain 
<}uantity  of  work  ;  hut  this  iK'ing  performed,  they  were  at  liberty  to  go 
whither  they  pleased,  »lo  what  they  pleased,  and  entertain  whom  they 
pleased.  'J  his  information  does  not  rest  on  hearsay,  or  on  authority 
which  could  excite  my  distrust :  I  visited  the  place  at  all  hours,  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  and  have  the  evidence  of  my  own  sense's  in  proof 
of  the  assertion,  that  the  women  had  free  egress  and  ingress  at  all 
limes.' 

•  It  was  to  this  worse  than  l.ondon  Newgate*  even  in  all  its  former 

wickeducss,  the  |H*nitent  exiles  from  the  Morley  were  transmitted!  It  is 
true,  the  detached  building  mentioned  was  assigned  them  as  a  sleeping- 
place  ;  but  here  they  were  surrounded  by  ruffians  more  destructive  to 
females  in  their  circumstances,  than  a  pack  of  wolves  would  have  been. 
Spirits  obtained  by  iniquitous  means,  brought  as  an  incentive  to  the 
worst  purposes,  enabled  those  ragged  wretches  to  drag  down  into  the 
same  level  of  licentiousness  and  vice  as  themselves,  poor,  unprotected, 
weak,  defenceless  women,  whose  minds  were  just  recovering  from  the 
worst  effects  of  sin’  and  had  hut  ju:>t  tasted  of  the  sweets  of  viiruc.  Driven 
again  into  a  state  of  ungovernable  passion,  maddened  by  intoxication,  it 
is  easy  to  perceive, — although  the  thought  is  painful  in  iheexlrcmc, — that 
a  dcrclictum  of  duty  must  have  Iktu  the  certain  consequence,  and  that 
even  if  any  Inul  hnnness  to  resist  such  temptation,  their  preservation  must 
be  attributixl  to  some  cause  more  powerful  than  the  protection  afforded 
Uiein  in  such  an  asylum.’  pp.  — 263. 

•  Itninv  appear  stranj:je/  says  Mr.  Reid,  ‘  but  the  fact  is  in- 

‘  disputible,  that  the  public-houses  in  Sydney  are  as  much  fre^ 
‘  c^uented  as  almost  any  in  the  British  metropolis/  Although 
*  JoriutMtehf  reduced  recent  sixt^-seven  to  twenty  •Jive*  they 

are  still  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  population ;  and  so  pre¬ 
valent  among  the  convicts  is  the  habit  of  drinking,  that  one  can 
scarcely  pass  thr.>ugh  the  streets  without  meeting’two  or  three 
of  them  ill  a  state  of  intoxication.*  The  ‘  low  public-housee.* 
permitted  in  the  purlieus,  are  sinks  of  the  most  outrageous  and 
abandoned  proffigacy.  The  total  absence  df  classification  and 
religious  care  extends  to  the  whole  system  of  management,  with 
regard  both  to  male  and  female  convicts.  The  fatal  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  principle  tlius  produced,  would  not  be  in  itself  less  truly 
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deplorable,  were  the  convicts  in  every  case  doomed  to  close 
iheir  days  in  the  remote  region  of  tlieir  exile.  But  when  it  is 
considered,  that  some  at  least  will  find  their  way  back  to  the 
mother  country,  and  be  let  loose  again  on  the  socrety  which  had 
rejected  them  as  infamous,  the  impolicy  of  the  present  system 
must  appear  to  amount  to  fatuity. 

An  Appendix  of  seventy  pages  contains  the  Authors  ••  He- 
•*  flections  on  Seduction.**  On  this  topic,  as  being  somewhat 
foreig:n  from  the  general  subject,  as  well  as  of  great  practical 
difficulty,  we  must  decline  to  enter.  But  we  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  our '  decided  conviction,  that  the  parrative 
which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  appendix,  would  have 
been  much  better  disposed  of,  had  it  been  committed  to  the 
flames.  We  have  had  quite  enough  of  the  confessions  of 
h!>ertine8.  Were  their  tendency  in  other  respects  less  equi¬ 
vocal,  any  good  they  might  subserve  as  a  moral  lesson,  would 
be  overbalanced  by  the  pollution  they  communicate  to  the 
imagination.  St.  Paul  teaches  us  to  consider  it  as  “  a  shame 
“  even  to  speak  of  the  things  wliich  are  done  by  them  in  se- 
cret.** 

Art.  VI.  Travels  in  South  Africa^  undertaken  at  the  Rcqucht  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  ;  being  a  Narrative  of  a  Second  Journey 
in  the  Interior  of  that  Country.  By  the  Rev.  John  Campbell.  With 
a  Map  and  coloured' IVmts.  Voh.  SVo.  pp.  3*22,  384.-  London. 
1822.  ’  »  •  ♦  ' 

Another  step  lias  been  taken  towards  discovery  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  precisely. in  that  way  which  has 
always  ap|>6iired  to  us  ^at .  once  the  most  desirable  and .  the 
most  likely  ‘  to  be  attended  with  success.  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  possesses  some  important  qualifications  of  a  traveller, 
aided  by  advantages  which  are  out  of  tlie  reach  of  ordinary 
investigators,  has  pushed  his  discoveries- to  a  considerable 
distance  beyend  his  former  extreme  advance ;  and,  although 
hee  may  not  liave  brought  home  any  fresh  speculations 
concerning  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  he  has  added  something 
specific,  and  by  -  no  means  unimportant,  to  our  knowledge  of 
African  geogmphy  and  civilization.  His  desultory  mode  of 
journalizing  ana  the  brevity  of  his  comments,  though  favour¬ 
able  to  the  interest  of  his  narrative,  render  an  analysis,  of  the 
work  somewhat  difficult.  Mr.  Cainpbeirs  previpus  journey  is, 
however,  so  familiar  to .  a  large  portion  of  our  readers  in  its 
general  details,  that  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  slight  view  of 
the  additional  information  obtained  by  Mr.  C.  respecting  the, 
Uibes  of  ISoutliem  Africa.  ^ 

.  Mi.  Campbells  original  plan  included  no  part  of  the  region^ 
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Xytyond  Liittakoi).  ^^  e  mtntloii  tlii«  Kpct  itkcaily,  becmibc*  i\t 
think  that  be  clibplaytd  a  fair  combination  of  discretion  and 
enterprise  in  his  stibstquent  change  of  deteimination  *,  as- well 
as  in  the  after  decisiuii  to  which  he  firuilv  adhered  under  press-, 
ing  invitations  to  extend  yet  fiirlher  the  Inuit  of  his  journey.  It 
was  towards  the  end  of  March  1820,  that  the  party,  composed 
of  Mr.  C.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Motiat,  and  tlie  lloltentot  drivers  and 
attentiants,  aixoiunauicd  by  Mr.  iianiiiton  the  resident  Mist 
sionary,  reached  Lattakoo.  Ihey  ‘were  shortly  afterwurdsi 
yisitetf  by  the  king  Mateebe,  with  several  of  his  cliiefs.  Con¬ 
siderable  pains  had  been  taken  l)y  Mr.  II.  to  render  the  build¬ 
ings  of  tile  Mission  neat  and  conimodious :  the  gardens  were  in 
excellent  order,  and  a  place  of  worship  had  been  erected,  of 
dimensions  sutlicient  hu*  the  acconiinodation  of  four  hundred 
hearers.  It  occurred,  providentially,  that  Kossee  or  Kossie, 
the  kingcf  Mashow,  a  neighbouring  tow  n  of  some  importance, 
was  at  this  time  on  a  v  isit  to  Mateebe  ;  and  ^Ir.  Campbell  av  diled 
himself  of  this  circninstancc  to  prepare  the  way  U)r  a  v  isit  to 
that  chief. 

‘  The  king  of  Ma^hovv  King  on  the  eve  of  deparliug  to  hib  own  coun¬ 
try,  wc  exptesscil  a  widi  lo  have  u  litllc  convcrbalion  with  him,  in  the 
presence  of  Mateebe,  ami  invited  tlu  in  lo  accompany  us  lo  Mr.  Ha¬ 
milton's  house.  Without  MaletK’s  presence,  we  could  not  with'  pro¬ 
priety  negociale  with  another  Wing.  They  willingly  consenled,  and  came 
with  us. 

•  I  asWetl  their  opinion  in  regard  lo  sending  Missionaries  lo  Mashow, 
and  the  countries  beyond  it,  and  my  pay  ing  them  a  visit.  The  king  of 
Mashow  looki*tI  significantly  to  Mateebe,  wishing  him  first  to  deliver  his 
opinion,  who  immediately  said, 

‘  “  1  w  ill  never  hinder  the  progiess  of  the  Word  of  (»o«l.  ’1  have  no 
ohji'clion  lo  your  going  to  M.ishow,  and  the  oilier  people  in  that  diree- 
tiiin,  blit  when  you  come  to  Mashow,  Makkabba,  the  king  of  Maleeta, 
who  lives  not  far  from  Mashow,  Itearing  you  are  then',  will  send  for  you. 
lie  is  a  bail  man,  I  shoukl  not  like  you  to  go  there.  *  I  'know*  that' he 
wouhl  murder  you.  I  told  ihe  same  to  Dr.  Cowan,  but  he  would  not 
Inbev c  me,  and  he  has  never  relurnetl." 

‘  Kosste  asseiittd  to  Malcebe’s  remaiks,  and  adtled,'  Sliould  wu  conic 
to  any  of  thos<'  nations,  we  must  do  nothing  wiih  the  pt^ople  alone,  but 
every  thing  through  the  kings;  we  must  always  consult  tiH'ni,  and  they 
would  advise  what  was  bi'st  to  be  done,  lie  reinurki'd  that  water  on  the 
way  was  rather  scarce.’  V’ol.  I.  pp.  6^) — Jl, 

At  u  public  interview,  or  vvluit,  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  would 
be  called  a  yalnvfr,  an  interesting  conversation  took  place, 
which  illustrates  very  impivssively  the  characteristic  ignorance 
and  indolent  arqiiiescenct*  of  the  natives.  Mateebe,  on  being 
questioned  as  to  the  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  the  Mis?- 
MOiuiries,  not  only  expressed  liis  generaJ  approoatiou  of  thjeir 
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resilience,  luit  added,  'We  disapprove  of  bad  things^  of  com- 

•  mandoe^,'  or  military  expeditions. 

*  **  Doe*  Matcrbe  think  any  of  his  people  are  happier  or  better,  by 
the  things  which  the  Missionaries  have  told  them  f* 

’  •  “  All  are  pleased  with  the  Word,  but  we  cannot  comprehend  it,  we 
are  glad  we  have  the  moans  of  knowing  it ;  we  can  now  sleep  well." 

*  **  Can  Matoebc  tell  what  cause's  them  to  sleep  so  well  ^  Is  it,  be-' 
cause  they  now  know  something  of  the  true  God,  or  because  white  men 
with  guns  now  live  among  them 

*  A  |)eaoe  fiom  God,  aiul  by  the  word  coming  among  us." 

***  When  Jesus  Christ  was  in  the  world,  some  who  did  not  understand^ 
the  meaning  of  what  he  said,  came  and  requested  him  to  explain  it  to 
them.  The  inhabitants  of  l^ttakoo  should  do  the  same  to  the  Missio*, 
lurii's,  when  they  hear  any  thing  they  do  not  understand."  , 

*  **  That  ought  to  he  so;  hut  the  Griquas  once  did  not  uudersUnd-* 
now  they  are  changed.  I  hope  it  will  he  so  with  us." 

*  **  Hoi'S  Mateebe  now  understand  how  a  hook  can  speak,  better  thaa 
he  did  when  I  endeavoured  to  explain  it  on  my  former  visit  r" 

*  **  1  do  not  yet  understand  how  the  Uihlc  speaks,  nor  how  a  letter 
tells  about  things  which  happen  far  oil'." 

*  **  Wherefore  does  the  king  come  to  the  Missionaries  to  ask  fur.  new*, 
when  he  hears  they  have  rcceiveil  a  letter?" 

*  **  'Phe  Missionary  looks  at  the  letter  and  knows  news,  but  when  1  look 
at  it  1  sec  nothing:  because  the  Missionary  knows  things  by  the  letter^  1« 
ask  him  what  they  are." 

‘  “  Does  Maiccbc  know  how  news  comes  in  the  letter  ?" 

‘  “  I  do  not  know,  but  the  people  who  can  write  know  it." 

‘  I  expected  that  Malcebc,  before  now,  would  have  been  able  him- 
Si'lf  to  write  a  letter  to  the  far  land  ?" 

*  “  If  1  wish  to  write,  1  may  come  to  the  Missionary,  and  he  will  writft* 
inr  me.  1  had  called  on  the  Missionary  when  he  was  writing,  but 
he  never  put  the  |)en  into  iny  hand."  He  expressed  this  with  a  laugh. 

*  Have  not  all  bevn  publickly  invited  to  come  iind  learn  to  write?" 

*  **  Yes.  the  ask  is  there !  but  me  they  have  not  asked." 

*  llerul  was  told  that  there  was  no  Ui>olshuana  word  for  soul  or  spirit, 
hut  heart  or  breath,  and  that  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  the  people 
understixKl  that  they  had  souls.  The  interpreter,  who  is  a  Matchappee, 
tcHik  occasion  to  ^ay  that  he  was  like  Maleeho,  for  he  neither  understood 
hook  nor  letter — that  he  saw  nothing  in  the  hook  hut  colour;  that  wln’n 
he  looked  at  a  book,  his  head  was  dark,  and  his  heart  dead.*  pp.  77— 'KO. 

I  ♦ 

*  4  •  A  * 

IMunameeti*,  one  of  the  unclea  of  Mateobc,  went  rather  more 
deeply  into  the  matter.  Ho  acknowledged  the  corruption  of 
his  heart,  and  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  interposition  for  iU  re¬ 
newal  ;  the  omnipresence  of  God,  and  the  etticacy  of  pmytf ; 
the  dependence  of  man  on  the  Deity  for  the  continuance  of 
life  ;  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  sorrow  that  he  had  not  a 
better  and  more  experimental  knowledge  of  these  tilings.  *  My 

*  heart,*  said  lie,  *  is  full  of  wickedness,  and  so  long  as  it  UisOf 
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•  I  cfinnot  undersfami  the  word  of  (lod — I  ana  often  grieveii' t 

*  becauj^e  I  cannot  get  a  better  heart.*  Much  of  this  was.  no' 
doubt,  mere  repetition  ;  but  it  proved  that,  at  least,  there  had 
been  attention  ;  and  it  sustains  a  rational  anticipation  of 
fulure  salutary  results  from  patient  and  persevering  instruc¬ 
tion.  .  At  a  subsequent  oxuinination  of  young  persons,  the 
answers  were  highly  gratifying.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  seems  to 
bo.ronsed,  and  if  an  active  system  of  educational  instruction 
can  he  gradually  introduced,  we  shall  then  witness  the  edccts 
of  Divine  trutli^  not  only  in  elevating  the  character,  but  in 
stfenptWning  and  enlarging  the  intellect. 

Aufr  a^visit  to  Old  Littakoo,  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  party 
set  fon\*ard  ou  the  road  to  Mashow.  They  first  reached  Men- 
bohwhey,  a  consiilerable  town  in  the  Tammaha  country,  where 
they  were  received  with  hospitality,  though,  many  years  ago, 
two  white  men  were  said  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  natives. 
Lcebe,  the  l^ing,  is  described  as  a  man  of  sense  and  energy. 
The  chiefs  seemed  to  expect  that  their  visiters  would  open  a 
trade,  while  Teehc  himself  was  anxious  to  engage  them  in  the.  , 
chase,  aware  of  the  advantages  of  tire-arms  in  the  pursuit  of 
game.  Heavy  rains  at  first  prevented  Mr.  C.  and  his  friends 
frgm  exploring  the  town.  \V  hen  they  were  able  to  venture  out,  « 
tiiey  witnessed  the  following  singular  circumstance. 

‘  Wc  passed  a  circle  of  leu  or  twelve  yards  completely  covered  with 
rxpiring  insects,  having  bodies  about  the  size  of  a  common  butterfly,  with 
Urge  winp  approaching  in  size  to  that  of  the  dragon-fly.  The  fluttering 
of  so  many  thousand  w  ings,  w  hile  iho  greater  part  of  the  poor  creatures 
lay  with  their  backs  on  the  ground,  at  first  sight  harl  a  startling  appearance. 
They  appi'ared  to  be  a  species  of  ants,  whose  holes  had  been  inundated 
by  the  rains,  which  had  so  benuinUui  them,  that  Urey  had  only  strength 
to  creep  from  their  cells  to  a  little  distance.* 

They  passed  several  other  similar  collectioiw,  and  ob’sen'ed 
that  the  insects  which  had  been  able  ‘  to  thrust  their  heads  into 
•  soft  parts  of  the  ground,  appeared  in  better  health,*  and  more 
likely  to  weatlier  the  storm,  than  any  of  the  others.  After  a 
brier  stay  in  this  place,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey  to 
Mtshow,  where  they  received  a  cordial  greeting  from  their  old 
friend  king  Kossie.  At  a  council  of  the  magnates  of  this 
little  state,  it  was  determined,  on  the  recommendation  of  an 
old  chief,  *  the  Ahithophel  of  Mashow,*  to  permit  the  residence 
of.  Missionaries.  The  sovereign  of  Mashow  seems  to  be,  in 
many  respexts,  an  interesting  character. 

*  His  younger  uncle,  Mungsllcc,  who  is  a  handsome  looking  man, 
dcfpisrd  Kossie  on  account  of  hh  small  stature  and  mild  temper,-  and 
concluded  that  his  mental  powers  were  dcfi'clive.  He  therefore  aspired 
at  the  sovereignly  himself,  and  on  the  death  of  a  rhinoceros,  bo  piivalely 
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tbiSk  tH<'  brra^t  of  tbat  animal,  which  was  tantamount  to  bis  declaring"  v 
hinisrlt*  king.  Kossic  pretended  not  to  observe  it,  but  soon  after,  with 
the  advice  of  some  of  the  captains,  he  seited  a  uuioUt  of  calves, ‘the 
pii»pt‘riy  of  Mungnllee,  which  be  carried  off  and  lodged  in  his  own  cat* 
tin  kraal,  and  placed  himself  at  the  door,  during  Mungallec  to  lake  them 
away.  MungalU'C,  ftnding  upon  inquiry  (hat  the  friends  of  Kossic  were 
more  numerous  and  powerful  than  he  hud  supposed,  thought  it  prudent 
To  overlook  the  capture  of  his  calves.  Lver  since  this  occurrence  the 
power  of  Kossic  has  hot  been  disputed.*  p.  180.  , 


This  Mungallee  presented  a  tolerably  fair  sample  of  the 
South- African  beaux.  He  was  u  innn  of  fine  exterior.  On  the 
crown  of  his  head,  the  wool  was  left  in  its  natural  state;  then 
sufxeeded  a  closely  shaved  circle  ;  next  to  this  wras  left  a  fillet 
of  wool  about  an  inch  broad,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  surface  was 
kept  carefully  hare.  The  woolly  part  was  decorated  with  a 
blue  and  shining;  preparation  saturated  with  grease,— the  pow¬ 
der  and  pomatum  of  these  stylish  savages.  His  body  was 
smeared  with  red  ochre,  worked  up  witli  fat  into  an  unguent; 
and  from  either  ear  dangled  a  couple  of  gilt  buttons. 

l»i>rUiward  of  Mashow,  lies  Kurrecchane,  the  capital  of  the 
Marootzee  nation,  a  place  of  considerable  population,  and  appa¬ 
rently  somewhat  more  advanced  in  civilization  and  mental 
energy  than  its  Southern  neighbours.  It  is  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Liqueling,  w  ho  holds  the  regency  during  the  minority 
of  his  nephew.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that,  although 
a  young  man  of  prepossessing  exterior,  named  Moeelway,  is  tne 
late  King’s  eldest  son, 

*  he  cannot  reign,  because  his  mother  was  not  the  eldest  queen.  The 
ehlcsl  queen  had  m*  children  by  her  first  husband,  the  king ;  but,  after 
bis  death,  another  brother,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  Wook  her  and 
raised  up  seed  to  his  brother.’  By  him  she  had  a  son,  whose  dignity 
is  the  same  as  though  he  had  actually  been  the  son  of  the  king.  He 
will  be  acknowledged  as  the  successor  of  the  former  king,  when  he  comet 
of  age  ;  though  Mui'elway  at  this  time  sei*mcd  to  possess  all  the  hunourt 
ol  the  heir  apparent  by  a  kind  ofcourU*sy.* 

The  personal  ami  domestic  accommodations  of  the  people,  arc 
described  as  of  a  very  superior  order  to  the  usual  average  of 
African  ingenuity.  In  some  of  the  houses  there  were  diflerent 
ornaments  moulded  in  hard  clay,  possibly  terra  cotta,  and 
painted.  They  hud  glazed  vessels  oi  difi’erent  forms  and  sizet 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  their  *  w'ater,  milk,  food,  and  a  kind 
'  of  beer,  made  from  corn,^  which  did  not  prove  very  palatable  U> 
European  taste,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  a  dark  milky  hue,  and  re¬ 
sembled  gruel  in  consistency.  The  interior  of  the  dweliinga, 
‘and  the  surrounding  homestead,  are  kept  scnipuiously  clean. 
Iron  and  copper  arc  smelted  in  clay  furnaces,  of  simple  but  ef- 
'  C-ctnal  construction  ;  and  their  blacksmiths  are  sufficiently 
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dexterous  in  their  profession.  Liquclm|:;.  who  appears  to  hare 
been  a  man  of  ability  as  a  govenior,  testified  no  sort  of  anxiety 
to  obtain  correct  views  either  of  European  character  or  acqui¬ 
sition;  hut  he  w  as  p-ievously  annoyed  on  tindinpc  tliat  his  visiters 
were  not  amply  provided  with  beads,  the  universal  medium  of 
commerce  among  these  tribes.  He  expressed  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  in  friendly  language,  and  gave  free  pennission  for  the 
residence  of  Missionaries  at  the  seat  of  government.  A  peefso, 
or  public  council  was  held,  at  which,  amid  a  strange  mixture 
of  (lancing,  singing,  and  speaking,  a  fair  ;  proportion  of  policy 
and  good  sense  was  conspicuous  in  Uie  conduct  of  the  chiefs. 
They  were  gorgeously  attired  in  tiger  skins,.*  fur  tippets,’  and 
white  turbans  made  from  the  skin  of  the  wild  hog  ;  paint  being 
profusely  applied  to  their  bodies.  Their  tones  are  described  as 
musical,  their  action  easy  and  graceful,  and  their  self-posses* 
sion  entire. 

An  important  (question  now  occurred.  Mr.  Campbell  had 
continueu  his  journey  beyond  his  primary  intention  ;  he  had 
hitherto  met  with  success  in  his  exertions,  and  a  most  im¬ 
portant  point  seemed  to  be  established  for  the  extension  of  the 
mission  with  every  prospect  of  safety  and  beneficial  conse- 
nuences.  But  a  pressing  invitation  was  delivered  to  him  from 
Makkabba,  the  chief  .of  the  Wanketzens,  a  nation  inhabiting 
the  country  westward  of  the  Marootzee  tribe.  In  our  opinion, 
he  ought  not  to  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  in  dismissing 
from  his  mind  the  possibility  of  such  a  journey.  He  w’as  well 
aw'are  of  the  ferocious  and  unprincipled  character  of  Makkabba; 
he  knew  that  the  murder  of  Dr.  Cowan  and  his  companions  was, 
in  common  belief,  imputed  to  bim  ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  he 
could  have  no  other  than  sinister  intentions  in  his  present  gra¬ 
ciousness.  Mr.  seems,  however,  to  have  been  half  disposed 
to  make  the  trial.  Happily,  his  zeal  was  countemeted  by  the 
reluctance  of  his  Hottentots;  and  other  circumstances  occurred 
to  divert  him  from  visiting  a  place,  whence,  we  feel  assured, 
that  he  never  would  have  returned. 

Wo  transcribe  the  following  affecting  statement,  on  account 
of  the  judicious  suggestion  which  accompanies  it,  relative  to  a 
large  field  for  missionary  enterprise. 

‘..About  ten  A.M.  we  passid  two  villages  belonging  to  the  noolsbiiana 
Rushmen  ;  at  ilic  last  of  them  we  halted  for  a  short  lime.  1'here  were 
about  seventy  huts,  but  only  nine  women  and  a  few  children  at  home,  all 
of  whom,  except  three  women,  conceaU  d  themselves  at  first.  These 
stood  leaning  with  their  backs  agairisl  a  hut,  silently  viewing  us.  They 
were  aiinplete  exhibitions  of  stai  vaiion,  and  secmixl  to  In.*  under  con¬ 
siderable  appreheusions  for  their  sajVty.  One  of  our  people  a^kcd  if  he 
might  bring  them  i  liiile  rhinoceros’  fiesh  ;  we  iiumrdiarcly  dispatched 
him  tor  some  to  the  waggons.  On  cutting  ofl  two. or  three  pounds  to 
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€4cb  ot  iljc  tbicc  wumen,  1  never  uitnessed  k)  sudden  u  change  lirom  the 
U)Mk  <!st  depth  of  depression  and  e^itauon  to  the  most  extrav<igent  joy.  A 
crimiittd  recci>ing  a  pardon  under  ttie  gaIlo\ss  could  not  have  expressed 
bis  delight  in  a  more  animated  manner.  The  sound  which  they  made 
immediately  brought  the  others  from  their  concealment,  who  rushed  to¬ 
wards  us  and  bcggal  some  flesh  also.  AVe  gave  to  each  a  piece  of  flesh 
and  a  little  tobacco.  They  danccii  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  proceeded 
to  light  their  fires,  in  order  to  cook  the  flesh  they  had  so  unexpectedly 
received.  Their  black  ringers  appeared  as  hard  as  hones,  and  were 
probably  rendered  so  by  digging  roots  out  of  the  grOuin)  for  food. 
I'heir  men  had  been  absent  on  a  hunt  for  three  weeks,  arMl  of  course  the 
situation  of  these  poor  females  must  have  been  very  distressing.  > 

*  It  is  very  probable  that  a  Missionary  seut  to  this  scattered  pe^ipla 
would  be  able  to  collect  them  together,  form  tlH'm  into  a  natioii,  and 
teach  them  to  cultivate  a  portion  of  those  millioiib  of  rich  acres  by  wbicls 
they  arc  surrounded ;  a  deed  which  would  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
whole  human  race.  The  I'ammahas  were  once  in  the  same  state  ;  but  by 
son^e  means  or  other,  which  1  could  not  learn,  they  were  collected  into  a 
nation,  and  now  their  land  abounds  both  in  corn  and  cattle.  These, 
Boiitsh liana  Bushmen  must  be  \ery  nuincrou;<,  from  the  numbers  t  fell 
ill  with  where  there  was  no  iK'atcn  track,  and  because  from  hence  it  nmy 
bo  inferred  that,  in  whatever  direction  we  had  chosen  to  travel,  we  should 
have  found  an  equal  portion  of  their  villages.  1  hoy  s|K’ak  the  same, 
language  with  the  surrounding  nations,  by  whom  they  axe  despised  merely 
on  account  of  their  poverty.  Having  been  so  long  dhpersed,  and  living 
in  a  straggling  way,  they  must  be  destitute  of  those  national  prcjudicca' 
against  tlie  Gospel,  arising  from  bigotted  customs,  and  sanctioned  by  tlie 
approbation  or  compliance  of  their  forefathers,  'i  hey  would  proltably 
consider  it  as, a  favour  if  a,  Missionary  were  appointed  to  reside  among 
them.’  pp.  288 — 2^. 

On  Mr.  C.’a  retuni,  he  revisited  Mashow,  where  he  pro¬ 
cured  some  additional  particulars  respecting  Makkatibn*  Thia 
savage  has  the  reputation  of  practising  magic  ;  a  delusion  which 
he  takes  cute  to  encourage.  Mr.  .Campbell  was  gravely  told, 
ihatw'henhis  son  once  rebelled  against  him,  ihutchie.fwentto  an 
ant-hill,  and  kicked  it  to  pieces,  on  which  a  sw  arm  of  beea  issued 
from  it,  and  attacking  the  rebel,  drove  him  from  the  country. 
The  native  who  repeated  this  legend,  expressed  his  tirm  be¬ 
lief  that  fire-arms  would  not  explode  when  levelled  at  Makkab- 
ha.  He  is  about  fifty  years  old,  six  feet  high,  and  slightly 
made  ;  his  upper  teeth  project,  and  he  is  unable  to  look  steadily 
in  the  face  of  the  person  to  wlioui  he  addresses  himself.  He 

f poisoned  his  father,  and  has  murdered  all  his  male  childien 
mt  one,  from  the  apprehension  of  similar  treatment.  Chogsf* 
his  only  surviving  son,  will  never  take  medicine  from  his  fu- 
thevV  hand,  lest  there  sliould  be  poison  in  the  mixture. 

From  Mashow  to  Lattakoo,  the  party  were  accompanied  by 
Morokey,  a  I’aiinuaker  by  profession,  whose  oilice  it  if,  in  ttOf* 
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•ons  of  drought,  to  perform  certain  m^^stic  ceremonies  for  tht 
purpose  of  procuring  that  indispensable  blessing.  >ln  this 
part  of  their  track,  the  travellers  deviated  from  their  ascending 
route,  and  visited  tlie  Coramia  town  of  Mobatee,  where  they 
met  the  native  missionary  Cupido.  At  Lattakoo,  they  again 
met  with  a  kind  reception  from  Mateebc.  After  a  short,  de¬ 
lay,  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  friends  set  out  on  a  journey  along 
tJie  banks  of  the  Kroouian,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
sentiments  of  the  natives  respecting  the  residence  of  Mission¬ 
aries.  At  a  town  called  Patannee,  they  met  with  a  man  of 
extremely  interesting  *c)iaracter,  the  cliief  of  a  district,  who 
manifested  an  enlightened  and  very  unusual  preference  for  the 
habits  of  European  life.  He  wore  a  hat  with  a  white  ostrich 
featln^r,  and  was  dressed  in  a  jacket  and  trowsers  of  his  own 
manufacture.  His  house  is  constructed  on  the  mode  of  that 
built  by  the  Missionaries  at  Lattakoo  ;  and  when  Mr.  C.  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  saws,  chisels^  and  gimlets,  *  never  did  a  hun- 

•  rgry  man  receive  food  with  more  avidity.’ 

*  He  longs  for  the  introduction  of  arts  and  improvements  among  liis 
people^  ai  much  as  ever  Peter  the  (irvai  did  in  Russia.  He  observed  every 
thing  which  we  did»  that  was  at  nil  new  to  him,  with  the  eye  of  a  hawk. 
The  chief  spring  of  water  here  was  copious,  and  said  to  continue  so  all  the 
year.  Seretz  sows  Indian  com  and  tobacco  near  the  spring,  though  both 
be  (are)  in  direct  opposition  to  the  customs  of  his  counirynien  ;  to  which, 
however,  he  pays  no  attention,  if  they  are  contrary  to  what  appeal's  to  him 
good  and  useful.'  Vol.  II.  p.‘85.  j  r  •  •  ,  o. 

The,  Krooman,"  though  now  destitute  of  ai^'^&tream,,  w;as'' 
once  a  considerable  river  ;  and  many  of  the  agea  natives  cOiild' 
remember  it  subject  to  heavy  inundations.  On  the  5th  of  July, 
Mr.  C.  returned  to  Lattakoo,  and  in  the  course  of  the  «ame 
month  quitted  it  tinally,  leaving  the  concerns  of  the  Mission 
in  a  state  not,  on  the  whole,  unpromising!.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Africaner,  the  old  freebooter,  \v^o  had’  undertaken 
a  five  week's  journey  with  Mr.  Moftat's  books  and  furniture 
from  Nfunaqualand.  where  Mr.  M.  had  previously  resided  as 
missionary'.  When  they  reached  Berend's  Kraal,  '  . 

*  a  considerable  number  of  people  assembled  in  the  evening  to  worship. 

It  was  a  motley  meeting,  U'ing  composecl  of  Griquas,  Namaquip, 
Damaras  noutchuanas,  Rushmon,  ike.  No  coiigiegation  could  have 
sat  more  still,  both  without  and  within  the  lent,  though  ihcrr  was  a  cold 
wind  btowhig,  accompanied  with  darkness,  thunder,  lightniug*  and 
ram.  <  ^ 

There  was  one  circumstance  in  this  meeting  of  ja  very  atTetting  na¬ 
ture.  .1  i^w  befon*  me,  at  this  moinent,  wor^pping  under  the  same 
icui,  receiving  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospt  l  wUn  much  feeli^ig,  jtlic 
rH5ljccl^,\fqcsner,  and  Bercnd  ibc  Griqua  caplaiu.  ',TdUhcjr  coiiyersiou^ 
they  were  mortal  cncmicb  to  each  other,  *  ucrend  was  »uouglit  to 
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the  power  of  Jivine  trutli  several  yean  before  Africaner.  When  th# 
Namaqua  chief  was  converted,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Griqua  chicC^ 
cunfe^ing  the  injuries  he  had  done  them,  and*  soliciting  them  at  the  same 
lime  to  unite  with  him  in  promoting  universal  peace,  and  (be  improve* 
menl  of  the  people. 

*  Africaner  and  Berend  are  both  judicious,  excellent  Christians,  and 
their  own  feelings  must  havo  been  strongly  excited  upon  the  present 
occasion.  These  patriarchal  men  are  now  kings,  fathers*  and  priests  iq 
their  domestic  connexions.  They  instruct  their  f^amilics,  preside  among 
tlic  people  in  the  absence*  of  Missionaries,  and ’breathe  nothing  bu( 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men.  Thus  when  God  blesses  hit 
people  he'  makes'  them  blessings  to  others.  With  all  the  particulars  re* 
lating  to  these  chiefs  in  view,  what  would  infidelity  have  said  on  contem¬ 
plating  so  interesting  a  scene  ^  Could  her  favourite  system  have  ex¬ 
hibited  such  fruits,  she  would  have  called  upon  all  men  to  fall  down  and' 
t^orship  her ! 

‘  The  subject  of  address  was — **  The  invitation  of  God  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  look  to  him,  and  to  him  alone  for  salvation.'*  Berend,  on 
this  occasion,  engaged  in  prayer,  and  Africaner  knelt  at  bis  side.  Twenty*' 
four  years  before  this  time,  they  and  their  respective  adherents  fought  for 
five  days  against  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  OraUM  River* 
Africaner  had  now  some  intention  of  leaving  tlie  west  side  of  Africa, 
and  of  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Berend,  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  237 — 39* 

Connected  with' the  visit  to  the  Griqua  settlement  at  Camp* 
bell,  is  an  extremely  interesting  biography,  of  old  Cornelius; 
Kok,  whose  mild  and  liberal  disposition  has  rendered  him  an 
object  of  attachinent  to  all  the  various  races  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded.  An  emphatic  evidence  of  the  good  effects  of 
African  Mission^  U  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  the  son  of  this 
worthy  man,  though,  when  he  lived  further  North  than  his 
present  residence,*  pe  was  constantly  suffering  from  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  the  Bushm^,  no  sooner  shifted  his  dwelling  to  a 
country  where  the  labours  of  the  Missionaries  had  been  ex¬ 
erted  amqng  these  indefatigable  plunderers,  than  he  found  his , 
property  perfectly  secure. 

*  He  told  ui  of  a  formidable  combat  which  some  of  his  people  had  a 
short  time  before  with  a  large  lion.  The  animal  had  been  near  a  Bush-  . 
man  hut  the  whole  night,  waiting,  as  they  supposed,  for  the  arrival  of, 
its  companion  to  assist  in  attacking  the  family,  and  if  they  had  made 
the  attack  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  it  is  probable  they  would 
have  succeeded.  Two  Bpotchuana  herdsmen,  attending  the  cattle  near^ 
the  place  next  morning,  saw  him,  and  ran  towards  Kok's  kraal  to  in- ' 
form  the  people.  On  their  way  thither  they  met  six  or  seven  Griquas 
coming  to  attack  the  formidable  creature,  having  already  heard  he  was 
there.  Advancing  towards  him,  they  fifed  and  wounded,  but  ^id  npt 
disable  him.  Enraged  by  the  smart  he  advanced  to  lake  revenge  on  Ifis 
assailants.  On  seeing  him  approach,  the  Griquas  instaolly  leaj^  frdbi  * 
'  their  hones,  and  formed  them  into'a  close  line  with  their  tails  towards 
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fHc  lion,  and  taking  their  stand  at  the  horses*  tieadt.  The  niig^  anima) 
flew  upon  a  Eootchuana,  who  was  not  pnUfcted  by  the  intervention  of 
the  iiorscfit  nnd  who  tried  to  defend  hiuiKdf  with  his  skiu-clo^  or  caross. 
The  Iron,  however,  caught  liiin  by  the  arm,  lhn*\v  him  on  the  ground, 
and  while  the  poor  man  still  tried  to  defend  hiinsi'lf  by’ keeping  hU  caro^s 
wrapped  rotimi  him,  the  lion  got  under  it,  and  gnawed  part  of  his  thigh. 
His  Bootchuana  companion  at  that  time  threw  his  assagai,  which  pene¬ 
trated  the  man*s  clonk,  and  entered  the  lion’s  back.  The  same  Uubt* 
chuana  threw  another  assagai,  but,  instead  of  taking  the  direction  Re 
intrnnt*d,  it  pierced  the  body  of  a  dug  that  w  as  burking  near.  'Hie 
Griquas  would  have  fired,  hut  they  were  afraid  of  shooting  the  man. 
To  drive  him  away,  if  possible,  they  made  a  great  noise,  and  threw  some 
stones.  1’he  lion  tht*n  U*ft  the  man,  and  rushed  towards  them,  whenth'ey 
again  checked  his  attack  by  turning  the  horses  round.  lie  next  crept 
uiMler  the  belly  of  a  marc,  and  seiztHl  her  by  the  fore  leg,  but  with  a 
powerful  kick,  she  made  him  let  go  his  hold.  In  revenge,  and  by  one 
stroke  of  his  paw,  he  tore  open  her  body,  and  retired.  After  this,  he 
trie<l  to  get  round  the  horses  to  the  men,  hut  when  within  two  yards  of  one 
of  them,  and  on  the  eve  of  making  a  spring,  he  was  happily  killed  b)  a 
musket-shot,  the  hall  peuelraling  behind  ilie  car.*  Vol.  11.  pp.  2/8 — 80. 

Though  wc  have,  on  the  whole,  lieen  much  gratified  by  these 
volumes,  yet,  we  have  been  somewhat  disappointed  hy  the 
entire  absence  of  scientific  details.  Nor  is  tne  map  ^uch 
we  should  have  expected.  The  common  modes  of  nscertaiiting 
the  longitude  and  latitude,  or  even,  without  these,  the  mere 
adaptation  of  the  bearings  of  the  compass,  would  have 
pTinhled  Mr.  Camphell  to  furnish  such  geographical  details  as 
would  have  thrown  great  light  on  the  snpei^cia!  aspect  of  this 
|nirt  of  Africa. 

An.  \’1I.  The  Support  of  the  Christian  MinUtryt  a  Sermon,  preached  «l 
the  Nether  Chapel,  Gheflield.  By  James  Bennett,  8vo.  Thini  Ediboo. 
8vo.  pp.  48.  1-omlon.  18^1. 

This  seminn  treats  of  a  very  delicate  but  very  important 
subject.  It  was  preached  before  an  Association  ofDis- 
senlins:  Chtm'hcs  and  Ministers  lYi  the  North  of  England,  aiid 
is  published  at  their  request.  The  duty  to  which  it  relates,  is 
so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  require  to  be  supported  by  argumciitv 
cannot  be  deemed  unnecessaiy',  and  ought  not  to  be  deem^ 
invidious,  to  advert  occasionally  to  this  bramA  of  the  correlative 
claims  and  obligations  which  more  peculiarly  attach  fo  tlve* 
Cr'hrlstian  pastor  and  his  cluirge.  No  apology  can  tiierefore  b« 
necessary  for  the  publication  of  tlie  discourse.  ^  ..  .  • 

Mr.  Bennett  considers,  1. '  the  Divine  appointiuent’  by  which 
the  churches  of  C^hrist  are  bound  to  support  their  minister  :  2. 
‘  'the  various  inodes  adapteil  to  attain  tnis  end 3.  ^  the  extent 
*  to  which  this  duty  should  be  carried  and  4,  ^  the  agents  by 
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*  which  this  work  must  b«  scc^plbhed.*  Aa  a  specimen  of 

the  sonietinios  strikiniir  style  of  the  Preacher,  we  extract  the 
following  paragraplis,  which  oocur  in  ill UHtratiln^  the '  extent  of 
the  requisite  provision.  •  •  ' 

•  ••  • 

•  '  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  wretched  apologiea  that  are  somedmet 
urged.  It  is  dangerous  fur  a  minister  to  be  rich  1.  And  is  it  not  for 
their  hearers  too?  And  are  you  not  afraid  of  inavasing  tlia  haiards  of 
your  own  soul,  by  adding  to  your  wealth  all  that  you  withhold  from 
him  ?  And  have  you  sincerely  risen  to  that  exalted  height  of  loriag 
your  minister  better  than  yourself,  so  that  you  would  watch  for  hii  a^ 
curity  from  the  snares  of  wealtb,  at  the  price,  of  increasing  your  own 
danger  of  being  found  among  them  tliat  shall  ^  hardly  enter  into  ih# 
kingdom  of  God?** 

*  But  troubles  are  good  for  ministers,  who  preach  better  under  the 
rod  !  Thus  the  epicure  torments  the  creatures  of’  God,  that  they  may 
afford  him  a  more  delicious  treat !  As  if  (he  world  and  the  devil  would 
not  furnish  ministers  with  troubles  enough,  unless  the  flock  for  whom 
they  labour  add  starvation  to  the  list !  But  wc  preach  better  for  afllictionl 
A  broken  heart,  I  know,  is  good  for  prayer,  but  it  is  bad  for  preaching. 
In  the  pulpit  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  our  strength.  Then  w'c  reign  and* 
triumph  over  your  hearts,  w  hen  you  reign  unci  triumph  over  ours.  If 
wc  preach  better  under  the  rod,  it  is  when  that  rod  is  in  the  hand  of 
God,  not  in  yours.  At  least,  the  utmost  that  you  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  those  whom  you  afflict  by  your  ungenerous  treatment  is,  that  they 
should  hold  their  peace.  . 

^  When,  again,  the  Apostle  says  to  the  young  evangelist,  ^^  give  at¬ 
tendance  to  reading,**  he  suppo!»cs  that  he  has  books,  and  these  demand 
money.  But  I  have  unhappily  known  a  fine  mind^  athirst  for  informa¬ 
tion,  who  would  have  poured  forth  the  trcasui^s'he  might  have  acquit^ 
from  reading  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  stnnted  in  its  growth,  foi* 
want  of  the  resources  which  a  library  would  have  furnished,  and  which  a 
generous  pi'oplo  would  have  afforded,  and  doomed  to  chastise  thel^ 
covetousness  by  the  repetition  of  old  things.  No  punishment  is  severer 
than  that  which  is  inflicted  by  the  rc-action  of  our  own  sin.  ' 

*  Consider  too,  my  friends,  that  the  church  of  God  is  bound  to  have 
ministers  who  enjoy  a  good  .report  of  them  (hat  are  without.  This, 
however,  in  great  measure  dejjends  on  yourselves.  1  once  beard  a  pei^ 
son  speak  of  the  usefulness  of  a  minister  thus,  **  If  he  were  doing  much 
good  to  that  people,  they  would  give  him  a  better  coat.**  lo  the  spirit  of 
this  remark,  it  is  said,  the  Americans  act;  for,  in  the  United  States,  we 
are  told,  a  minister  cannot  bring  an  action  to  recover  his  salary ;  since 
their  law  determines,  that  it  is  a  pastor's  business  to  teach  his  charge  i6 
be  honest,  and  if  he  had  done  hki  duty,  there  would  be  no  occasfod  to 
bring  his  suit.  If  you  value  then,  your  own  character,  and  that  of  you^ 
minister,  give  him  your  generous  support.*  pp.  30— 34.  ‘  '  •  ' 

.  "  *  'L  *' 

We  are  deterred  from  purBuing  the  quotation, .by  the. fabo 

taBte  in  which  tlie  remainder  of  the  passage  is  written..  Passing 
.  over  the  rainbow  thoughts  and  angel  tones  wntb  which  Mr. 
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*  people,  would  render  it  difficult  for  them  to  do  much  more 

•  ihiLiiJhrgive'theirwickedMess.*,  . 

'  There  IS  much*  that  is  impressive  and  highly  deserving  of 
attention  in  this  sermon,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the, 
perusal  of  our  readers.  The  exceptions .  which  wc  might  be 
oiapoaod  to  make  to  ita  general  excellence,  would  respect 
chiefly  a  few  ineautioua  otateinents  and  extravagancies  of  style. 
We  Quite  agree  with  Mr.  Bennett,  that  a  mode  of  contribution 
abaoiutely  voluntary,  is  most.iu  harmony  with  the  genius  of 
our  religion,  and  most  honourable  to  the  Church. 

*  For  this  irsson,  I  cannot  but  docply  lament,  and  scrioubly  protest 
against  the  mode  of  supporting  ministers  by  a  seat-rent.  1  readily  admit, 
for  it  it,  indeeti,  incontrovertible,  that,  as  long  as  men  arc  at  liberty  to 
take  a  teat, 'or  entirely  abstain  even  from  entering  our  doors,  this  cannot 
be  called  a  tax.  Yet  it  has  so  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  rate  imposed, 
and  is  so  unequal  in  its  oi>cration,  that  I  most  earnestly  entreat  you  to 
supersede  this,  as  far  as  possible,  by  providing  fur  the  sup{>ort  of  your, 
foinilters,  chiedy  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  in  which  every  one  may 
^ve,  according'  as  God  has  blessed  him  with  property  and  religion. 
For  your  sakes  as  well  as  your  ministers  I  urge  this  change ;  for  it  is 
only  in  proportion  as  the  support  of  your'  pastor  is  the  spontaneous 
effotioo  of  a  grateful  heart,  anxious  to  render '  some  kind  return  for 
fpiritual  blessings  received,  that  ii  secures  the  approbation  and  blessing 
of  the  Saviour  which  is  better  than  life/  p.  24. 

*  Be  not  satisfied  then,  with  paying  a  mere  seat-rent.  Satan  himsclfi 

could  not  devise  a  more  effectual  way  to  introduce  injustice,  and  expel, 
from  our  churches,  generosity  to  ministers,  and  faithfulness  to  God. 
When  three  persons,  of  vastly  different  circumstances,  sit  in  seats  of  the 
tame  rent,  one  perhaps  pays  ratbeir  more  than  he  can  afford,  another  al¬ 
most  as  much,  and  the  third  far  less.  This  will  always  be  the  case,  in  h 
certain  .degree;  but  then,  it  should  he  owing  to  their  own  tlisposiiion,  not 
to  the  arrangeroenCs  of  the  church.  Every  person .  should  be  informed, 
that  what  is  given  for  their  sitting  is  hut  a  small  part  of  the  minister's 
income;  for  tbit  arises  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  voluntary  sub> 
Kriptions  of  those  who  give  according  to  their  varied  means,  and  the 
diderent  degrm  in  which  they  love  the  cause  of  religion.  ' 

*  (f  ^s  is  the  scriptural  rule,  how  completely  have  many  rich  parsons 

mistaketi  their  d^ity  !  Their  expenditure  is,  perhaps,  twenty  times  that, 
of  a  person  who  gives  a  guinea  a  year,  and. yet,  they  would  think  it 
wonderful  if  they  should  give  twenty  guineas  a  y w.  I  have  known, 
however,  more  than  one  per^n'in  the  same  "congregation,' living  in. 
lambic  ^ho  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  between  twenty  and  thirty 
pounds  a  Some  splendid  exceptions,  also,  1  have  known,  who 

cphtrihniicd  fifty  and  even  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  But  t  hive* 
known  several  who  give  tell  guineas;  and  have  seen  a  whole  rang#  of 
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occoptrd  by  plain  pfnons  who  were  fubicribing  five  guinawail- 
r.ually.'  pp.39* — 

The  following  remarks,  which  occur  in  refbitnce  to  thb 
deacon’s  office,  are  also  highly  important.  Deacons  *  have  to 

*  attend  to  three  tables,  that  of  the  Lord,  that  of  the  poor,  and 
'  the  minister’s  table.*  Of  the  last  two,  however^’'  many  who 
hold  the  office,  scarcely  ever  think ;  and  it  h  fdlr  want  of  a 
proper  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  deacons '  With  V^gard  to'thb 
minister’s  income,  that  many  a  minister  is  as  pb^  as  h^is. 

*  For  it' any  one,’  cuntiimes  Mr.  Bennct,  *  on  hearing  the  niiicrablp 
pittance  that  some  churches  give,  should  exclaim  against  tbem,  *  covetous 
wretches!*  I  should  nut  wonder,  but  I  should  not  consent.  Fort 
would  say,  hnik  at  their  subsc  riptions  to  other  objects.  They  give  to  the 
Missionary  Society,  almost  as  much  as  they  raise  for  their  minister ; 
they  add  to  rhiii,  libcTal  contributions  to  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  to 
Sabbath  SrhcHils,  lluspiials,  and  Dispensaries,  till  iheir  charities  double 
or  trc'ble  their  contributions  to  tlnir  minister's  support.  Nay,  they  ey^ 
fubscriU*  to  other  ministers,  il'tlii'y  do  not  support  their  own.  It  to  tbit 
the  pei-son  should  reply,  the  more  shame  for  them  I  Do  they  nut  know, 
that  tlie  God  who  says,  1  hate  robbery  for  burnt  otfering,’*  and  bids  them 
be  just  bc'fure  they  are  gciUTous,  must  blow  upon  their  charities,  taken 
iron)  their  pastor’s  just  recompense;  as  men  would  upon  the  alms  of 
him  wIk>  should  keep  buck  the  wage^  of  his  labourers,  and  tbensay^ 
**  but  look  upon  my  charitable  subscriptions.” 

•  *  But  leaving  these  strange  facts,  my  object  is,  to  answer  him  wfity 
iliould  enquire  after  the  cause  of  this  contradiction,  between  you  nnd 
yourst  Ives,  flow  is  it,  we  are  asked,  that  the  same  men  are  at  once  cove¬ 
tous  aqd  liberal,  generous  to  those  wh<»m  they  never  saw,  and  unjust  to¬ 
wards  tho  man,  wliom  they  profess  to  see  every  sabbath  as  an  ang^l  of 
Go^  f  I  can  easily  solve  the  mysury.  It  is  bexause  ministers  are  modest, 
disintereste<l  men.  Vou  excluim,  this  only  increase's  the  difficulty  |t 
p^dvssaa  to  remove.  1  mean,  then,  that  ministers  plead  every  other 
cause J>ui  ikeir  own.  Their  seaious  advocacy  has  displayed  the  claims 
of  pie  hi  issionary,  Bible,  and  Tract  Societies,  and  called  forth  the  liberal 
s<  al  of  Christians,  till  all  theS4‘  excellent  institutions  are  furnished  vyjth 
funds.  But  they  cannot,  will  not  plead  for  ibemselve*.  What,  exclaims 
some  generous  stranger,  and  is  there  no  one  else  to  preach  for  iheibT 
hhall  they  be  suffered  U>  pine  in  poverty,  btxause  they  are  modest,  atul 
devoted  to  the  inletests  of  others  f  No,  replies  the  faithful  deecoti^  I 
will  plead  their  cause.  They  shall  not  suffer  lor  their  excellence.  As 
they  place  every  other  good  cause  in  all  its  lights,  till  men  feei  tnd  meet 
iheir  ciaiens,  1  will  shew  ikeir  claims  on  ourgeiHTous  suppon,  and  wtM 
axt  ay  the  infamy  that  hangs  on  us,  as  long  as  it  Can  be  said;  ^atredbm 

all  is  left  bimscif  uuxCwarded,  bexausc  there  is  no  one  lolidvocale  hit 
Cause. 

*  I  urge  this  with  a  warmth,  to  which  sin  words  of 

quatr  expnrssitm ;  cause  I  know  that  every  thing  4  pt  adsot  tbe  l^lt^ 
ef  the^dt^acont. .  One  narrow«fuinded  roan  agioog  will  uifl^ 
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vent  *11  the  rr>i,  and  (he  whole  people,  ffom  doing  (heir  duty  towards 
the  minister  of  their  choice.  I  know  of  no  way  by  which  that  man  can 
eKiijK'  tiie  cuiHlvmnation  of  Christ  fur  rohUiiig  the  minister,  not  uuly  of 
what  he  himself  owed  to  his  support,  but  also  of  all  that  he  prevented 
others  from  giving,  except  by  n  tiring  from  an  office,  for  which  the  soul 
of  a  niitgard  is  uiUit,  or  obtaining  from  Cbrisl  a  generous  heart  more  like 
the  Saviour's  own. 

*  Some,  bowexer,  soothe  themselves  by  saying,  but  our  minister  is 
contented.  ll<»w  do  they  know  ?  Because  he  dot's  not  complain.  What 
then,  must  a  minister's  delicacy  alwavs  be  tried,  by  being  left  to  suffer 
until  be  is  compelled  to  complain  ?  Is  this  generous  ?  Ought  not  hit 
charge  to  think  it  their  duly  to  consider,  w  hether  he  has  not  reason  to 
complain  ;  and  if  they  arc  conscious  that  he  has,  should  they  not  de¬ 
termine  to  spare  his  feelings  by  never  leaving  him  to  a^^k  for  that  addiltoo 
to  his  income,  which  lhe>  leel  to  be  his  due?  pp.  37* — 39» 

We  have  known  instances  in  which  the  conscientious  pastor 
has  submitted  to  exigency,  rather  than  risk  in  any  degree  his 
hold  on  the  affections  of  his  people,  or  any  measure  of  his  use¬ 
fulness,  hy  a  complaint  as  to  the  narrowness  of  his  stipend.  We 
have  been  credibly  informed  of  one  instance,  in  w  hich  a  deacon 
accitlentally  called  on  his  pastor  on  the  Sunday,  and  found  him 
dining  with  his  family  on  potatoes.  Smitten  w  ith  self-reproach, 
he  made  the  circumstance  known  among  the  congregation,  and 
the  minister’s  income  was  instantly  doubled.  Precjuently  the 
fault  does  not  lie  with  the  people :  it  originates  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  deacons  ignorant  of  their  duty,  or  unfaithful  to  their 
trust.  A  deacon  ought  to  be  a  man  of  business  as  well  as  a  man 
of  prayer,  ruling  his  ow  n  house  well,  and  not  greedy  of  filthy 
lucre.  The  neglect  of  this  Apostolic  caution  has  proved  the  ruin 
of  many  a  minister’s  peace,  and  blighted  the  prosperity  of  many 
a  church.  Nominal  deacons  are  worse  than  none.  Sometimes, 
a  church  is  found  languishing  under  the  superintendence  of 
some  two,  or  perhaps  one  venerable  sexagenarian,  whose  dea- 
conship  is  a  dead  weight  upon  its  exertions.  No  trust  ought  to 
be  suffered  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  whether  it  in¬ 
volves  property  or  only  power.  It  is  a  minister’s  best  security, 
to  have  the  fullest  number  of  deacons  that  the  church  will  admit 
of:  it  renders  him  less  dependent  on  any  one  individual,  and  it 
teuds  to  preclude  a  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  congregation 
with  regard  to  the  direction  of  church  affairs.  The  frequent 
recognition  of  their  power  of  electing  deacons,  would  lead  them 
to  oduiide  in  them  us  representatives,  in  the  management  of 
those  matters  which  common  discretion  .may  forbid  to  make 
the  subject  of  public  discussion.  All  the  objections  which 
•seem  to  lie  ogaiu^l  the  Congregational  mode  of  church-govem- 
ment,  will,  we  ore  |>ersuaded,  be  found  to  originate  in  a-  prac- 
*  ticttl  depaartun*,  either  from  the  spiritof  the  Apostolic  injtmciioiuia 
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or  from  what  no  aj'atem  ofpoKcy  can  remedy,  the  absence  of 
true  religion.* 

With  W  ejard  to  the  generosity,  the  disinterestedness  of  minis¬ 
ters,  and  the  sacrifices  made  by  those  who  enter  the  Dissent-' 
ing  hiinistry.  our  private  information  would  afford  us  the  means 
of  amply  sul)s(antiating  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  has  allirined.  Still,  it  were  as  well  to  disarm  those  who  muy 
be  aware  of  facts  of  a  different  kind,  by  the  admission,  that  the 
rank  of  life  from  which  ouracademies  are  chiefly  replenished,  is 
not  such  as  to  render  the  Dissenting  ministry  an  ineligible  mode 
of  support.  And  as  to  a  large  class  of  w  orthy  and  efficient  la¬ 
bourers,  but  w'hose  capacity  would  never  have  raised  them,  in 
any  other  line  of  life,  above  the  lower  ranks,  while  w’e  fully  ad-  • 
mit  their  claims  on  the  generous  support  of  their  own  people, 
yet,  we  cannot  admit  that  they  are  much  worse  off  than  tliey 
would  have  been  as  mechanics  or  little  shopkeepe)*8.  Talent, 
we  believe,  generally  fetches  its  price  in  the  Dissenting  ministry.) 
Would  to  God  that  solid  worth  and  Apostolic  piety  always  did'J 
also  I  But  whatever  ground  of  discouragement  and  just  com¬ 
plaint  may  exist,  there  are  good  things  enough  in  the  shape  of 
Dissenting  benefices,  to  operate  as  some  temptation,  when  com¬ 
bined  with  the  gentility  of  the  cloth,  and  the  chance  of  a  prize 
ill  the  matrimonial  lottery,  to  a  brisk  young  fellow’  who  is  im¬ 
patient  of  the  counter  or  the  desk,  the  warehouse  or  the  bench. 
Nor  is  even  the  average  of  the  incomes  of  Dissenting  ministem 
so  much  below  the  stipends  of  many  curates  in  our  proud  and 
wealthy  Establishment,  as  to  render  Conformity,  where  the 
choice  presents  itself,  a  much  more  attractive  alternative.  But' 
sometimes,  these  pulpit  adventurers  do  at  length  conform,  and 
the  Dissenting  ministry  happily  gets  rid  of  them. 

The  loudest  complaints  against  the  niggardliness  of  Dissentefs 
towards  their  ministers,  we  are  apt  to  believe,  proceed  from 
disappointed  rather  than  from  suffering  men.  Some  who  have 
not  entered  the  ministry  from  mercenary  or  improper  motives, 
have  either  been  betrayed  by  their  own  imprudence  into  em- 
har’rassmeuts  which  have  compromised  their  respcctaliility,  and 
undermined  their  influence,  or  have  caught  the  infection  of  a 
trading  spirit,  and  murmur  only  because  they  are  not  making  • 
money.  And  some  are  making  money,  by  means  which,  hOw- 

•  *  *  «  4  •> 


•  WV  may  lake  this  occasion  of  recommendio^  to  our  n-ailer's  a  ifr- 
moncwlitltMl  “  'Ihc  Work  and  the  Reward  of  faiihful  Deacons/'  by  Or,. 
Newman  <»f  Stepney,  which  contains  some  highly  useful  hints.  It  by' 
no  means,  however,  exhausts  the  subject,  and  some  points  arc  touched^ 
much  too  »>uperficially.  The  duty  of  the  Deacons  to  provide.for  the  n>ni- 
petcht  support  of  the  pastor  is  barely  meniicmed  at  p.  10  ;  and  iiu'iKicpYptr 
is  'made  to  illustrate  or  enforce  this  part  of  their  office.  * 

o  V  o 
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ever  legitioiute  in  lheui»elvett«  loo  often  lend  to  a  departure  from 
the  proprietiee  and  the  true  spirit  of  the  ministerial  character. 
And  such  individuals  may  he  found  complaining  that  they  are 
driven  to  these  expedients,  when,  possibly*  the  same  intense^ 
ness  with  w  hich  tliese  secular  concerns  are  pursued,  had  it  been 
carried*  into  the  discharge  of  all  their  pastoral  duties,  would  have 
issued,  not  only  in  an  extension  of  their  usefulness,  but  in  an 
eoual  improvement  of  their  income.  Others  turn  merchants  on 
a  larger  scale:  they  will  have  a  ciiapel  of  their  own,  and  be  at 
the  mercy  of  no  deacons  and  no  people,  but  issue  tlieir  quar> 
terly  tickets  of  admission,  and  be  their  ow  n  paymaster.  And 
they  have  their  I'eward.  Several  of  these  chapel-mongers  have 
succeeded  in  filling  the  house,  and  are  growing  rich.  And 
these  men  will  be  among  the  loudest  in  deprecating  the  nanow 
spirit  of  Dissenters,  and  in  pitying  tlie  luckless  pastors  who  are 
said  to  be  starving  on  narrow  incomes.  Some,  indeed,  thus 
preach  Christ  for  money  ;  and  the  best  that  cun  be  said,  is. 
What  then  I  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  if  Christ  is 
preached,  we  will  therein  rejoice.” 

But  there  are  otiier  ministers,  w  ho  make  far  less  hustle  in  the 
religious  world  thantltese  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  Temple,  and 
who  give  away  fewer  guineas  to  religious  societies,  but  whose 
reward  shall  he  great  in  heaven,  fn  every'  age,  a  mercenary 
spirit  has  been  the  foulest  pest  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  signifies 
little  what  form  it  assumes.  But  shew  us  tlie  minister  wlio  for 
twenty  years  denies  himself  a  servant,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
give  his  guinea  or  his  five  guineas,  when  a  case  of  distress  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  and  w  ho  is  munificent  simply  by  means  of  self- 
denial,  where  another  would  he  in  straits; — or  the  minister 
who.  without  making  a  merit  of  it,  refuses,  for  the  bribe  of  a 
larger  saiary*  to  desert  a  post  of  duty,  and  to  fling  away  the  af¬ 
fections  of  a  united  people,  although  they  cannot  raise  him 
much  above  a  hare  maintenance -or  the  humble  and  self-de¬ 
voted  servant  of  Christ,  who  can  he  content  to  labour  in  oh- 
acuiity  for  his  thirty  or  forty  years,  in  the  lowliest  poverty, 
among  the  poor,  aiu^  yet  he  happy  to  live  and  die  in  the  service  ; 
— we  could  name  not  a  few  suen  men  in  tlie  Dissenting  minis¬ 
try,  and  these  are  the  generous  men  who  have  drunk  into  the 
spirit  of  their  profession,  and  w  ho  alone  acting  up  to  Mr.  Bt  n- 
ncU*s  excellent  exhortation,  ‘  consecrate  themselves  to  serve 
‘  Christ's  interests,  and  trust  him  to  take  care  of  theirs,* 

There  is  one  topic  to  which  we  are  surprised  that  the  Preaclier 
omitted  to  allude  in  discussing  the  general  subject  of  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Christian  ministry.  If  the  Gospel  is  to  he  preached 
lo  the  poor,  it  must  he,  in  many  cases,  preached  to  them  nmler 
circumstances  which  render  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
minister  to  derive  his  support  from  the  rontrihutions  of  the 
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people.  Tbe  chity  of  individuals  and  of  churchea  to  contribabe 
to  funds  in  aid  of  Buch  ministers  and  churches,  would  iSseiQibu 
be  so  clearly  indicated  by  the  practice  of  the  primitive churohet, 
that  we  cannot  admit  either  Missionary  ^ooieiies,  or  Bible 
Societies,  or  hospitals,  or  diBpensaries.  tot  have  A*  (rrior  claim 
on  Christi.ut  benevolence.  The  admirable  institutions  for  the 
relief  of  Dissenting  ministers,  which  at  present  exist,  .deserve 
to  be  better  known  and  more  generally  suppertedit  as  their 
funds  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  meet  the  neceMi ties  of>  the 
times.  The  poor,  after  all  tliat  can  be  urged  ia^ enforcement  bf 
the  duty  of  supporting  the  Christian  ministry,  and^after  Ull 
that  can  be  done  towards  its  support,  we  shall  always'’ha?e 
among  us ;  poor  churches  and  poor  ministers ;  and  these  have 
claims  which  are  too  often  lost  sight  of  amid  the  general  stir, 
and  rivalry,  and  glare  of  highly  patronized  and  more  splendid 
institutions.  We  have  pleasure  in  stating,  that  although  this 
subject  is  not  distinctly  adverted  to  in  the  Hermon,  whatever 
profits  may  arise  from  its  sale,  are  to  be  devoted  *  to  the  assist- 
‘  ance  of  ministers  whose  pecuniary  difficulties  may  prove'the 
*  painful  necessity  for  such  a  discourse.*  The  best  meana  of 
anording  this  assistance  would  have  fairly  come  within  the 
ject.  Local  associations  have  sometimes  embraced  this  object, 
but  they  must  necessarily  be  inadequate  to  the  general  exigency. 
Many  hundreds  a  year  are  raised  by  the  London  congregations 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  aid  •  to  country  ministers  having 
narrow  stipends,  and  are  unostentatiously  distributed  ias  mi 
annual  grant.  But  these  funds  have  by  no  meana  kept  pgee 
with  the  depression  of  the  times,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
applicants.  There  are  rich  congregations  in  the  country  as  well 
as  in  London ;  and  we  have  never  heard  any  good  reason  -as¬ 
signed.  why  they  might  not  in  like  manner  contribute  of  tKeir 
abundance  to  the  want  of  their  poorer  brethren.  '  i 

It  must  not  be  concealed,  that  a  very  inadequate  sense*  of 
the  claims  of  the  Christian  ministry  to  a  liberal  support,  is 
chargeable  on  all  religious  denominations.  We  have  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  except  the  members  of  the  Establishment.  What  they 
give  to  their  owm  clergy,  is  for  the  most  part  given  of  necessity 
and  grudgingly ;  and  both  the  occasion  of  Lord  HaiTowby*s 
Bill  and  the  opposition  raised  against  it.  would  amply  bear  us 
out  in  retorting  the  charge  brought  against  Secturiuniiav.  of 
‘  starving  its  own  cause.*  But  we  make  the  remark  chiefly  in 
reference  to  Congregational  Dissenters,  whose  liberality  as  a 
body,  estimated  in  relation  to  their  aggregate  wealth.  wilLbear 
a  comparison  with  that  of  any  class  in  the  commumty  \  find 
yet,  we  repeat,  that  very  inadequate  notions  are  prevalent 
among  them  on  the  subject  in  question.  It  is  a  potntoii  which 
we  would  deprecate  any  angry  expression  of  fediitjl^i*  and  all 
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intemperate  declamation ;  hut  there  is  abundant  occation  to 
press  liome  on  the  conaciences  of  Christians,  those  plain  Scrip-- 
tural  obii^tiotiH  to  a  volunUir>'  liberality,  which,  owiiig^o-'tha 
modern  system  of  pew-rents  and  tickeU  on  the  one  hand,  and' 
the  love  of  a  cheap  (it)spel  on  the  otlier,  have  certainly  been  to^ 
a  great  extent  lost  sight  of.  The  chief  difficulty  in  eiiforcingi 
these  obligations  on  the  principle  of  the  Apostolic  precepts,- 
arises  from  the  mixed  character  of  Dissenting  congregations. 
Were  those  only  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
minister,  who  arc  actuated  by  the  proper  moti\  e,  he  would  ^ 
sometimes  stane.  Hence,  when  an  appeal  is  made,  it  is 
made,  not  to  the  Church  as  an  organi/cd  society,  but  to  the  ■ 
congregation,  as  it  has  become  usual  to  tenn  the  stated  audi¬ 
tory  ;  and  it  is  clothed  in  language  suited  to  the  lax  or  general 
notions  of  worldly  men.  The  higher  motives  are  consequently 
seldom  produced  ;  and  a  system  of  policy  ia  siibstituteo  for  a  < 
system  of  principles.  The  plea  is,  that  the  rich  man  who  pays 
for  his  curtaiiied  pew,  the  niggard  who  gives  to  save  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  needy  man  who  gives  only  on  compulsion,  would 
all  escape  if  the  power  of  religious  motives  were  trusted  to. 
W'  p  aie  very  strongly  inclined,  however,  to  believe,  that  were 
the  system  of  voluntary  contribution  under  pro]H'r  manage¬ 
ment  adhered  to,  although  many  would  attend,  who  would 
never  give  any  thing  towanls  the  support  of  the  ministry,  the’ 
total  raised  would,  in  many  cases,  be  as  large.  It  is  not  the, 
ricli  who  for  the  most  part  support  the  minister,  let  the  modei 
of  contribution  be  what  it  may  :  their  subscription  is  very  sel¬ 
dom  equal,  in  proportion,  to  that  of  the  poorer  members.  In 
excuse  for  this,  they  are  ready  to  urge,*  that  tlie  calls  on  tlieir 
munificence  are  so  numerous.  The  fact  too  often  is,  that 
people  will  subscribe  freely,  when  their  donations  are  blazoned 
in  a  report,  and  some  tr/af  or  patronage  attaches  to  it,  who  will 
not  care  even  to  be  just  to  private  claims.  *  Is  it  right  to  leave 
such  persons  under  a  delusion  ?  Ought  the  only  consideration 
to  be,  that,  by  whatever  means  and  motives,  the  mouey  is 
raised  ?  Is  the  support  of  the  minister  a  mere  counting-house 
aHiiir,  like  other  concerns  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  I 
Or  is  it  a  strictly  religious  aHiiir.  for  which  the  New’  Testament 
has  expressly  provided,  and  which  is  tlie  subject  of  positive 
precept  ?  The  ministrx'  itself  is  degraded  under  any  other  view’ 
of  the  matter^  and  if  its  claims  in  this  one  respect  are  merged 
in  lower  considerations,  we  very  much  (|uestion  whether  any 
of  the  moral  claims  attaching  to  the  pastoral  oHice  are  likely  to 
be  recognised.  The  congregations  which  give  scantily  and 
grudgingly  to  the  support  of  their  minister,  will  seldom  be 
found  setting  much  value  on  either  his  personal  services  or  his* 
oHice.  Ui»  not,  therefore,  as  aHecting  merely  his  income,  tliat 
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It  is  of  importance  to  have  this  subject  placed  in  a  proper  light. 
We. would. not,  indeed,  estimate  the  true  prosperity  of  a  Chria- 
tian  society,  by  ^Yhat  it  raises  for  the  support  of  theimiuister : 
this  would  in  many  cases  be  a  very  fallacious  criterion.  But 
we  do  say,  that  the  state  of  religion  must  be  very  low,  where 
tlie  minister  is  suH'ered  to  remain  in  a  condition  bordering  on  ' 
pauperism.  On  the  common  principles  of  justice  tind  honesty*  ^ 
the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  and  what  are  w  e  to  think 
of  their  honesty,  wiio  are  content  to  profit  by  the  labour  which 
they  leave  others  to  pay  for  ?  But  are  they  God’s  ministers, 

**  attending  continually  upon  this  very  thing?”  The  obligation 
becomes  still  more  sacred.  And  are  their  services  a  means  of 
religious  benefit  ?  Then,  in  addition  to  the  just  wages  of  their 
labour,  there  is  a  superadded  claim,  a  debt  of  gratitude,  of  which 
no  individual  who  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  will 
think  lightly.  And  “  they  who  sow  sparingly,”  can  but  expect 
to  “  reap  sparingly.” 


An.  V’lll.  Metnoirs  of  the  late  Mrs,  Mnvif  Harfirld,  of  Thatcknm  ; 
(formerly  Miss  SuinmiTs  of  llanimersiiiilli ;)  F.xtracts  from  her 
CuiTispoiidi'nce.  CompiUd  by  Ikt  Brother,  S.  Sutniners.  Tiino. 
pp.  140.  Pi  ice  3s.  London,  1821. 

pages  were  not  originally  intended  to  meet  the  pub- 
^  lie  eye,  but  w  ere  compiled  as  a  memorial  of  one  whose  vir¬ 
tues  endeared  her  to  a  large  circle  of  friends,  and  who,  both  in 
life  and  in  death,  exhibited  a  lovely  and  attractive  example  of 
the  pow  er  of  religion.  .  The  Editor  has  been  induced  to  submit 
them  to  more  extended  perusal,  from  the  hope  that  they  will 
8er\’e  to  recommend  even  to  strangers,  those  principles  to  which 
all  the  excellence  of  her  character  is  to  be  traced.  The  greater 
part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  extracts  from  Miss  Sum¬ 
mers’s  confidential  correspondence,  which  amply  testify  the 
solidity  of  her  judgement,  and  the  experimental  and  practical 
character  of  her  religious  view  s  and  feelings.  *  Her  piety,* 
says  her  brother, 

*  WHS  eminently  praclicHl,  and  deeply  influential;  it  was  the  standard  to 
which  every  action  was  referred,  the  lest  by  which  every  feeling  and  in¬ 
clination  was  tried.  It  was  characterized  by  deep  huinility,  habitual 
self-examinaiion,  and  unfeigned  penitence.  Ilnving  publicly  avowed 
her  attachincnlio  God  and  his  people,  slie  considered  that  profes*>ion  as  *  • 
a  saend  inveslituri*,  involving  high  and  solemn  rcspoinybilitics  and 
perhap'*,  seldom  have  they  been  more  conscientiously  fiilfilletl,  ’  From 
this  new  and  happy  era  of  her  life,  she  M  Cimd  to  rc<sard  Iwr^df  as  tile 
steward  only  of  her  lime,  her  talents,  and  even  her  health.  FriendHhtp 
and  society  might  no  longer  put  in  their  claim  lutither,  when  tliatchiim 
would  have  entrtirched  on  the  demands  of  the  po<ir,  or  interrupted 
duiH»  devolving  upon  her  ai  the  mcniber  of  a  Christian  Cburth.«»  • 
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llrrlife  conveys  a  striking  reproof  to  many  who,  with  Cffual  talents  and 
equal  advaiifanes,  arc  still,  if  not  at  least  hlankiy  in  the  world  and 
in  the  church/ 

The  cheerful  and  steady  composure  with  which  she  waited 
for  her  dissolution,  when  her  recovery  was  pronounced  hope¬ 
less  ;  the  firmness  with  which  her  mind  grasped  the  certain 
hope  of  immortality,  and  the  solicitude  she  manifested  for  the 
religious  interests  of  her  household,  are  highly  striking  and  ex¬ 
emplary.  We  sincerely  concur  in  the  hope  that  the  publication 
by  Us  monitorv'  efficacy,  may  realize  the  obvious  intention,  and 
more  than  repay  the  affectionate  labours  of  the  Biographer. 

Art.  IX.  lirasons  fur  Opposition  to  th(  Principles  and  Measures  of  the 

Present  Jdminiytration.  8vo.  pp.  56.  I^oiulon.  1M*21. 

'Tallis  pamphlet  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  originality, 
^  or  powerlul  eloquence,  or  depth  of  thought;  but  the  Author 
treads  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Hume,  whose  arithmetical  eloquence 
has  been  foun.l  far  more  efficient  tlian  the  most  splendid  de¬ 
clamation.  He  rests  his  reasons  mainly  on  facts  and  figures, 
the  hardest  of  all  nrixuments.  The  threat  fatdl  of  the  pamphlet 
is.  that  it  betrays  too  much  of  the  party-writer,  being  written 
throughout  in  the  spirit  of  an  indictment.  Tlie  W  riter  con¬ 
cludes  his  address  with  calling  upon  that  proportion  of  the 
people  of  England  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  electing 
representatives,  to  exercise  their  invaluable  privilege,  at  the 
n(‘xt  general  Election,  by  rejecting  the  supporters  of  ministers 
As  if  tlu!  peo|)le  re.illy  had  it  in  their  power  to  deprive  any  set 
of  ministers  of  a  Parliauienlary  majority  ! '  No  :  the  country  is 
fairly  weddefl  to  tlie  present  ministry,  to  have  and  to  hold,  for 
richer  for  piiorer,  for  better  for  worse,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  and  death  alone  can  them  part.  To  displace  them  is  out 
of  the  (piestion  :  to  oppose  them  by  all  -  constitutional  means, 
•nay  be  reasonable  enough  ;  and  even  a  party  opposition  is 
better  than  none.  But.  as  to  the  efficiency  of  sucii  patriotic  en¬ 
deavours,  we  fear  that  thing>  must  be  worse  before  they  are 
better  :  they  must  at  least  become  so  bad  as  to  make  the  Aris¬ 
tocracy  take  part  with  the  people  ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
need  we  dream  of  a  change  of  system.  In  the  mean  time,  there 
is  little  justice  in  making  out  the  Administration  to  be  the  root 
of  ail  evil.  To  charge  them  with  being  the  authors  of  our 
present  suflferings,  is  luanifesUy  unfair.  Wc  are  now  but  pay¬ 
ing  the  price  of  a  twenty  years*  glorious  war,  which  to  our  laud¬ 
ed  gentry,  clergy.  army,  navy,  contractors,  and  loan  jobbers, 
was  a  source  of  the  highest  satisfaction  ;  into  the  spirit  of  which 
these  large  classes  of  the  nation  entered  with  enthusiasm.  Why 
blame  the  Miuister  for  the  madness  of  the  nation  i  The  com- 
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|»eU^iicy  of  tiie  prttieiit  Adiuiuislrution  to  meet  the  cxtraordiiiaiy 
exipeiicy  of  attairw  may  be  queetioued  ;  but  of  their  sincerity  in 
wishing  to  meet  it  by  any  means  short  of  crippling  their  pa» 
tronape,  tiu  re  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Opposition,  then,  if  it 
he  iionest  opj)osition.  ought  to  be  direc  ied  against  nunsurea 
and  princijdes,  not  against  the  men,  wiio  me  but  the  creatures, 
the*  representatives,  and  the  agents  of  a  system  of  politics, 
which  neither  originated  with  them,  nor  will  die  w  ith  them,  and 
which  greater  talents  would  only  render  more  fonnidable  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Art.  X.  A  Trtatise  on  thr  Art  of  Hreicing^  exhibiting*  the  London 
Practice  of  Brewing  Porter,  Brown  Stout,  Ale,  'Fable  Beer,  and  variuui 
other  Kinds  of  Malt  Liquors,  l^y  Frederick  A ccum.  Plan's.  12nio. 
pp.  1'22.  Price  9s.  London.  1820. 

• 

2.  A  Tifniifsc  on.  the  Art  of  making  Jllne  from  natiie  Fruits;  exhi¬ 
biting  the  (’lieinicHl  Principles  on  which  the  Art  of  Wine-making  de¬ 
pt  nds  ;  the  Friiiis  best  adapieti  for  liome-made  Wines,  and  the  Method 
of  piepating  ihtMii.  By  I'lederic  Accum.  12ino,  pp.  92.  Price  3s* 
L«*ii(!oji.  1820. 

3.  A  practical  Treatise  to  render  the  Art  of  Drcn  ing  more  easy.  By 
L.  N.  llayinan.  12mo,  pp.  117*  London.  ISI9. 

‘St  I  R.  ACCUM,  in  compiling  liis  Treatise  on  Wines,  has  been 
much  indebted  to  *l)r.  MacculloclPs  valuable  “  Remarks 
on  (he  Art  of  making  Wine’* ;  a  work  by  no  means  8U|>erseded 
by  the  present  manual.  '  *  *  •  t 

Mr.  A.’s  Treatise  on  Brewing  must  be  allowed  to  be  compre¬ 
hensive,  and,  to  (he  Trade,  will  be,  we  doubt  not,  siifliciently 
intelligible,  having  enough'of  scientific  principle  to  give  certainty 
to  the  iliflerent  processes,  and  cuhtaining  some  highly  useful 
Tables.  The  chief  fault  of  the  work  is,  that  its  directionM  are 
somewhat  too  complicated,  and  relate  to  a  scale  of  proceeding 
too  large,  to  be  readily  understood  and  advantageously  adopted 
by  imsoieiuilic  persons  in  their  domestic  operatious.  We  tran¬ 
scribe  (be  Anther’s  short  historical  introduction. 

‘  'Fhc  art  of  preparing  vinous  liquors  from  nutritive  farinaceous  seeds, 
previously  subjected  to  the  process  of  germiiialiou,  or  malting,  appears 
lo  have  been  known  and  practised  in  very  remote  ages,  among  those 
people  w  ho  lived  in  countries  that  aic  not  adapted  for  the  culture  of  the 
grape. 

‘  The  ancient  Greek  writers  gave  the  name  of  barley  wmc  to  malt 
liquors.  'I  ke  invention  of  brewing  is  ascribed  to  the  Egyptians ;  from 
whence  it  seems  to  have  passed  lo  those  western  nations  winch  were  set* 
tlrd  by  llie  colonies  that  migruUd  from  the  east.  The  town  of  Pelusium, 
situated  on  one  ot  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  was  particularly  celebrated  for 
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Its  manuf<ftC(ure  of  matt  liquors.  Herodotus  attributes  the  discovery  of 
the  art  of  brc\%in«  to  Isis,  the  wife  of  Osiris. 

‘Galen,  who  lived  at  Home,  and  Hourished  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  Dioscorides,  the  favourite  of  Mark  Antony,  were  neither  of 
them  strangers  to  ale. 

‘  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  beer  was  known  in  very  remote  ages  among 
ebe  northern  nations,  and  that  this  liquor  was  the  favourite  drink  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  Danes,  as  it  had  been  of  their  ancestors,  the  Germans. 
Before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  they  bidievinl  that  drinking  large 
and  frequent  draughts  of  fermented  malt  liquors  was  one  of  the  chief 
felicities  which  those  heroes  enjoyed,  which  were  admitted  into  the  hall 
of  Odin. 

*  After  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  this  country,  malt  liquors 
were  substituted  fur  mead,  and  became  the  most  general  drink  of  all  the 
ancient  Britons  ;  both  ale  and  beer  is  (are)  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina, 
king  of  Wessex. 

*  Among  the  did'erent  kinds  of  drinks  provided  for  a  royal  banquet  in 
the  reign  of  Kdward  the  Confessor,  ale  is  particularly  specified.  In 
Scotland  and  Wales  they  had  ut  that  time  two  kinds  of  ale,  called  common 
ale,  and  aromatic  ale,  both  of  which  were  considered  us  at  tides  of  great 
luxury  among  the  Welsh.  Wine,  it  appears,  was  then  unknown  even  to 
the  king  of  Wales. 

‘  Buchan,  in  his  history  of  Scotland,  mentions  the  usr^  of  malt  liquor 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  calls  it  vinum  ex  frugibus  corruptis, 

*  The  heroic,  but  ilbfated,  Mungo  Park,  found  the  art  of  brewing 
beer  among  the  iK'grot's  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  They  prepare 
the  seed  of  the  Ilolcus  Spicatus  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do 
barley,  and  he  says  that  their  beer  was,  to  his  taste,  equal  to  the  best 
strong  malt  liquor  he  hud  ever  tasted  in  his  native  country. 

*  All  the  ancient  malt  liquors,  however,  seem  to  have  been  made 
entirely  of  barley,  or  some  other  farinaceous  grain,  and  therefore  were 
not  generally  calculated  for  long  keeping,  as  this  quality  depends  con¬ 
siderably,  though  not  entirely,  on  the  bitter  principle  of  the  hops  with 
which  the  liquor  is  impregnated.  The  use  of  this  plant  in  the  art  of 
brewing  is  of  modern  date/ 

Mr.  Hayman's  is  a  useful  little  volume,  with  calculations, 
tables,  and  an  appendix  strongly  recommending  the  mixture 
of  a  proportion  of  unmalied  barley  with  the  regularly  prepared 
Malt. 
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A«t.  XI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 

Gentfemcn  and  Pvhlisherg  who  have  works  in  the  Prest^wiU  oldif^a 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  sending  information 
( post  paid)  of  the  sut^ect^  extent^  and  probatJe  price  of  such  works  / 
which  the^  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public^  coh» 
sisteni  with  its  plan. 


Rare  and  Select  Historical  and  Theo- 
logical  Tract*  connected  with  Noncon¬ 
formity.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Redford,  of 
Cabridgr,  propose*  to  publish  by  sub¬ 
scription,  an  octavo  volume  of  about 
600  or  700  pafres,  containing  a  selection 
of  very  choice,  rare,  and  inteiesting 
Tracts,  connected  with  the  history  of 
Nonconfuriiiity.  At  present,  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  include  in  the  volume,  The 
DiscourNC  of  the  Troubles  of  Frnnefort, 
Icc.  1677;  several  of  the  edebrated 
Mar- Prelate  Tracts;  a  ftw  Tracis  by 
the  early  Independents,  orBrownists; 
Vincent  Alsop's  Mischief  of  Impositions; 
Marvel’s  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  and 
Answer  to  D.ivison  ;  Palmer’s  Vindi¬ 
cation  of  Dissenting  Academies  auainst 
Wesley,  1706;  Clegg’s  Life  of  Ashe; 
iHfoe’s  satirical  tract,  called  the 
Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters,  &c.  6ic. 

As  the  object  in  this  publication 
is  TK)t  gain,  but  the  preservation  of 
works  deeply  interesting  to  any  Dis¬ 
senter,  though  nearly  extinct,  it  will 
not  be  undertaken  unless  a  sufficient 
numb«‘r  of  namt*s  be  transmitted  to 
cover  the  expense  ;  which  it  is  supposed 
will  not  exceorl  twelve  or  fourtiren  shil¬ 
lings.  The  tracts  contained  in  the  vo¬ 
lume  will  be  a  literal  reprint  from  the 
earliest  and  best  editions,  and  without 
abridgenrtnl.  'Phe  names  of  (MTSons 
di^|Hlsed  to  encour.vge  this  undertaking 
should  be  transinilted  without  delay 
(post  paid)  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  33,  Pater¬ 
noster-row. 

The  “  Society  for  Promoting  Chris¬ 
tian  Knowledge  in  the  Diocese  of  St« 
David’s,”  have  nwardeil  a  premium  of 
jCjO.  to  Mr.  H.  V.  Tebbs,  pror’lor. 
Doctors*  Commons,  for  the  best  Essay 
on  **  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Adultery 
and  Divorce,  and  on  the  criniin.il  cha- 
r.ictcr  and  pnuishment  of  Adultery  by  the 
ancient  laws  of  England,  and  other 
countries;’’  which  he  will  shortly  pub¬ 
lish. 

A  Second  Edition  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Young’s  three  Sernnoiw  on  St.  Paul’s 
dortrine  of  Justification  by  Faith, 


Original  Sin,  and  Predestination,  with 
Notes,  will  be  speedily  published. 

Rivington’s  Annual  Register  for  1S10 
will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Charles  Lloyd  has  In  the  press, 

**  Beritnia,  a  tale ;  the  Duke  d’Ormond, 
and  other  poems.  In  I  vol.  foolacap 
8vo. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  mouth 
will  be  published.  The  Church  of  Sng- 
bnd  Pkaliii  Ilook,  or  Portions  of  the 
Psalter  adapted  by  Selections  from  the 
New  and  Old  Versions  to  the  Service*  of 
the  Established  Church.  By  the  Rev* 
Rinn  Kennedy,  A.  M.  Author  of 
Thoughts  on  the  music  and  words  of 
psalmody,  &c. 

Hebrew  Elements.  T.  Key  worth  and 
D.  Jones  are  preparing  a  second  editioA 
of  Principia  Hebraica,  in  2  vols.  pocket 
size,  to  sold  si>parately.  One  volume 
to  contain  the  Grammar;  the  ether  to 
comprise  an  Analysis  of  300  verire 
taken  from  the  Psalms;  bat  arranged 
in  connexion  with  each  other.  The 
English  translation  to  be  printed  page 
for  page  with  the  Hebrew,  instead  of 
Itcing  interlined  as  in  the  first  edition.  Te 
the  Analysis  will  be  prefixed,  a  selectioa 
of  isolated  words,  containing  all  the 
common  roots  in  the  Bible,  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  Analysis.  These  sepa¬ 
rate  words  wifi  Ire  classed  according  to 
their  forms,  each  class  presenting  a 
praxis  on  a  rule  of  the  Grammar,  and 
thus  superseding  the  necessity  of  tke  far 
greater  part  of  the  explanatory  marks 
which  accompany  the  Analysis  in  the 
first  edition. 

Suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  this  work  are  res|»ectfully  auHciled, 
and  may  bo  vent,  poat  paid,  to  Mr. 
Hamilton,  33,  Pateriiostcr-rfiw. 

In  the  pre***,  l•'lement»  of  TI»ought, 
adapted  to  tliu  um*  of  schools;  and  es¬ 
pecially  designed  to  aid  the  studies  of 
young  p*  rsotis  who  wish  to  supply  llie 
defects  of  a  comm'ifi  education.  »y 
Isaac  Toy  lor,  junior. 

In  tile  pre.-a.  Talcs  af»d  TViaIngoes  in 
prose  and  vei;e.  By  Jerttrys  raylor. 
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Select  Liter Information, 


Attthiirol**  F-fop  to  Rhyme,*'  &c.  Wiih 
tixrogratiD)(s. 

The  Mr.  I%iafiey  ha»  in  the  pre«i, 
till*  third  volume  of  his  History  of  the 
Ropluh  Uuptistt. 

Mr.  Chaties  Phillips  is  pi  luting  an 
enlarged  e<litiun  of  hU  SfH-eche*,  in  one 
volume,  octavo  ;  and  al^n  a  new  edition 
of  his  Kecniltctions  of  Curran  uiidsouii 
of  h‘s  coiilem(ioraries. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Popery  the 
Mystery  of  Itabylou,  or  the  AliomU 
nations  of  the  Church  of  Route.  By  a 
benefu'ed  Clergyman. 

In  the  preset  a  new  e<lition  uf  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hall's  Apology  for  the  I'leidwiu 
uf  the  Press. 

l>r.  Carey  has  in  the  press,  a  small 
erlition  of  Quintilian  de  Iiistitutioiie 
Oratorii,  as  a  part  of  the  Regent’s 
pocket  Classics. 

In  the  press,  an  octavo  volume  of 
Supplementary  Annotations  on  l.ivy, 
designed  as  an  Appendix  to  the  eriiiions 
of  Drakeiiborch  and  Crevier  ;  with  some 
prefatory  strictures  on  the  present  state 
of  Classical  IvCarning  in  (>rtat  Riitain. 
Ry  John  Walker,  forineily  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  M.K.I.A. 

Mr.  t)verton  has  in  the  preset,  nn  In* 
quiry  into  the  Truth  and  Use  of  the 
Rook  of  Knoch,  as  it  respects  his  pro* 
phr'cies,  visions,  and  account  of  fallen 
angrls,  such  hook  being  at  length  found 
in  the  Kthiopk*  canon,  and  put  into 
Kiigl’sh  by  Dr.  Laurence. 

Spes'ilily  will  be  pubiished,  in  1  vol. 
8r«».  with  wo'Hl-cuts,  &c.  Legeiuln‘'s 
Lleinents  of  (tenmetry,  and  uf  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  Lditcd  by 
Duvid  Brtwster,  LI.. D.  Fellow  of  the 
Koyal  Sviciet y  of  London,  and  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  SiH'iety  of  F.diniinrgh. 
With  additional  notes  and  improve* 
nients. 

♦  nic  present  transl.vtion  of  Le« 
geuOle’^  F.liiiients  of  t)eoinctry,the  only 
one  hitherto  puhlisiieri  in  this  country, 
is  bniughiuut  under  the  sanction  of  its 
illu»tiious  autlior,  who  has  favoured  the 
Editor  with  various  sugg(*stions  for  its 
ia)|>rovcmeat,  and  with  some  additions 
tu  the  Notes.  The  (vopularity  and  ex* 
cellence  t>f  this  work  are  universally 
ackivowiorigtd.  It  has  already  gone 
through  eleven*  large  impres»ions  in 
France,  and  has  been  coosidergd,  by 
the  first  mat heinalicians  of  the  age,  as 
the  mo>t  complf  tc  and  perfect  elemen* 
tary  work  ou  Goctuelry  and  Trigono* 
tscirv. 

fhr  Per.  R  tv.  Bsmfnrd,  of  Trinity 


Coll.Ca>nbrid|n^and  late  Supaiintevnlent 
of  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital  at  Liverpool, 
has  in  the  press,  a  vo’uine  of  Essays  on 
the  Discipline  of  ChiUlr**!},  particularly, 
as  regards  thrir  «Hliicatioii. 

Ejily  ill  April  will  he  puld'shed,  in 
one  volume  ftvo  ,  Annals,  including  the 
Life  of  the  Kighr.  Hon.  Wilhelmiaa, 
Viscountess  (ihuorrhy,  collected  from 
her  Diary  ami  Coi  re^poiidtiice,  hy  Thus, 
Snell  Jones,  D.D.  Minister  uf  her  Cha|)el, 
Kdiobiirgh. 

Meniuirs  and  Seh*et  Remains  of  an 
only  Sun,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Durant,  of 
Poole,  will  Certainly  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  present  month. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  will  be 
published,  (detlicaled  to  Viscount  Sid- 
moiith),  the  Letters  of  Amicus  Pro- 
testans  to  William  Wilberforce,  esq. 
M.  P.  which  fust  appeared  in  the  Mora* 
iug  Post.  To  which  is  now  added,  an 
Answer  to  Mclancthoii  his  Vindicator; 
demonstrating  the  inconsistency  of  a 
Protestant  Clnistiaii,  and  the  impolicy 
of  a  Riitish  legislator,  in  advocating 
the  Roiiiari  Catholic  Claims. 

In  the  pies'*,  in  one  vol.  8vo.,  A  Com¬ 
parative  View  of  the  Mineial  and  .Mo- 
saical  Geologies.  Ry  Granville  Penn, 
esq. 

In  a  few:  days  will  be  published,  a 
Translation  of  the  celebrated  Work  of 
the  .4bb^  de  PradI,  entitled,  “  Europe 
and  .America  in  18‘2I." 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published.  The 
Ph<umaceutical  Cnid-*:  in  two  p.irts. 
Part  L,  a  I^tin  Grammar,  in  which  all 
the  Rules  are  illustiatr'd  by  examples 
taken  from  the  I.oiuiuii  Pharmscupaeia. 
Pait  ll.an  interlineary  translation  of  such 
formula?  in  the.  Pharm<ico|Keia  as  have 
been  found  dithcult  by  young  medical 
students.  To  which  is  ailixed,  a  voca- 
bul.iry  of  words  most  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  in  pre'Criptioiis. 

In  the  presi,  A  Universal  Technolo* 
gical  Dictiunary|;or,  Familiar  Explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Terms  us(d  i:i  all  Arts  and 
Seienc(*t:  containing  Definitions  diawn 
from  Original  Writers.  By  Geo.  Crabh, 
A.  M.  Author  of  E.nglith  SycKmymrs 
Explained.  The  Universal  Technolo¬ 
gical  Dictionary  will  he  printed  in  a  very 
handsome  manner,  in  two  volumes, 
quarto,  uniform  with  Dr.  Johnson's  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Engliiih  Language,  to 
which  it  may  be  couMdered  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  companion.  It  will  be  comprised 
in  about  12  monthly  parts.  Price  9v* 
each. 

Mr.  Dawfon  Turner  is  pr^parirg  a 


Lut  of  IFoHb#  re 

fplenitiJ  work*  conl*inin(c  f*c-*i(nilfs  of 
the  band-writing  of  ll)00  of  th«  most 
eminent  charactert  in  England  from  an 
ejily  |»t*nn«l,  with  ahnrt  bu»enphical 
and  ^otn^•»ri):lnal  purimi's. 

John  Miller,  fq*  of  ^•nt•oln*»•illll,  has 
in  till*  pres<,  a  Treatise  on  the  Statute 
and  Ciiminal  I^w  uf  England. 

In  the  press,  Aecmnil  i»f  a  Journey, 
nmlertakeii  in  the  Year  18*20,  at  the 
Siig.estioii  and  Rxpen'>e  of  William  J«»l)ii 
Binkes,  e&q.  into  the  O  tsis  of  S  wall. 
With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Views  of  all  the 
most  interesting  Objects  that  are  found 
in  that  IJistrict  (luaie  of  which  have 
b^cn  before  represented,  and  few  of  th«‘in 
vis  ted  by  any  Euro|iean)  piincipally 
with  a  view  to  ascertainiug  the  Site  of 
the  'I'em pie  of  Ammon.  By  A.  Liiiaiit. 

To  this  will  be  addetl  many  views  nnd 
curious  particulars  collected  in  the  De¬ 
sert  of  Mount  Siiiui ;  including  espe¬ 
cially  the  details  of  some  very  consider¬ 
able  Egyptian  Kemuins  found  there, and 
msnv  Hieiogly phical  Inorriptions  now 
brought  thence  'or  the  first  time,  being 
the  result  of  a  Junrmy  made  throu  gh 
that  Country,  by  the  same  Traveller, 
for  Mr.  Bankes,  hy  whom  the  present 
work  is  edited. 

In  the  press,  Progressive  Geography 
for  Childien.  By  the  Author  of  Stories 
fioin  the  History  uf  England.  Part  I., 
)2mo. 

Mr.  John  Wainwright,  of  ShtiBeld,  is 
preparing  for  publication,  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  an  Historical  ond  'I'opogia- 
phiealViewof  the  Waptntakc  o*  Siraf- 
lord  nnd  Tickhill,  in  ttie  county  of 
York. 

Mr.  J.  Bird,  Author  of  the  Vale  of 
SUaughden,  has  in  the  pre^s,  Cosmo, 
Duke  of  Toscany,  a  Tiagerly. 

In  the  press.  'I  be  Scripture  Character 
of  God;  or,  Discotnses  on  the  Di\ine 
Attributes.  By  H.  F.  Bnrdcr,  M.  A. 

In  the  press,  Sacred  Lyrics.  By  James 
Edmeston.  Vol.  3. 

Mr.  Borrciistein  has  jnst  published, 
on  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper,  an  Easy 
Methoil  of  acquiring  the  Heading  of 
Hebrew  with  the  Vowel  Points,  according 
to  the  iincient  practice.  (Price  It.  6d,) 
This  Table  includes  three  Lessons;  con¬ 
taining,  1.  The  diirercnt  Alphabets  in 
use  among  Jews :  ‘2.  The  VoweLPoinls 
aiKl  the  Rules  respecting  them  :  3. 

^rtrxIl7LIST  OF  WORKS 

CLASSICAL  LiTVRAlVaC. 

^schyli  Prometheus  Vmetus.  To 
which  IS  ‘uhjoined,  a  Greek  Oido,  a 


enfljf  publUhed,  SSI 

The  Letters  and  Pointa  with  the 
nunciatton :  and  will  be  fbtiod  of  greet' 
utility,  not  only  to  parents  who  super¬ 
intend  the  ethicat  ion  of  their  own  rhil-* 
dren,  hut  also  to  the  tutnr  and  young 
stud«nt,  to  whom  it  ofrens  at  one  view  * 
a  concise  but  conipr«iien>ive  and  sys-* 
tematic  introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Lan¬ 
guage;  and  even  the  man  of  letters,  un- 
aeqiiamted  with  the  Hebrew  chAracter 
and  its  reading,  wilt  not  fail  duly  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it  as  a  very  useful  table  of  re-‘ 

^  reiice.  Tables  in  the  Syriac  and  Ara¬ 
bic  Languages,  on  the  s.ime  principle 
as  the  Hebrew,  are  also  preparing  fivr  the 
pre^s.  They  will  be  the  producliuo  of 
an  experienced  teacher  of  Oriental  Lan¬ 
guages,  and  editor  and  translator  of  se¬ 
veral  valuable  Hebrew  Works. 

As  only  a  limited  number  of  the 
two  latter  Tables  will  be  printed,  tutors^ 
students,  and  others,  who  have  a  deaire 
to  possess  them,  aie  requested  to  forward 
their  orders  as  early  as  possible,  (Post 
Paid)  to  the  Proprietor,  21,  Great  N*nr- 
street.  Fetter-lane. 

John  Gage,  e»q.  is  prep.iring  the  His¬ 
tory  and  .Aiiiiqnilies  of  Hengrave,  ill 
Suffolk,  tr.  a  royal  quarto  volume,  with 
{Hirtraits  and  other  engravings. 

Will.  Wuid'woith,  esq.  has  two  poe¬ 
tical  woiks  in  the  press  ;  the  Memoriala 
of  a  'Tour  on  the  Continent,  and  Eccle- 
siast'cal  Skitches. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Ward  has  in  the  press. 
Practical  Obxervationa  on  Paralytic  Af¬ 
fections,  Vitus’s  Dance,  Deformities  of 
the  Chest  and  Limbs,  illustrative  of  the 
effects  of  muscular  action. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Thomas  is  printing,  a  Com- 
peniiitiin  of  the  l.aws  of  Nature  and  of 
Nations. 

I'he  Rev.  I.  Taylor  will  toon  publish,  in 
a  duodecimo  volume.  Scenes  in  England, 
illustratid  by  S4  engravings. 

The  Author  of  Wavericy,  icc.  has  in 
forwardness,  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  of 
which  the  founder  uf  Heriot  hospital, 
Edinbury;h,  will  be  the  hero. 

The  Works  of  Dr.  James  Armiiiius, 
formerly  proft'ssor  of  divinity  at 
den,  translated  from  the  Latin,  are  in 
the  press. 

Sermon*  and  Miscellaneous  Pieces, 
by  the  Rev.-  Robert  Wynell  Mayuw, 
with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  will  soon  ap¬ 
pear. 

R^ENTLY  PUBLISHEdT 

literal  Translation,  and  Notes,  which 
contain  ll.c  Derivations  of  the  more  ab- 
truse  Greek  Woid«,  and  Etplan  atious 
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Li$i  oj  If  orJb  r^entkif  Published* 


oCUm  DiAcuhiM  of  Metres,  Grammar, 
Ac.  Opposite  eacU  Verae  of  the  Chorus 
it  placed  the  Nami*t  of  the  System  to 
which  It  and  the  Ellipses  of 

the  Greek  Test  are  supplied  iu  the 
Ordo.  8io.  6s.  6d. 

Selectioiis  from  Lucian,  with  English 
Notes,  a  mythological  Index,  and  a 
Lexicon  adapted  to  the  Work.  A  new 
and  improved  eilitiou,  in  which  the 
quantity  of  doubtful  Words  is  now 
marked.  By  John  W'alker,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
M.  R.1.  A.  12mu.  8s.  od. 

BDOCATIO!*. 

A  Latin  Grammar,  which,  from  its  pe¬ 
culiar  adaptation  to  the  facultUm  chiefly 
employed  in  the  acquisition  of  language, 
ia  rcmlered  moie  simple  and  concir»e 
than  any  Latin  Grammar  hitherto  pub- 
lilhed.  By  an  Experienced  Teacher, 
8s  6d. 

The  Conversational  Preceptor,  in 
French  and  English,  consisting  of  useful 
Phrases  arranged  under  tiistinct  Heads; 
on  a  i>ew  and  inoie  simple  plan  than 
any  hitherto  attempted.  By  J.  L.  Ma- 
hire,  of  Paris,  Prulessor  of  Languages. 
To  which  are  added.  Amusing  I>ialogurs 
on  vaiious  Subjects  of  general  Interest. 
By  M.  Leblanc.  iSino.  6s.  6d.  half- 
bouD  1. 

The  British  Pupil’s  Explanatory 
Fiench  Pronouncing  Dictionary;  con¬ 
veying  iu  a  simple  and  perspicuous 
manner,  as  nearly  as  English  sounds 
will  convey,  the  true  Pronunciation  of 
that  universal  Language.  By  Pierre 
Dacirr.  sqtiJie  l'2ino.  5s.  bound. 

All  Abridgement  of  the  Youth’s  Spel¬ 
ling  and  Pronouncing  TlieoUig'cal  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  New  Ti'staineiit ;  in  which 
all  the  words  of  the  four  leading  psrts 
of  sprcch  ill  the  N.  T.  arc  arrangerl 
uiMler  their  respective  heads.  Designed 
for  the  use  of  the  National  and  other 
Schools.  By  C.  I)owsun.  18mu.  3s. 
bound. 

CkOOSAPIIY. 

An  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography.  By 
Samuel  Butler,  D.D.  Compiidcg  twenty 
coloured  Maps.  12s.  halfbaund, 

MirroRY. 

Monsrehy  ftevived;  being  the  Per¬ 
sonal  History  of  Charles  the  Second, 
from  his  earlieal  Years  to  his  Eestora- 
tiootothe  Throne.  Beprinted  from  the 
cdiiioo  of  1661.  EmhuliisUcd  with  four¬ 


teen  highly- fioinhed  Portrallt.  By  Mr. 

R.  Cooper.  8vo.  16s.  royal  8vo.  wiih 
proof  impressions  on  India  paper,  H.  8s. 

All  Account  nftlie  Abipones,an  Eque*. 
triaii  people  in  the  interior  of  ^ulh 
America.  Traiulated  from  the  Original 
Latin  of  Martin  Dobrixhoffer,  one  ol  the 
Kx-Jesuits,  twenty-two  years  a  Mission¬ 
ary  in  Paraguay,  S  Vols.  8vo.  IU  16s. 

France  for  the  last  Seven  Yean ;  or, 
the  Bourbons.  By  W.  H.  Ireland,  llem. 
ber  of  the  Atbcn»um  of  Science  tiKi 
Arts,  at  Paris.  8vo.  18s. 

A  View  of  the  History  and  setoal 
State  of  the  Military  Force  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Charles  Dnpin,  Member 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France  ;  Field 
OAcer  in  the  Curpa  of  Marine  Bngl. 
neen»;  Member  of  the  Legion  of  Ho* 
nour,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  Translated,  with 
Notes,  by  an  Officer.  8  Vol.  8vo,  II.  Is, 
The  Ninth  and  concluding  Volume  of 
the  llistoiy  of  France,  Civil  and  Mili- 
iary.  Ecclesiastical,  Political,  Literary, 
Commercial,  Ac,  Ac.  from  the  time  of 
its  Conquest  hy  ('lovis,  a.  o,  486,  to  the 
Death  of  Ixniis  XVI  a.  o.  1793.  By  the 
Rev.  Alexander  ILniken,  D.  D.  one  of 
the  Ministers  of  Glasgjw.  8vo.  9s. 

The  E'ght  picceding  V'olumet 
may  be  had,  price  31.  Cs.  boards. 

The  Elements  of  General  History, 
.Ancient  and  Modern.  Vol.  III.  being  a 
Continuation  of  Professor  'Pyllcr’s  Work, 
from  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne  and 
Louis  XIV,  to  the  Death  of  his  late 
Majesty  King  Gt'orge  HI,  1880.  Bf 
E.  Nares,  D.  D.  Regius  Pn>fessor  of  Mo¬ 
dern  History  in  the  University  of  Ox* 
ford,  8vo.  I  Os.  6d. 

The  History  of  the  Grecian  War. 
Written  by  Tiiucydidcs.  Translated  by 
Thomas  Hobbes,  of  Malnisbury.  ^A  new 
etlition.  To  which  is  added,  a  Survey 
of  the  Hi'>tury.  8vo.  I8s. 

The  History  and  Chronicles  of  Scot¬ 
land,  written  in  Latin  by  Ht  ctor  Boecc, 
and  translated  into  the  Scolish  Lan¬ 
guage  by  John  Bdlcndcn,  in  the  Year 
1533.  8  vol.  4to,  with  Cuts,  51.  5s. 
Only  800  printed. 

Memoirs  of  His  Own  Times.  (Tht 
present  portion  is  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  Reign  of  George  II.)  By  Horace 
Wal|H>le,  Earl  of  Orford.  From  the 
Original  MSS.  found  in  the  chest  left  by 
his  Lordship’s  Will  to  be  opened  by  the 
first  Earl  of  W’aldegrave  who  should 
attain  lue  ege  of  81  alter  the  year  1800. 
With  11  portraits.  8  vols.  royal  4to,  51. 5t. 
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JuRiirRUumcB* 

Cuttu  oo  the  Criminal  Juritprudrace 
ol  Englat'd,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Frf* 
lith  Government,  translated  from  the 
French,  with  additional  Notes.  8vo.  9t. 

MtCHAMICS. 

A  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
by  the  late  John  Robinson,  LL.D.  Pio- 
fevsor  of  Nattual  Philosophy  in  the  Uni* 
vrr>ity,  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal  So* 
clety,  of  Edinburgh.  With  fifty  plates. 
Kdited  by  D.  Brewster,  LL.D.  F.R.S.E. 

4  vola  8vo.  41* 

MtDlClMI. 

Remarks  on  Cutaneous  Diseases.  By 
J.  H.  Wilkinson.  8vo.  3s.  fid. 

Practical  Rules  for  the  Restoration 
and  Preservation  of  Health,  and  the 
best  means  for  invigorating  and  prolong¬ 
ing  Life.  By  the  late  celebrated  George 
Cheyne,  M.D.  F.R.S.  To  which  is  add¬ 
ed,  the  symptoms  and  best  mode  of 
treating  some  of  the  most  prevalent  dia- 
orders.  4s. 

MISCBLLANCOOI.. 

The  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  F.dmund 
Burke:  Volumes  XIX  and  XIV.  con¬ 
taining  Speechtw  in  Westminster-hall,  on 
the  Impeachment  ol  Warren  Hastings, 
esq.  together  with  tlie  Report  from  the 
Committee  to  inspect  the  Lords*  Jour¬ 
nals,  and  an  Appendix.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  an  Introduction,  addressed  to 
Lord  Viscount  Milton,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  8vo.  11.  Is. 

The  Spy ;  a  Tale  of  the  Neutral 
Ground  :  refeiring  to  some  particular 
Occurrences  during  the  American  War; 
also  pourtraying  American  Scenery  and 
Manners.  By  the  Author  of  Precaution. 
3  vn^s.  12mo.  II.  Is. 

Spare  Minutes,  or  Resolved  Medita¬ 
tions  and  Meditated  Rr  solutions.  By 
Arthur  Warwick.  The  lOtli  edition, 
with  Faosimiles  of  the  curious  emble- 
mattcjl  Frontispieces,  and  the  explana¬ 
tory  Poems  of  Francis  Quarles  and  Qeo. 
Withers,  royal  Ifimo.  6s. 

Quarles*  Enchiridion ;  or,  lostitations 
Divine  and  Moral.  Rmbellished  with  a 
highly-finished  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
engraved  by  R.  Cooper.  8s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  John,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  respecting  an  Addi¬ 
tional  Examination  of  Students  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Plan^  proposed  for  that  purpose. 
Bvo.  2s.  fid. 


The  French  Protealnnt,  a  Tale.  By 
the  Author  of  the  lulian  Convert.  Itoo. 
3s.'  ' 

Fruits  of  Enterprise,  exhibited  in  tha 
Travels  of  Reixoni  in  bigypt  and  Nubia  t 
interspersed  with  the  Ohaervetions  of 
a  Mother  to  her  Chiklnn.  With  94  en¬ 
gravings.  fit. plain;  7s. fid.  coloured,  half 
bound. 

Polar  Scenrs  and  Lapland  Customs, 
exhibited  in  the  Voyages  of  Keenisktrk 
and  Bartnx  to  tlie  Northern  Regions, 
and  in  the  Adventurrs  of  Four  Russian 
Sailors  at  the  Inland  of  Spitsbergen. 
The  second  edition,  illustrated  by  36  neat 
Engravings.  5s.  plain ;  fit.  fid.  coloured, 
half  bound. 

Moral  Discipline,  or  Rlementi  of  Self- 
improvement  ;  comprising  a  familiarVikw 
of  the  intellectual  powers  and  moral 
characteristics  of  human  nature.  Prio- 
cipally  adapted  to  young  persons  en¬ 
tering  into  active  life.  By  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Finch  of  Harlow.  19mo.  6s. 

Miscellaneous  Notices  relating  to 
China,  and  our  Commercial  Intercourse 
with  that  Country,  including  a  few 
Translations  from  the  Chinese  Language. 
By  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  bart* 
LLD.  F.K.S.  8vo.  10s.  fid. 

roKTav. 

Napoleon,  and  other  Poems.  By  Btr* 
nard  Barton.  8vo.  19s. 

The  Weird  Wanderer  of  Jutland,  a 
Tragedy.  Julia  Moiitalban,  a  Tale.  By 
the  Hon.  aud  Rev.  William  Heibert. 
Svo.  8s.  (mL 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.  The 
second  volume,  translated  fmm  the 
Greek,  with  numerous  illustrative  notes. 
By  Thomas  Mitchell,  A.  M.  late  Fellow 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge* 
8vo.  10s.  fid. 

The  Poems  of  Captain  Alexander 
Montgomery,  an  old  Scotish  Poet ;  now 
first  published  from  several  encient  MRS. 
with  his  life,  by  Dr.  Irving,  Svo.  with 
cuts.  18s. 

The  Carnival  of  Death,  a  Poem  in 
two  cantos.  By  Tbomss  ^iley,  author 
of  **  What  is  Life,'*  and  other  Poems, 
f.cap  Svo.  4s. 

rotmcAL. 

Europe ;  or,  a  General  Survey  of  the 
present  Situation  of  the  Principal  Powers, 
with  coujectores  on  their  future  pres¬ 
ets.  By  a  Citizen  of  the  UoIcmI 
States.  8vo.  19s. 

Illustrations  and  Proofs  of  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Population :  including  an  gx- 
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tmiMtion  of  the  propoM^  rrtnedivi*  of 
Mr.  Malthn*,  and  a  reply  to  the  objec> 
tiont  of  Mr.  Co«l«in  and  others.  By 
Francis  l*lace.  8vo.  8s. 

Dr.  Chaiiiteik's  Christian  and  Civic 
Eronuiiiy  of  Large  'l  owost  No.  X.  On 
the  Dtaring  ahioh  a  right  Chri>li.in 
EiHHHMny  has  on  Panpiriiui.  Is. 

i’his  nuinlxT  is  the  coaiinence- 
ment  of  a  aeries  of  L«>ays  on  the  Causes 
and  C'ure  of  Paupenstn,  and  is  desiant  d 
to  expose  the  eviU  of  Puu|)erisin  in  Knj;- 
lan«i,  and  in  those  places  in  Scotland, 
where  assessments  have  t>een  introduced, 
for  the  mainlenance  of  the  Pour. 

THROLOGY. 

Sketches  of  Sermon*.  Furnished  hy 
their  Respective  Contributors.  V*ul.  III. 
Pan  1.  p2mo.  2s. 

Sermons.  By  Sir  Henry  MoncriefT 
Well*roo«l,  Bart.  D.  I).  Bvo  10*.  fid. 

A  ney  to  the  Critical  Keadinrr  of  the 
fcNir  Oos^icla,  consiMinz  chichy  of  (i lean* 

,  ioMfor  the  use  uf  hiudents  lu  Divinity. 
8vu*  4s. 

A  Guide  to  Christian  r«Mnmiinlcnnl«, 
in  the  KaerciSM  of  Stif-Lxainination. 
Ity  the  Uev.  Wdliam  Trail ;  with  o  Life, 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  l<urns,  Paisley. 
IhiBo.  9d. 

Coiittm  plat  ion*  on  the  Piscoor- 

tes  of  our  llles-^ed  Saviour  with  Iliv 
Disciples,  as  rect>rde<t  in  the  Gi»s|iel  of 
St.  John.  By  the  Rvv.  John  Brewster, 
M.A>  Rector  of  EgglrsciilVe,  Durham, 
dvo,  10*.  thi. 

Lecturr  son  Parable*, selected  from  the 
New  Testament.  By  the  Author  of 
Geraldine,  crown  8vn.  S^. 

Vindicij*  Ana*o^  C3p  :  a  l.et*er  to  the 
Kdwarti  Cojdetion,  D.  D.  Provost 
of  Oriel  Crdicgr*,  Oxfiid,  8cc.  &c.  on 
hi*  Impiirv  into  the  Doctr tires  of  Ne¬ 
cessity  and  Predestination.’*  By  th" 
Rev.  E.  V>\  Grtrirield...VI.  A.  Minister  of 
Laura  Chapel,  Bath.  2h  Ttd. 

Setectioiia  from  the  Wor^ks  of  Arch* 
bishop  L'djthton.  itlino.  3s.  (nl.  / 

.A  Series  of  Sermon*  on  the  Nature 
and  Edev'ta^  of  Repentance  and  Faith. 
By  the  Rev.  Jatne*  Car  Hie,  Minister  of 
the  Scot's  Church,  Mary*s  Abbey,  Dub¬ 
lin.  8eo.  9s. 

\  Smmon  preached  at  the  Ct^nsecra- 
•ion  of  .the  Iviog*#  Clmpel,  annexoit  to 
his  Majesty's  Paallion  at  Brightr>o,  Jan. 
I*  IBM.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Prarsun, 
IX  ^  of  bt*  John's  Collcfe,  Oson. 
Chaplaia  to  hi«  Majesty  apd  the  House¬ 
hold  at  Brigbtun.  Is.  6<1.  ' 

Comfort  for  the  Mourner,  or  Faith's 
View  of  Afflrrtious.  exhibited  in  various 
Letters,  chirtly  ronsolatory,  written  by 
BNrvry.  NVwivm,  Cowper,  Cadoqan,  Bal¬ 


four,  Dickson,  Rc.  Ihtao.  with  frontis¬ 
piece.  It;  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Reciprocal  Ohliga- 
tion*  of  L  fe,  or  a  practidl  eX|>o*iti.in 
of  domestic,  ecclesiastical,  palriolic, 
and  mercantile  iliities.  By  John  Muri- 
S'»n,  .Minittei  uf  Trevor  Cha|>el,  Brump. 
ton.  l'2iuu.  7*. 

TEAVZL*  AND  TOeOCSArHY. 

A  Geographical,  Historical,  and  To. 
|>ographical  Description  of  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  Land,  with  important  hints  to 
einigrants,  and  directions  how  to  apply 
fur  urant*  of  land  previous  to  leaving 
Eiiclaud  ;  together  with  information  at 
to  the  most  uiiful  articles  for  persons  to 
take. out.  To  which  U  added,  an  abs¬ 
tract  from  the  general  Muster- books  for 
the  years  1819  and  1320,  and  a  List  of 
the  Civil  Kstablishitient.  By  O.  W. 
Evans,  Surveyor  General  uf  the  Culuiiy. 
8*0.  7*.  6d. 

Also,  a  Lirge  Chart  of  the  Island, 
.70  inches  by  24,  drawn  by  the  Mme, 
With  the  soundings  of  the  harbours,  and 
rivers,  and  in  which  the  various  grants 
of  land  are  accurately  laid  down.  3s. 
plain  ;  7s.  .6d.  culuured  ;  and  on  can¬ 
vas,  lO*. 

The  Statistical  Account,  or  Parochial 
Sur*ey  of  Inland  :  drawn  up  from  the 
cnniiuunlcattons  of  the  clergy,  and  illns- 
tr.ited  hy  a  niimln'r  of  irraps  and  plates. 
By  William  Shaw  .Mason,  E«q.  M.K.I.A. 
Ut  iuembrancer  and  Urrceivc-r  of  Fir*t 
Fruit*,  and  St'creiaiy  to  the  Bruird  o( 
Puhhc  R« cords.  V’ol  IK.  8vo  11. 

Traveds  in  Hie  Interior  of  Southern 
Africa.  By  William  J.  Burciiell,  F.sq. 
With  an  entirely  new  large  map,  iiuine- 
roti4  eoloure<l  engravings,  anri  30 
vignettes,  from  the  anthoi’s  original 
drawings.  Vol.  I.  4to.  41.  14s.  61. 

A  Journey  from  Mi  rut  in  India,  to 
Lonrion,  through  'Arabia,  Persia,  Ar¬ 
menia,  Georgia,  Russia,  Austria,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  ami  France,  during  the  yeais 
1819  and  1320.  With  a  map  and  itine¬ 
rary  of  the  route.  By  LiruL  Thomas 
Luuisdeii,  of  the  Bengal  Horse  Artillery. 
8v0.  I  Os.  r»d.  ‘ 

•  A.  Narrative  of  the  Rise  and  Progrest 
of  Emigration,  from  the  Counties  of 
Lanark  and  Renfrew,  to  the  New  Settle¬ 
ments  in  Upper  Canada,  with  a  map  of 
the  townships,  designs  for  cottagcf,  add 
interesting  letter*  from  the  settlements. 
By  .Robert  Lamood,  Secretary  and 
Agent.  8vo.  3*.  tkl, 

A  Description  of  the  Antiquities  and 
other  Curioaitiet  of  -Rome.  By  tb® 
Rev.  Edward  Burtoo,  M.  A.  Student  of 
Christ  Church.  8vo.  13t. 


